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A NAVAL UTOPIA. 


Tue ship of war in our days has 
become the peculiar province of 
the inventor—of the man whose 
business it is to cram the largest 
total of destructive energy and re- 
sisting power into the smallest 
compass of weight and_ space. 
Mechanics, chemistry, metallurgy, 
hydraulics, electricity—every sci- 
ence has added its quota to the 
development of the modern man- 
of-war. And the results are so 
infinitely complex, so infinitely 
various, and above all so incess- 
antly and endlessly changing, that 
it is no wonder the inexpert mind 
has long given over the labour of 
counting them, and has resigned 
itself to consider each step in 
naval progress as one further grope 
into the darkness, Experiment 


can show us that such a thickness 
of steel treated by such a process 
will break up such a projectile ; 
that such a mounting will enable 
such a gun to be fired six times 
where before it was fired once ; 
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that such an explosive will burst 
with so many times the violence of 
such another. But experiment 
alone is but a one-eyed guide; to 
make even an approach to certainty 
it must be reinforced by experi- 
ence. The engines of naval war 
must be tested not only by the 
dispassionate conclusions of the 
proving-ground, but by the far 
tenser strain of real battle. We 
must know—every shipbuilding 
nation is most vitally concerned 
to know—not only what the 
machines can do by themselves, 
but what they can do when men 
are fighting for their lives behind 
them. Unhappily for naval science 
—happily for all other interests— 
such experience during the forty 
years of the life of modern war- 
ships has been rare and inconclu- 
sive. The effect is that the opin- 
ion of naval architects and naval 
officers is left halting between ex- 
periment and experience. And the 
very infrequency of actual fighting 
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at sea during a period in which the 
navies of the world have been 
completely transformed is liable to 
lead to a one-sided or vastly ex- 
aggerated estimate of the historical 
data at our disposal. There is a 
tendency to exalt the weapon which 
has proved its efficiency most lately 
into the one ponderable factor be- 
side which all others may be ne- 
glected. The school of experiment 
needs correction, but the school of 
experience often lacks balance, It 
is apt to forget that the experience 
which it generalises is always 
fragmentary and often irrelevant. 
Thus, after the American Oivil 
War, with its Merrimac and its 
Monitor, armour became the one 
thing needful. After Lissa, be- 
cause Tegetthof happened to sink 
the Re d’Italia, the ram was to be 
the deciding factor in all future 
combats. The engagements on the 
Danube and Black Sea coasts in 
1877 and 1878 brought about a 
similar apotheosis of the torpedo. 
And now the Chino-Japanese war 
is like to sow as confident a con- 
viction that the navy which has 
quick - firing artillery and high 
speed has every necessary element 
of force to secure an impregnable 
supremacy. 

The latest, ablest, and most un- 
compromising apostle of this view 
is the distinguished author of the 
pamphlet before us.1 If we add 
that he is also the rashest and 
most one-sided, the criticism must 
not be held an unconsidered con- 
demnation of his whole theory. 
Admiral Fournier’s eminent pro- 
fessional position forbids such an 
impertinence, even if the lucidity 
and force of his argument did 
not command consideration. But 
when it is said that, starting his 
deductions from the battle of the 
Yalu, our author proposes to con- 
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demn the whole French fleet, with 
the possible exception of one cruiser 
and some torpedo-boats, and to re- 
construct it all over again from 
the very beginning, it will be 
acknowledged that to dub him 
revolutionary is hardly to exagger- 
ate. Yet his book calls for the 
more serious analysis in that it 
has received some degree of official 
countenance. Admiral Besnard, 
the in-coming Minister of Marine, 
has publicly recognised a type of 
vessel very similar to Admiral 
Fournier’s ideal as the best com- 
bative unit that a navy can 
possess. And Admiral Fournier 
himself has recently been put in 
command of a small squadron of 
cruisers commissioned to act as a 
tactical school for staff officers, 
Seeing that one of the points on 
which he insists most strenuously 
in ‘La Flotte Nécessaire’ is the 
imperative demand for such a 
tactical school at sea, it may 
reasonably be inferred that the 
Minister of Marine regards his 
theories with at least a tentative 
approval. Stamped with this 
semi-official guarantee, they must 
receive a more detailed examina- 
tion in this country than their 
apparent wildness might seem at 
first sight to demand. 

The proposal is, then, to recon- 
struct the whole French fleet, and 
—what is yet more startling—to 
reconstruct it of ships absolutely 
identical in type. The old distinc- 
tions of battleship and cruiser, 
coast-defence ship, look-out ship, 
torpedo-catcher, and all the rest, 
are to disappear utterly from the 
face of French waters. The key- 
words of the new scheme are homo- 
geneity and autonomy : the fleet is 
to be homogeneous through all its 
units, the units to be self-sufficing 
for all the various functions of war. 





1 La Flotte Nécessaire: ses avantages stratégiques, tactiques, et déconomiques. 
Par le Contre-Amiral F.-E. Fournier. 
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The archetype of this autonomous 
unit is the Dupuy-de-Léme. This 
vessel, generally classed as an ar- 
moured cruiser, was launched in 
1890, but not completed until some 
years later. She is of 6300 tons 
displacement, 374 feet long, of 51 
feet 6 inches beam, and 23 feet 6 
inches draught. She steams 17°5 
knots an hour with natural, and 
20 with forced, draught; and is 
reckoned able to make 4000 miles 
at 12:5 knots without coaling. She 
is armoured—and this is her most 
distinctive feature—with 47 inches 
of steel throughout her whole 
length and almost over the whole 
surface of the hull. For heavy 
armament she carries two 7°6- 
inch breechloaders and six 6:3-inch 
Canet quick-fire guns, besides nu- 
merous smaller quick-firers; the 
heavy guns are so mounted that 
she can fire five of them ahead, 
astern, or on either broadside.! 
This formidable type Admiral 
Fournier proposes to strengthen 
and develop into the unit of his 
homogeneous fleet, which is to be 
equal indifferently to every service 
demanded of a warship. The dis- 
placement he would increase to 
about 8300 tons, and would devote 
the 2000 tons thus gained to an in- 
crease in the speed, the radius of 
action, the offensive power of the 
quick-firing armament, and the re- 
sisting power of the armour. The 
two 76-inch breechloaders would be 
replaced by the largest quick-firing 
pieces obtainable: Canet already 
builds a quick-fire gunof 9:4 inches, 
and Lord Armstrong’s firm has 
mounted 8-inch guns on several 
South American cruisers: this 
change should mean an enormous 
gain in rapidity of discharge. 
At the same time the 47-inch 
armour would be thickened to 
6 inches of steel hardened by 
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the Harvey process, which rep- 
resents the resistance of over 10 
inches of wrought iron. The re- 
sult is thus described by Admiral 
Fournier: ‘A vessel capable of 
keeping the sea in all weathers, 
not liable to meet any foreign war- 
ship which she cannot outstrip or 
equal in speed, and fight with at 
least an even chance of victory, 
and capable of being employed in- 
differently, and thus under the 
conditions most favourable to the 
success of our arms, to all the war- 
services of our strategy and tac- 
tics.” The cost he reckons at 
£400,000 for each ship, and the 
period of building at two years, 
Laying down four or five a-year, 
he would thus obtain in twenty-five 
years—by which time all existing 
French warships would be obsolete 
—a homogeneous fleet of 117 ships. 
Of these he would maintain in the 
Mediterranean four squadrons and 
in the Channel three squadrons of 
nine ships apiece; another nine 
would be stationed on the west 
coast of France, while eight would 
radiate from Martinique, six from 
Dakar, six from Madagascar, fif- 
teen from Indo-China, and ten from 
New Caledonia. These would be 
supported by 300 torpedo-boats, 
both for coast defence and to ac- 
company the larger vessels to sea. 

For this fleet and for this type 
Admiral Fournier claims, to put 
it plumply, that it is the best 
fleet and the best warship that 
the mind of man can conceive, 
Every warship, it is now a plati- 
tude to say, is a compromise of 
excellences — speed, coal-capacity, 
protection, and armament — each 
of them unattainable in its full 
measure without detriment to the 
others. Hitherto it has been 
the universal practice of naval 
nations to specialise their war- 





1 At least this is the theory ; it is doubtful whether five guns could actually 


be so fired simultaneously in action. 
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vessels, adapting each class to one 
distinct function. Thus speed and 
coal-capacity are sacrificed to some 
extent in the battleship, and still 
more in the coast-defender, on 
condition of attaining a superior 
strength of armour and guns which 
will fit the vessel to fight in line. 
In the cruiser, on the other hand, 
such equipment is sacrificed in a 
corresponding degree to speed and 
endurance. Each class is_ built 
with an eye to the dominant 
function it has to perform, and 
a squadron is incomplete with- 
out ships specially built for each 
such function. But Admiral 
Fournier would change all this: 
each ship, he insists, ought to be 
equal in itself to the discharge of 
all the necessary duties of war. 

It may be allowed at once that 
the advantages of homogeneity are 
great and incontestable. Every 
sailor in the fleet would know his 
ship from the first moment of com- 
missioning. Not only officers and 
men, but guns, mountings, and 
every kind of machinery, could be 
transferred from one ship to find 
their place instantly on another. 
Homogeneity would remedy the 
slowness and inequality of promo- 
tion which tends to discourage the 
French liewtenant de vaisseau. And 
financially it would save France 
four million francs a-year, which 
is the sum estimated to be spent 
every year on modifications of 
ships during construction. The two 
last considerations are domestic to 
France, but the first is of universal 
application. That our own Ad- 
miralty realises the advantages of 
homogeneous squadrons, both in 
this respect and as simplifying 
problems of strategy and tactics, 
is demonstrated by the fact that it 
can build nine identical Magnifi- 
cents and eight Royal Sovereigns, 
while it hardly ever lays down less 
than a pair of ships of any type. 
The French navy is largely com- 
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posed of isolated designs, and con. 
tains no larger class than three 
among battleships and four among 
cruisers. But while there is an 
unquestionable advantagein groups 
of identical ships, — provided, of 
course, that the type is not a bad 
one, like our own Comus and her 
sisters ; in which case the identity 
of the group means simply the 
multiplication of one blunder by 
nine,—the formation of a fleet in 
similar groups is not at all the 
same thing as its absolute identity 
from the first ship to the last. So 
violent a revolution can only. be 
defended on the ground that the 
unit of this fleet is equal or superior 
for all possible purposes to any 
other ship that might be built at 
an equal cost with a view to one 
purpose only. That is to say, that 
a million pounds’ worth of Admiral 
Fournier’s improved Dupuy - de- 
Lémes must be as good or better 
for fighting a fleet action than a 
million pounds’ worth of any known 
type of battleship, better for inde- 
pendent cruising than a million 
pounds’ worth of any known type 
of cruiser, and so on for all pur- 
poses. 

This position Admiral Fournier 
gallantly essays to establish. The 
first advantage, he alleges, is the 
advantage of number. The more 
individual ships you buy for a 
certain sum, the better, says he, 
so long as they are large enough to 
keep the sea in any weather with- 
out loss of speed. There are no 
doubt conceivable cases when one 
big ship would be better than two 
smaller ones: for instance, if the 
Magnificent were to fight two of 
the improved Dupuy -de- Lémes, 
one on each broadside, she would 
be able at one discharge to pour 
2300 lb. of shot into each of 
her antagonists for 560 lb. she 
would receive. But in practice 
the two Frenchmen would not be 
found taking up a position so con- 
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siderately adapted to the enemy’s 
convenience; while on the other 
side, it is an obvious. strategical 
advantage that you can divide your 
two Dupuy-de-Lémes, if necessary, 
while your one Magnificent cannot 
propagate herself by fission, More- 
over, in case of torpedo attack, the 
small ships have two chances to the 
big ship’s one. As against more 
expensive ships, therefore, — but 
obviously only as against these,— 
Admiral Fournier’s type has the 
advantage of number. 

He next explains the enormous 
value to a ship of war of a wide 
radius of action and of a high 
speed. Nobody will deny it. 
Steam, which has enabled the 
modern battleship to go whither she 
will whatever wind may blow, has 
fettered this liberty with the con- 
dition that without coal she may go 
nowhither, fair wind or foul. A 
deficiency in coal- capacity may 
thus at any moment reduce the 
most powerful ship afloat to a log 
on the water, waiting only for 
night and torpedo-boats to go to 
the bottom. What coal-endurance 
is to strategy, speed is to tactics. 
It has taken the place of the 
weather-gage; as Admiral Fournier 
insists again and again, it enables 
the squadron which possesses it to 
choose the mode of combat best 
adapted to its own capabilities. 
Superior speed may often give the 
lighter combatant the victory; it 
can always save him from annihi- 
lation, But it is most unfortunate 
that our author never once tells 
us what exactly the coal-endurance 
and speed of his ship are to be. In 
one passage, already quoted, he 
says that they are both to be 
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greater than in the Dupuy-de- 
Léme. But later (p. 89), and that 
when he has left generalising and 
is engaged with exact calculations, 
he estimates that the whole of the 
2000 tons added to the displace- 
ment of the present Dupuy-de- 
Léme will be needed to increase 
the thickness of the belt and of 
the armour on the principal gun- 
positions! We must therefore 
leave the endurance of the new 
ship at 4000 miles at 12} knots, 
and her speed, with induced and 
forced draught respectively, at 
17°5 and 20 knots. This is a very 
important point, as we shall see 
when we come to consider the 
chances of a fleet engagement 
between Admiral Fournier’s pro- 
jected squadron and a squadron of 
battleships built on the principles 
which European nations have 
hitherto adopted. 

Pursuing the analysis of the 
autonomous unit, we come next 
to the question of armour and 
guns. Admiral Fournier delivers 
a vigorous attack on the method 
of armouring battleships in favour 
with the French Admiralty, and 
it seems to us that his attack 
strikes home, The French system 
has been to protect the water-line 
by a continuous but narrow belt of 
great thickness, while leaving the 
rest of the hull unprotected except 
the barbettes or turrets carrying 
the heaviest guns. Against this 
method our author brings forward 
two principal contentions, First, 
the belt is so narrow that at the 
ordinary draught of a ship it sinks 
below water until it is entirely 
submerged, so that it only protects 
the surface below the water-line 





1 The Jeanne d’Arc, to be laid down this year, has about the speed—20 knots 
at natural and 23 at forced draught—which Admiral Fournier appears to con- 


template for his type. 


But the Jeanne d’Arc, although of nearly the same 


armament and lighter armour than the Dupuy-de-Léme, displaces 11,270 tons, 


or close on 3000 tons more than Admiral Fournier’s type. 


We may conclude 


that French naval architects are as yet unable to get all the power he desiderates 


into a compass of 8300 tons. 
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where no projectile can threaten 
it. Second—and here we recog- 
nise the teaching of the battle of 
the Yalu — the introduction of 
heavy quick-firing pieces and high 
explosives has made this method 
of protection obsolete. The first 
point is not altogether conclusive. 
As the ship rolls in a sea-way the 
actual water-line varies with the 
roll: a belt whose lower edge runs 
along the normal water-line will 
thus with the roll expose a large 
extent of the unarmoured bottom 
to very destructive injuries which 
a belt, normally submerged but 
emerging with the roll, might 
easily prevent. But the second 
point is far more cogent—is in- 
deed unanswerable. All the un- 
armoured side above the belt is 
exposed to be riddled by high- 
explosive shells: the secondary 
armament will be put out of 
action, stores of ammunition will 
probably be exploded, any wooden 
structure set on fire, and the com- 
plement of the ship decimated in 
a few minutes. It is true that in 
the later battleships building for 
the French navy the secondary 
guns are protected by at least an 
inch or two of armour- plating. 
But the ammunition - hoists are 
still exposed to disablement, and 
a shell exploding underneath a 
heavy gun between the lower edge 
of its own turret and the upper 
edge of the belt might very con- 
ceivably put it out of action for 
good and all. It is for this reason 
that in our later battleships Sir 
William White, while still leaving 
bow and stern wholly unarmoured, 
has plated the whole side with a 
sufficient thickness of Harveyed 
steel—9 inches in the Magnificent, 
6 in the new improved Renowns 
—to keep out the heavier quick- 
fire shells, Admiral Fournier’s 
way of meeting the difficulty is 
analogous to this, but far bolder. 
He frankly abandons the heavy 
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armour and heavy guns that char- 
acterise the battleship: all his 
pieces are to be quick-firing, and 
none of his armour is to exceed 
6 inches. Of course this leaves 
his fleet completely vulnerable, not 
only to the heavy guns carried by 
British battleships, but also at 
close quarters to the 6-inch Arm- 
strong quick-firer. As a defence 
against this he proposes to use 
the superior speed of his ships, and 
to manceuvre so as to receive no 
projectile directly, but only on the 
bow or quarter at such an angle 
that they will break up or ricochet 
without penetrating. By an in- 
genious calculation he establishes 
—so far at least as trigonometry 
can do it—that no known. pro- 
jectile can pierce 6 inches of Har- 
veyed plating so long as it strikes 
at an inclination to the surface of 
not more than 50°. As long, 
therefore, as the side of the new 
Dupuy-de-Léme can be kept in- 
clined at an angle of 50° or less to 
the enemy’s line of fire, she should 
remain impregnable to all shot 
and shell in existence, If this 
theory is correct and will really 
work out in action, then fare- 
well to the battleship. The 9-inch 
armour and 46-ton guns of the 
Magnificent and her sisters are 
wellnigh as utterly useless as if we 
had thrown the metal into the sea. 

We are now in possession of 
Admiral Fournier’s case, and able 
to analyse the value of the type 
he recommends in its three aspects 
of scout, cruiser, and battleship. 
** No combination ”—thus he sums 
up the matter—“ would give us, 
for the resources of our Budget, a 
greater number of vessels, fitted 
indifferently for all services of 
war and best adapted to combat 
the enemy, than the homogeneous 
fleet we have in view, supported 
by a numerous flotilla of sea-going 
torpedo-boats.” And he founds 
this declaration on a mathematical 
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calculation showing that for each 
ton added to the displacement of 
8300, and therefore for each pound 
added to the cost of £400,000, 
there is obtained less and less 
maximum speed, less radius of 
action, and less offensive force. 
If, therefore, the ship so obtained 
is equal to all its functions, it is 
doubtless the most economical that 
can be built; it will possess also 
the vast advantage that every unit 
of it will be available for any 
duty with which the admiral in 
command may see fit to intrust it. 
A look-out ship, for instance, that 
can take her place in the line of 
battle when the work of scouting 
is done and the enemy brought 
to action, will at that moment be 
worth a dozen of the small un- 
armoured cruisers at present built 
by European navies for scouting 
work, which can do little more than 
observe the combat, through most 
of its stages, at a safe distance. 
But when we consider the task of 
scouting in itself, the superiority 
of the homogeneous fleet appears 
more open to question. The func- 
tion of a scout is to scout, and the 
quality requisite for this is the 
maintenance of a high continuous 
speed at sea—not a spurt under 
forced draught, which would always 
be liable to disable the boilers after 
a few hours, but a long spell of 
hard steaming at natural draught. 
Now, the natural-draught speed of 
the ship under examination is 17°5 
knots. That is no doubt fast 
enough to bring her into touch 
with any squadron of battleships ; 
but it would be hopelessly inade- 
quate when employed, let us say, 
against a small squadron of cruisers 
such as the Edgar, which has twice 
run twenty-four hours together at 
19:75 knots. This is no doubt a 
favourable case; but it must be 
remembered that we are crediting 
the Dupuy-de-Léme with her full 
speed on paper, which in practice 
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she might find it difficult to main- 
tain. Theefliciency of ascout further 
depends, not only on the power of 
getting information of the enemy’s 
movements, but on the swiftness 
with which the information gained 
can be conveyed to the proper 
quarter. On one single hour 
sooner or later might hang all the 
difference between success or fail- 
ure. If this is so, is it not plain 
that the Edgar would do scouting 
work more efficiently — that is, 
with a better chance of bringing 
her information in time to enable 
a commander-in-chief to act effec- 
tively upon it—than the enlarged 
Dupuy-de-Léme? Still less could 
this latter compete with armed ocean 
liners like the Campania for this 
purpose; but as the Campania 
would not be available from the 
first moment of war, we will leave 
her out of the comparison. There 
is also another question—that of 
expense. The scouting work of 
the existing French squadrons is 
confided to small cruisers, such as 
the Cosmao class of 1877 tons and 
the same natural-draught speed— 
17-5 knots—asthe Dupuy-de-Léme. 
These ships cost about £133,000 
apiece—that is to say, that three 
of them can be bought for the 
same price as one of Admiral 
Fournier's units. To this he 
would answer, like the practical 
seaman he shows himself from 
first to last, that the ships, 
possibly excellent for their pur- 
pose in the Mediterranean, would 
lose speed in contending against 
any sea. No ship, in his judg- 
ment, is fit for work in all waters 
and all weathers unless she dis- 
places at least 6000 tons. We 
may allow this point as good 
against the Cosmao; but there is 
reason to think that our own con- 
structors have solved the problem 
of a fast seagoing ship, with a con- 
siderable economy upon the dis- 
placement which he regards as the 
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minimum. Our cruisers of the 
Apollo class, whatever may be their 
weakness as fighting - machines, 
have at least shown themselves in 
many instances capable of main- 
taining a speed superior to that 
of the Dupuy-de-Léme for long 
periods together. The Latona, 
when she was quite new, and 
before her engine-room comple- 
ment had become familiar with 
her machinery, steamed twenty- 
four hours between Gibraltar and 
Malta at 17 knots, which is prob- 
ably more than the Dupuy - de- 
Léme could do. The Sirius, after 
three years on the South American 
station, with no opportunity of 
docking or cleaning her bottom, 
made 18:2 knots on her passage to 
England. These ships cost under 
£175,000, so that seven of them 
could be built for about the same 
sum as three of Admiral Fournier’s 
type. The Talbot, again, falls 
very little short of the 6000 tons 
he requires; in her trials the 
other day she averaged 19-2 knots,! 
and she only costs £300,000. The 
conclusion from this is important. 
Admiral Fournier gives up, so far 
as scouting is concerned, the very 
advantage of greater numbers at 
equal expense on which he insists 
so strongly; and there is no 
operation of war in which a large 
number of ships confers so vast 
an advantage on its possessor. 
The root of the matter is, that a 
ship built with a view to fast 
steaming will steam faster than 
one built with a view to combin- 
ing this aptitude in equal propor- 
tion with other incompatible or at 
least conflicting excellences. For 
scouting Admiral Fournier could 
get a far superior ship, an Edgar, 
at rather less than his autonomous 
type, and seven ships as good— 
Latonas—at the same price as 
three of his own models. And 
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the enormous benefit to an admiral 
of having seven ships to observe 
the enemy instead of three might 
easily turn the whole fortunes of 
a war. 

A similar argument will apply, 
though not with anything like 
equal force, to the employment of 
the Dupuy-de-Léme as a cruiser 
for the attack or defence of com- 
merce. Ina war between England 
and France the French cruiser, 
though apparently taking the of.- 
fensive as against commerce, would 
really be on the defensive. Her 
object, it has been held hitherto, 
would be, not to destroy British 
cruisers, but to be left free to 
destroy British merchantmen: it 
has been even suggested by French 
writers that the commanding officer 
of a French cruiser ought to be 
court-martialled any time he went 
into action with a British cruiser 
when he could avoid it. With 
this intention of preying on com- 
merce, while evading an action with 
armed ships, the United States 
have built the Columbia and Min- 
neapolis, vessels of very high speed 
and coal-capacity, but armed far 
more lightly than the normal 
cruiser of the same size. France 
last year followed suit by laying 
down two similar vessels, the 
Guichen and Chateau Renault, 
which are to be completed in 1898. 
Admiral Fournier proposes to de- 
stroy British commerce and British 
cruisers together. Taking as his 
text the Columbia’s fuil-power run 
from the Needles to Sandy Hook, 
in which she only averaged 18-41 
knots against a trial speed of 23, 
he condemns the commerce - de- 
stroyer altogether. She is not 
fast enough to overtake the ocean 
liner, and she is not powerful 
enough to fight the cruiser proper. 
He prefers to depend for cruising 
on his own type, and probably 





1 She made 20 knots with forced draught. 
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with good reason. The improved 
Dupuy-de-Léme would be a terrible 
menace to our commerce in time 
of war. Her 6-in. mail would give 
her a tremendous advantage over 
the unarmoured deck - protected 
cruisers, which would be all we 
could pit against her. Such of 
them as she could overtake she 
would destroy without difficulty. 
Such as had the legs of her would 
be safe; but what would be the 
value to this country of a cruiser 
which was obliged to leave the sea 
to the enemy to be swept clear of 
British commerce? The fastest 
and most powerful of our cruisers, 
the Edgar, Blenheim, or Terrible, 
might use their superior speed and 
one or two heavier guns to fight 
a long-range action on the system 
of presenting themselves only 
obliquely to the enemy’s fire, as 
expounded by our author himself. 
But they would have little chance 
of putting her out of action, and 
every shell penetrating their un- 
armoured sides would cause hor- 
rible destruction. Or they might 
use their higher speed to close at 
once, and trust to their heavier 
armament to overwhelm the enemy. 
But even so, many of their in- 
adequately protected guns might 
easily be put out of action before 
the range became short enough to 
do much damage to the armoured 
side of their antagonist. And it 
must be remembered as a cardinal 
principle that every action, even 
if in itself indecisive, which leaves 
a hostile cruiser at large on the 
high seas is strategically a British 
defeat. Perhaps the only cruisers 
afloat that could meet the new 
Dupuy-de-Léme on equal terms 
are the American New York and 
Brooklyn, or, better still, the 
Esmeralda, just launched for Chili 
by Messrs Armstrong. She is 
almost as completely protected as 
the new Dupuy-de-Léme would be, 
her speed is greater, and her arma- 
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ment far more powerful. She, 
without doubt, could rush in and 
finish the matter out of hand with 
her quick-firers. Yet for anything 
like the Esmeralda you may search 
in vain through the British navy. 

But the operations of isolated 
cruisers, however damaging, are 
not likely to be decisive in a naval 
war. England was beggared by 
commercial losses more than once 
during the Napoleonic struggle ; 
but our fleets never ceased to 
keep the sea, and in the end we 
swept off all hostile cruisers, and 
pursued our trade almost un- 
molested. In the same way the 
Alabama and her Confederate com- 
panions destroyed the mercantile 
shipping of the North, but the 
fighting strength of the Northern 
navy remained unchallenged and 
decisive. It is now—thanks to 
such writers as Admiral Colomb 
and Mr Spenser Wilkinson—ac- 
cepted as a first principle of naval 
warfare that victory can only be 
gained by the command of the 
sea, The side which can anni- 
hilate the enemy’s fleets, or keep 
them penned in their ports by a 
superior force, has gained the 
command of the sea, and is then 
in a position to strike home. If 
France secured this advantage, the 
mortal blow would take the form 
of an invasion of England. If 
England secured it, we should at 
least be safe from invasion,—for 
any descent on our shores without 
the sea held behind it would be in 
the end far more disastrous to the 
invader than to us,—while by de- 
stroying French commerce and 
isolated French warships, by re- 
ducing French colonies and similar 
operations, we should endeavour 
to convince the enemy that she 
had nothing to gain by continuing 
the war. Now we have all sup- 
posed hitherto that the force by 
which this decisive command of 
the sea is to be won and enforced is 
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the battleship, mailed in the thick 
armour and carrying the great 
guns which Admiral Fournier con- 
temns, What has he to put in 
their place? He knows — none 
better—what is England’s correct 
strategy in the event of war. 
“ Our adversaries,” he writes, “will 
find themselves compelled to keep 
the squadron forming our chief 
naval armament tied to our coasts 
by hurling the first line of their 
fleet upon it immediately, with 
the object of attacking it so 
fiercely as to destroy it, or to 
inflict such injuries that it will 
be unable to carry the war further 
than our maritime frontiers.” Even 
if the French fleets won a succes- 
sion of victories, he continues, 
they would probably suffer so 
heavily that this object would 
be attained. The mission, then, 
of the homogeneous fleet is to 
evade the attacking squadrons, as 
its speed and coal-capacity would 
enable it to do, and to proceed to 
the attack of British commerce, 
for which duty, as we have seen, 
it is admirably fitted. But why 
should a war of this kind ever 
end at all? What opportunity 
would it give France of bringing 
her vastly preponderant military 
resources to bear against us? Ad- 
miral Fournier seems to feel this 
difficulty, for though he deprecates 
decisive actions at the opening of 
the war, he gives tactical rules for 
fleet engagements adapted to the 
peculiarities of his type of vessel. 
It is characteristic of his whole 
attitude as the apostle of actual 
experience that the two kinds of 
sea-fight of which he analyses the 
principles are directly modelled 
on the only two fleet-actions of 
modern times — Lissa and the 
Yalu. In following him briefly 
into these two forms of combat 
we may conveniently imagine our 
own nine battleships of the Mag- 
nificent type opposed to the eigh- 
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teen improved Dupuy - de - Lémes 
which he assigns for offensive 
purposes to the Channel: the com- 
parison is the more appropriate 
in that the two fleets will have 
cost approximately the same. The 
first plan of action drawn out is 
the sudden attack, after the man- 
ner of Tegetthof at Lissa. The 
faster squadron—in this case the 
French—gathers on the rear of 
the enemy’s line, and then sud- 
denly hurls all its concentrated 
force on his weakest point. To 
prevent his rearmost ship from 
being destroyed in detail, the Eng- 
lish admiral turns, and the two 
fleets cross beam to beam. The 
Frenchman uses his _ superior 
speed to concentrate upon the 
weak point of the line, and crush 
it under the full fury of his fire ; 
he then, still like Tegetthof, wheels 
round at full speed before the 
enemy has time to turn, thus 
compelling him either to disperse 
in flight or to see himself taken 
in flank. Such is the theory of 
the fight; but the British mind 
may perhaps be pardoned a doubt 
as to its success in practice, In 
the case of the nine Magnificents 
there would be no weakest spot in 
the line. All the ships are similar, 
and we may fairly assume this 
similarity, since all our nine ships 
are built or building, while Ad- 
miral Fournier’s eighteen are still 
in the air. The enemy’s eighteen 
ships then, we will suppose, cross 
broadside on with the Magnifi- 
cent: what will be the result? 
We do not see how it can 
be questionable for a moment. 
Against the first French ship's 
five quick-fire guns behind 6-inch 
armour, throwing at one discharge 
561 lb. of metal, would be brought 
to bear four 46-ton guns behind 
14 inches, and six 6-inch quick- 
firers behind 6 inches of armour, 
throwing 4000 lb. of metal. The 
Magnificent’s water-line and bar- 
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bettes would be impervious to all 
the French pieces but one; the 
French ship would be vulnerable 
to all the ten English guns, 
which would perhaps fire armour- 
piercing shot and bursting shell 
alternately. Who can doubt the 
result? The Frenchman would 
certainly come out of that terrific 
storm a hopeless wreck ; the Eng- 
lishman would almost as certainly 
be ready to face the next. How 
many of the eighteen the Magnifi- 
cent would thus dispose of before 
she were put out of action is a 
matter too conjectural for profit- 
able inquiry, but it is surely a 
very low estimate that she would 
account for at least two. And 
even if she disabled only two, the 
relative strength of the combat- 
ants would be just what it was 
before. It must be allowed that 
Admiral Fournier seems himself 
to snrink from the consequences 
of so direct an encounter, for he 
recommends this mode of attack 
only in two cases: when the 
French fleet is suffering too much 
from the fire of the enemy, and 
when it is supported by a pre- 
ponderant torpedo flotilla. As 
for the first case, if the new 
type suffered too much from an 
oblique fire, how much more, con- 
sidering its comparatively unpro- 
tected sides, would it not suffer 
from a direct broadside, when 
four instead of two big guns could 
bear? As for the second, we too 
have our torpedo flotilla. The 
moment for the French torpedo- 
boats would come just before the 
leading French ship came beam 
to beam with the leading British 
battleship : masked by the fire of 
their friends, they would dash 
upon her and endeavour to send 
her to the bottom. The answer 
to that menace is that we should 
have our destroyers ready to sink 
the hostile torpedo-boat with gun- 
fire, and, if occasion offered, to 
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sink the autonomous type with 
the torpedo. And if the torpedo- 
destroyers lately commissioned 
with the Channel and Particular 
Service squadrons have in many 
cases proved too fragile to keep 
the sea uninjured in all weathers, 
that is only the more reason for 
believing that the smaller and 
frailer French torpedo-boats would 
be still less seaworthy. It is safe 
to say that for one case when 
the weather had robbed our fleet 
of its torpedo-destroyers there 
would be three when the homo- 
geneous fleet would be bereaved 
in like manner. 

But it is easy to see that it is not 
in this sudden attack that Admiral 
Fournier puts his chief hope. His 
favourite action is evidently what 
he calls the artillery combat at a 
limited distance, which is the 
systematisation of Admiral Ito’s 
tactics at the battle of the Yalu. 
The general scheme of it is easy to 
explain, though the theorem on 
which it rests is too technical for 
every landsman’s digestion. The 
admiral whose fleet is the speedier 
describes round his adversary, in 
line-ahead, a logarithmic spiral such 
that the cosine of the angle formed 
by his course with any possible 
course of the enemy shall always 
be equal to the proportion of the 
enemy’s speed to his own. In less 
alarming language, the admiral of 
the faster squadron first takes up 
his position at the distance from 
the enemy —say, 1500 to 3000 
yards — at which he desires the 
artillery duel to be fought: he 
then, by looking up his table of 
logarithms, is able to steer such a 
course constantly ahead of the 
enemy that the two fleets will 
never approach nearer than the 
initial distance. The possibility 
of this Admiral Fournier demon- 
strates by sheer trigonometry, and 
the result of applying the theorem 
is that the faster French ship will 
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constantly present her quarter to 
the enemy, while the enemy will 
present her bow to the French- 
man. This theorem applies equal- 
ly to single combats and to fleet- 
actions, only in the latter the 
distance to be maintained must be 
measured from the hindmost ship 
in the line, which is nearest the 
enemy. For this formation Ad- 
miral Fournier claims two main 
advantages: first, that the slower 
or interior line finds the fire of its 
rearward ships masked by the 
leading vessels; and, secondly, 
that while the faster circling line 
receives the enemy’s fire on its 
quarter at an angle to the surface 
of its armour-plates of under 50°, 
so that shot glances off harmless, 
the interior or British line receives 
all the fire on its unarmoured bow. 

But if Admiral Fournier — to 
take up again the imaginary battle 
between eighteen of his type and 
nine Magnificents—expects to win 
a decisive victory by this forma- 
tion, it may reasonably be asked 
whether he has not misread the 
lesson of the Yalu. It may be 
conceded that Admiral Ito owed 
his victory primarily to his super- 
iority in speed and quick-firing 
ordnance ; and secondly, but not 
less essentially, to his brilliant 
tactical inspiration of circling 
round the enemy in line-ahead, 
which gave him the full fruition 
of that superiority. Yet Admiral 
Ito’s victory at the Yalu was not 
a victory of cruisers over iron- 
clads, It was a victory of cruisers 
over weaker cruisers—a victory, 
also, impaired by the presence of 
ironclads on the beaten side. The 
Chinese battleships, the Ting Yuen 
and Chen Yuen, endured towards 
the close of the fight the whole 
volume of the Japanese fire. They 
carried out of action about 200 
shot-dints apiece, and their un- 
armoured ends especially were 
riddled by the numerous quick- 
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firing pieces mounted by Admiral 
Ito’s squadron. Yet at the end of 
the day they still remained in 
line battle- worthy and replying 
to the fire of the enemy; they 
both returned safely to port, and 
a month afterwards were ready 
for action again: the Chen Yuen 
is at this moment a valued mem- 
ber of the Japanese fleet. 
other hand, the Matsushima, Ad- 
miral Ito’s unarmoured flagship, 
was put out of action by a single 
12-inch shell from the Chen Yuen. 
A heap of ammunition was set 
afire, two 4°7-inch guns were dis- 
abled, and out of the whole com- 
plement of 360, no less than 111 
were killed or wounded ; whereas 
the two Chinese ironclads lost 
between them in killed and wound- 
ed no more than 61. It is quite 
plain that this can have been in 
no sense a victory of the fast, 
quick-firing cruiser over the ar- 
moured battleship. To return to 
our hypothetical combat, the prin- 
cipal point established by the 
behaviour of the two Chinamen is 
that it is not so easy to disable a 
battleship by shattering her un- 
armoured bow as foreign writers 
have often assumed. The leading 
British ships in the line would 


have to sustain a fearful hail 
of shot and shell, and would 
doubtless suffer most severely. 


But the fire from the eighteen 
ships of the French fleet would 
not bear upon them with any- 
thing like equal intensity, as will 
readily be seen. Let us suppose 
that the French admiral decides 
to fight at a range of 1500 yards— 
which means that the rearmost ship 
in his line maintains at least that 
distance from the foremost ship of 
the enemy. If the range were less, 
the British fleet might easily form 
up in line abreast and shatter the 
hindmost skips with a converging 
fire: even at 1500 yards, with an 
enemy not much inferior in speed, 
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the French admiral would have 
this danger to fear. Now, suppos- 
ing the rearmost French ship main- 
tains this distance from the head 
of the British column, where will 
the leading ship be? Supposing 
the ships following each other at 
intervals of one cable—and to 
steam at high speed in such close 
order would be to invite the risk 
that any ship disabled would be 
run down by a friend—the first 
ship would be perhaps 3000 yards 
ahead of the eighteenth, and there- 
fore out of effective range of the 
enemy. ‘The line must keep head- 
ing away from the slower enemy, 
for if the leading ships circled 
round within range of the British 
heavy guns they would expose 
their weak broadsides and invite 
destruction. If, on the other 
hand, the French line only turned 
back towards the following British 
when out of range of its guns, the 
leading vessels would themselves, 
with their lighter guns, be still 
more incapable of injuring the 
enemy than the enemy would be 
of injuring them. It seems to 
follow from this that the converg- 
ing fire on the foremost British 
ship would be nothing like the fire 
of the whole fleet. Each French- 
man within range could bring to 
bear on the enemy four quick-firers 
of 6 to 8 inches calibre training 
over the quarter ; to these the lead- 
ing British ship could reply with 
two very heavy guns, and at least 
three 6-inch quick-firers. The 
British ship would be liable to 
have her unarmoured bow riddled, 
and possibly have her forward 
guns put out of action. The 
Frenchman would expose her 
quarter and her stern; her guns 
might be put out of action, and 
also, since some part of her stern 
might present a square target, she 
might have her armour pierced. 
More than this, in any sea she 
might easily suffer damage to her 
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rudder, perhaps even to her screws, 
which would render her unmanage- 
able. After all, it would be diffi- 
cult to fight a fleet-action by the 
book of logarithms, and the slightest 
failure to keep station would be to 
expose the stern to be raked by the 
pursuer. Now, mark the conse- 
quence of disablement in each 
case. The destruction of the un- 
armoured forepart of the Magnifi- 
cent would not sink the ship, but 
would only reduce her speed, and 
as the fleet of Magnificents is by 
hypothesis the slower, this should 
be no serious damage. She might 
have to fall out of line, but even 
this would not be necessary. On 
the other hand, suppose a French 
ship from any injury lost her speed 
or became unmanageable; she must 
necessarily fall out of line, unless 
the whole squadron is to let the 
British, with their heavier guns 
and thicker armour, take it at the 
incalculable disadvantage of an 
action at close quarters. When 
the Magnificent fell out of line the 
rest of the squadron could circle 
round her and dare the enemy to 
dash in upon her. When the new 
Dupuy-de-Léme fell out, her sisters 
must perforce abandon her, unless 
they wish to be shattered by a 
direct fire, and she falls an easy 
prey to the following fleet. 

The general result appears to be 
that the nine Magnificents would 
be battered more than the French- 
men, but would be able to stand 
it better; that they should make 
short work of any disabled Dupuy- 
de-Lémes, and could probably save 
any lame duck of their own. In 
any case, it is difficult to see how 
Admiral Fournier’s fleet could hope 
for more than a drawn battle; in 
which case, why should it give 
battle at all? But there is another 
case which must be considered. 
Supposing that, instead of nine 
Magnificents, the British squadron 
consisted of twelve improved Re- 
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nowns, of the type of which Mr 
Goschen proposes to lay down five 
this year. These ships will prob- 
ably steam about 18 knots with 
natural draught and 19 knots with 
forced. They would thus have 
half a knot an hour in hand of 
Admiral Fournier’s fleet at natural 
draught, though they would be a 
knot behind when forcing their 
engines. It follows that the 
French must either give up the 
formation specially adapted to 
them or run their engines at a 
high pressure. Now, in a long 
engagement—and the tactics Ad- 
miral Fournier foreshadows neces- 
sarily presuppose a long engage- 
ment — some of the boilers are 
certain to become overheated and 
break down. Every French ship 
that breaks down must fall out 
of line, as we have seen, and 
either strike to the enemy or be 
sunk. In this case, then, more 
assuredly than in the other, the 
homogeneous fleet could hardly 
hope for a decisive victory, and 
might, with the worst of the luck, 
suffer a decisive defeat. 

There remains one other pos- 
sibility. The homogeneous fleet 
might abstain from important 
actions altogether, and set itself 
to starve Britain out by cutting 
off her import of food and raw 
material. Whether this could be 
done or not depends mainly on the 
spirit of the British people. If 
they were unwilling to face great 
national hardship, if a dear loaf 
and no work drove them on their 
knees to Paris, the thing could be 
done. But if we had the fortitude 
to endure a period of privation, 
the most powerful battle - fleet 
must win in the end. We could 
protect our supplies by a judicious 
distribution for convoy of battle- 
ships, which the hesitation of the 
French to fight, and their con- 
sequent dispersion, would set free 
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from the normal duty of observ- 
ing the French naval ports. Mean- 
while, if we had sufficient fighting 
force—as at present we have not 
—small squadrons would bar the 
entrance to all French arsenals 
and coaling-stations, so that no 
enemy could go in to refit without 
a fight. Left to themselves, the 
autonomous vessels would discover 
in time that there is no autonomy 
for the man-of-war whose country 
cannot command the sea. They 
might coal at sea or in neutral 
ports. But with the lapse of 
months they would become foul 
and slow and in need of docking; 
they would suffer damage even in 
winning fights which they would 
be allowed no opportunity to 
repair. So they would fall victims 
one by one, until the whole 117 
disappeared off the ocean. And 
all the time we should have been 
carrying out our preconceived 
programme, stopping French com- 
merce and reducing French colonies 
almost as if there were no French 
fleet at all. 

We have, in sum, to thank 
Admiral Fournier for a most 
interesting and most instructive 
essay. He has adumbrated a 
very formidable type of fighting 
ship, of which we might profitably 
add a few examples to our own 
navy. He has enriched naval 
tactics with the fullest scientific 
deductions from the latest naval 
experience. We can congratulate 
France on the possession of so 
keen and capable a sailor, and 
we are quite sure that the officers 
under his tuition will receive 
lessons that, win or lose, will be 
of inestimable service to them if 
they are called to enter upon a 
war. But we cannot think, for 
all that he has taught us, that he 
has yet pointed his countrymen to 
a royal road for the annihilation 
of Britain. 
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TuHE motto on the title-page of 
the first volume warned us that 
this biography would be sensa- 
tional, but we cannot agree that 
the strangeness of the career was 
limited to its Anglican period. 
Nor is Mr Purcell himself of that 
opinion, in spite of the triumphant 
lines which on his second title- 
page he applies to Manning as a 
Catholic. The drama is marked 
by the same characteristics all the 
way through. From the day when, 
as rector of Lavington, he rang 
the church bell with his own 
hands to summon the rustics to 
prayers before the day’s work 
began, to the day when, at the 
Pope’s right hand in an Ecumeni- 
cal Council, he dictated a decision 
which added a new dogma to the 
Catholic faith, there is unbroken 
consistency of conduct, displaying 
all the virtues and all the vices 
of a turbulent and self-seeking 
ecclesiastic, using all the powers 
which from time to time accreted 
to him for the advancement of his 
order and of himself, but at the 
same time conscientiously for what 
he considered to be the good of 
his people. 

It is not, however, by his exer- 
cise in his own proper person of 
Christian virtues as a philanthro- 
pist or as a man bent on doing 
good in his generation that Man- 
ning’s life is to be judged. We 
may pay all due respect to his 
many high qualities and to his 
good deeds, some of them good 
more in intention than in their re- 
sults. His life must be judged 
as that of an ecclesiastical states- 
man who concerned himself in 
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a conspicuous degree with what 
he calls (vol. i. p. 481) the outer 
sphere of the Church, its visible 
order of succession and govern- 
ment, and its claim in its cor- 
porate capacity to possess a super- 
natural and divine life and autho- 
rity. The practical result so dear 
to the ecclesiastical mind is that 
the priest is armed with super- 
natural authority, and his flock, 
consisting of scared and obedient 
penitents, hang on his lips as the 
dispenser of their fate in a future 
world. The independence of Teu- 
tonic and Anglo-Saxon character 
has for three centuries recoiled 
from the monstrous absurdity of 
this claim. The nineteenth cen- 
tury has witnessed a remarkable 
movement to revive it, which will 
always be associated with the name 
of Newman. That movement pre- 
pared, in Mr Purcell’s words (p. 
652), rich and ample materials— 
stones for the hand of the master- 
builder—to help in building up 
again the Church of Rome in the 
land. Manning’s chief office, ac- 
cording to his biographer, was to 
interpret Newman’s ideas to the 
world at large, in his own person 
and by his acts. The result was to 
break down the insularity of Eng- 
lish Catholicism, to introduce with- 
in its limits a race of converts at 
first more critical than appreciative, 
and consequently regarded as a 
nuisance; to re-establish a Catholic 
hierarchy in 1851; to multiply 
religious houses and the number 
of priests and Catholic institutions. 
Manning, however, at the close of 
his life was occupied in his auto- 
biographical note with the subject 
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of the hindrances to the spread of 
Catholicism in England. We may 
accordingly infer that the failure 
of his hopes was more apparent 
than his successes, and we can 
hardly conceive it to be possible 
that the British race, either Eng- 
‘lish or Scotch, would ever volun- 
tarily re-enter that prison-house 
of the human spirit, the Roman 
Catholic Church, or ever regard 
the bastard imitation of it by a 
portion of the Anglican Church 
with any more friendly feeling 
than that of amused toleration. 

Manning’s character is interest- 
ing because of the object which he 
had in view, and the incessant 
activity with which, in a career 
conspicuous more for its personal 
achievement than for its intel- 
lectual or spiritual ascendancy, 
he pursued it. The biographer 
has no exaggerated estimate of 
whatever loyalty may be due to 
the confidence which Manning re- 
posed in him. He has tracked his 
hero through all his devious courses 
with the sagacity of a sleuth-hound, 
and has laid bare its numerous 
failings in a spirit in which exul- 
tation is at least as visible on 
the surface of things as either 
regret or humiliation. We do not 
blame him in the least. There is 
no room for judicious suppression 
when the hero has himself been 
busy with fire and scissors amongst 
his papers. A biographer, after 
such scant confidence reposed in 
him, is not bound to become an 
accessory after the fact, to conceal 
the suppressions already made and 
suppress more. He can hardly 
decline the task which he has pro- 
mised to fulfil, and under the cir- 
cumstances straightforward can- 
dour is the only course open to 
him. 

Manning, it is clear, however 
much he may have hinted to the 
contrary, was not one of “ the band 
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of earnest young men” who used 
to meet at Newman’s rooms at 
Oriel. He left Oxford without 
any religious opinions. His chief 
accomplishment at the University, 
over and above a first-class in 
classics, was his fame at the Union 
as a political orator. His ambi- 
tion was to enter Parliament, but 
his father’s bankruptcy put an 
end to visions of that kind ; “ poli- 
tics,” he remarked, ‘ without a 
penny in one’s pocket is a bad 
trade.” And at the same time he 
fell under the Evangelical influence 
of Robert Bevan and his sister, 
the latter pointing out to him that 
higher aims and heavenly ambi- 
tions were still open to him. Miss 
Bevan was his spiritual mother, 
but after he became a Catholic he 
begged her to return him his let- 
ters, as he said they might com- 
promise him. ‘Of these letters not 
one has been preserved. Of hers 
not one has escaped the flames to 
bear witness to the source of Man- 
ning’searly Puritanism.” His own 
reminiscences, written fifty-seven 
years after the event, hint that his 
serious views and “revulsion from 
the Anglican Church” began at 
Oxford; but these reminiscences 
are not, it seems, always to be re- 
lied upon. At all events he ob- 
tained at first a refuge in the Oolo- 
nial Office, and avoided the Church 
as a profession until the combined 
effect of his father’s bankruptcy 
and a disappointment in love sent 
him back, against his wish, to Ox- 
ford to prepare for orders. At 
least his confidential letters of that 
date intimate to that effect; al- 
though half a century later he 
attributed the step he took to 
spiritual motives and a divine call. 

He became curate of Lavington, 
and satisfied his Evangelical rector 
and all besides of the soundness of 
his theological views. In May 
1833 his rector died. Shortly 
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afterwards he became engaged to 
the rector’s daughter. In June 
the late rector’s mother presented 
him with the living just vacated 
by her son, and in November of 
that year he married. Four years 
later his wife died. It seems to 
have been a perfectly happy mar- 
riage, during which husband and 
wife were devoted to their parish 
and to one another, and Manning 
at least paid to his wife’s memory 
the tribute of intense grief at her 
loss. Marriage, however much it 
synchronised with ecclesiastical 
promotion at the time, was an 
awkward circumstance in the life 
of a Romish Cardinal and Arch- 
bishop. The “ circumstance” ac- 
cordingly was hushed up. “ Pro- 
vidence,” piously observes his 
biographer, “has a long arm, and 
God in His wisdom took her to 
Himself.” The cold-blooded nature 
of the husband is shown in his 
indifference as time went on to 
his wife’s memory ; loyalty to love 
or to the comrade who had so 
early fallen by his side was in- 
convenient and was quenched. In 
1880 two volumes of his letters 
were bequeathed to him by his 
brother. His ruthless scissors de- 
stroyed all the letters, 1833-37, 
which covered his married life. 
“So effectually,” says his bio- 
grapher, “was the story of his 
marriage suppressed that Catho- 
lics, with one or two exceptions, 
ax well as the general public, knew 
nothing about his married life.” 
Net the remotest allusion was 
made to it by the Cardinal in any 
of his innumerable letters, jour- 
nals, diaries, note-books, and mem- 
oranda, or in his most intimate 
communications—except in 1880 
one brief and formal apology for 
it, obviously intended for publica- 
tion. In 1844-47, before his 
Catholic days, and while Angli- 
canism had possession of his mind, 
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his diary refers to ‘“God’s ten 
special mercies,” mentioning 1837, 
the year of his wife’s death, as 
one of them. The disconsolate 
widower is represented in the only 
passage of the Life which he cared 
to see as sitting by his wife’s tomb 
for hours composing his sermons. 
In later years, after he had, by 
his persistent neglect, forfeited the 
right to revere her memory, he 
refused even to repair it. 

As rector Manning was a strict 
disciplinarian, an _ ecclesiastical 
martinet. He was an extreme 
Evangelical, a regular reader of 
the ‘Record,’ the object of ‘its 
benedictions. In 1838 came the 
“Tracts for the Times.” Trac- 
tarianism was “in the air.” 
“Manning,” says his biographer, 
“was quick in discerning that the 
Tractarian movement was becom- 
ing a power in the land.” He 
entered into friendly relations 
with that party, and paid in that 
year his first visit to Rome with 
the blessing of Newman, with 
whom he was now on affectionate 
terms. There for the first time he 
met Dr Wiseman, whose veracity 
he had publicly but anonymously 
impugned only two years before. 
Shortly after his return he was 
made Archdeacon of Chichester, 
in spite of being regarded by his 
bishop as a “ Romaniser” in dis- 
guise. But Manning’s letters dis- 
abused the episcopal mind of all 
suspicion, and the appointment, 
which was generally approved, was 
his highest preferment in the Eng- 
lish Church. In his new capacity 
he elected to break with Newman 
and the Tractarian party. Though 
as simple rector he might coquet 
with them without scandal, as a 
high official to be “implicated in 
any way with the Tractarian 
party at Oxford would, as he well 
knew, be destructive alike to his 
present work and future influence, 
3H 
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and fatal to any hope or chance of 
ecclesiastical preferment.” His 
annual charge as Archdeacon 
placed him in the front rank of 
the defenders of the English 
Church against ‘‘ Romanising” 
tendencies on the one side, and 
popular Protestantism on the 
other. They were looked forward 
to with the utmost eagerness, more 
than fulfilled expectations, vindi- 
cated the Church of England as a 
standing witness to “the blessed 
results of the Reformation.” They 
drew a broad line of demarcation 
between himself and the accused 
Tractarians, who had: just seen 
Tract 90 condemned by the Uni- 
versity authorities. He regarded 
the Reformation as “this gracious 
act of God’s providence towards 
His Church;” they “as that 
great schism which shattered the 
sacrament of unity.” He could 
not, however, escape the penalties 
of former association, do what he 
would. The temper of the time re- 
fused to discriminate between him 
and them ; the hope of any “ higher 
sphere of usefulness” grew dim. 
In 1843 Newman retired to 
Littlemore, and there were fore- 
bodings of a wholesale declension 
to Rome. The ‘Record’ would 
not under those circumstances let 
Manning alone, mindful of “his 
apostasy from Gospel truth.” It 
gibbeted him as a Tractarian ; and 
not all his tact and prudence 
availed against the watchful enemy. 
He declined a newspaper contro- 
versy, and yet was bound to clear 
himself if he were to retain any 
hope of promotion. The occasion 
demanded something desperate. 
** Manning,” says his biographer, 
“counting the cost, was equal to 
the occasion.” He went down to 
Oxford, and on the day sacred to 
Guy Fawkes in the year 1843 
preached an ultra-Protestant ser- 
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The correspondence is published 
which shows the growing influence 
exercised by Newman and the 
Tractarian movement over Man- 
ning’s mind in 1838-40 and on- 
wards to 1845, the date of New- 
man’s conversion; also the corre- 
spondence, especially with Robert 
Wilberforce, 1847-50, which shows 
that doubts and difficulties in his 
mind were destroying his allegiance 
to the English Church. Until 
this fatal 5th November 1843, 
Newman took no notice of his 
desertion. His holding aloof as 
Archdeacon was condoned as only 
too common under the circum- 
stances. 


“ But what was remembered against 
him—by some unforgotten to the end 
—was that in the day of disaster and 
defeat, in a time of turmoil and 


popular outcry against Newman and 
the writers of the Tracts, the Arch- 
deacon of Chichester fell not only into 
line with the protesting bishops and 
the leaders of popular Protestantism, 


but smote with his own hand them 
that were down.” 


The crisis, however, had been 
reached. Manning had a letter in 
his pocket from Newman which 
announced his impending secession. 
He had shown it to Mr Gladstone, 
who was thrown into the wildest 
excitement, staggering like a 
drunken man and at his wits’ end, 
as he expressed it, while Newman, 
like some Faust, was gambling for 
his soul. Manning preserved his 
composure a little better than this, 
but saw the necessity of breaking 
with the Tractarians finally and 
unmistakably. He responded to 
the “No Popery” outcry against 
Newman by the violent anti- 
Popery sermon just mentioned from 
the pulpit of St Mary’s, Oxford, 
which Newman had just vacated. 
He launched forth in a style suited 
to Exeter Hall against the Cath- 
olic Church and Popes, hinting that 
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the Gunpowder Plot itself had 
been encouraged by Roman casu- 
istry; the roof rang with his Prot- 
estantism. In an evil moment on 
the next day his former intimacy 
with Newman, doctrinal as well 
as personal, rose to his memory, 
and feeling the awkwardness of 
the situation, he hurried down to 
Littlemore to explain. The news 
of his sermon preceded him, and 
on his arrival the answer was “‘ Not 
at home.” He understood its 
meaning, says Mr Purcell, and so 
did all Oxford. “The 5th Nov- 
ember sermon was extinguished in 
laughter. It is not only in France 
that le ridicule tue.” The young 
man who took the message, and 
who tried to cover the slight by 
walking bareheaded half the way 
back to Oxford with the mortified 
Archdeacon, was James Anthony 
Froude. By the end of December, 
however, Manning’s suppleness and 
Newman’s magnanimity had re- 
stored their friendly relations. 
But although the sermon was con- 
doned there was little or no com- 
munication afterwards between 
them. In 1845 Newman took the 
decisive step, convinced that “ our 
Church is in schism, and that my 
salvation depends on my joining 
the Church of Rome.” Manning 
remained; his hopes were not 
yet extinguished. Bishop Phill- 
potts said no power on earth could 
keep Manning from the Bench. 
Newman believed that he had a 
grand career before him in the 
English Church, but Mr Gladstone 
observes that after the full effect 
of Newman’s secession was felt, 
after the Papal aggression, “ both 
we and Disraeli had made up our 
minds not to give the mitre to any 
one connected with the ‘unholy 
thing.’” Manning’s relations with 
the Tractarians, begun while he 
was the Evangelical rector of Lav- 
ington, pursued him to the end of 
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his days, rendered his position in 
the English Church a barren pros- 
pect, and his subsequent position in 
the Romish Church one of singular 
embarrassment. 

Manning was a man of action, 
not an accomplished theologian or 
a deep thinker on any subject, 
social, political, or spiritual. His 
instincts as an ecclesiastical states- 
man set him on to liberate the 
Church of England from its bond- 
age to the civil power. He was 
at no time eager, like Newman, 
to purge it of its Protestantism. 
According to his contemporary 
diary, he confesses to have been 
led astray for a time from 1841 
to 1846 by ambitions and secular 
desires ; as Cardinal Manning, 
after the habit of unctuous self- 
satisfaction had grown upon him, 
he explains that he might have 
been at this time plunged into 
secularity, but owing to super- 
natural assistance escaped. How- 
ever, to the outward world he was 
what Mr Purcell calls the judicious 
and venerable Archdeacon of Chi- 
chester, who had no sympathy with 
the well-known W. G. Ward of 
Oxford and his book. Ward re- 
turned the compliment with vigour: 
*‘ When I hear men called judicious 
I suspect them, but when they are 
called judicious and venerable they 
are scoundrels.” By coincidence— 
of course undesigned—Mr Purcell 
quotes that observation on the 
very page upon which he applies 
the incriminated epithets to his 
hero. 

In July 1845 came another 
ultra-Protestant charge from Man- 
ning. It was hoped that he would 
grapple with Newman’s arguments, 
but he never did,—theology was 
not his strong point. In August 
1846, when he found so many had 
gone out with Newman, he wrote 
to Mr Gladstone that he had a 
fear, amounting to a belief, that 
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the Church of England would 
split asunder. Nevertheless, from 
that time onwards to 1850 he 
stoutly maintained in his charges, 
tracts, sermons, and letters to Mr 
Gladstone his unshaken belief in 
that Church. Ina more intimate 
correspondence with Robert Wil- 
berforce he disclosed his waning 
confidence, his growing doubts, his 
final disbelief in Anglicanism. 
Meanwhile he eschewed contro- 
versy, and acted as peacemaker 
between contending parties. In 
1847 he was seriously ill, and was 
brought near to death. On his 
recovery he went abroad, and 
again visited Rome. No Angli- 
can divine of name and note, says 
Mr Purcell, was ever on such in- 
timate terms with Catholic priests 
and monks as Archdeacon Man- 
ning during his twelve months’ 
sojourn abroad. In Italy he was 
indignant at being challenged by 
simple monks to show his right to 
the name of Catholic, and still 
more by doubts as to the validity 
of his orders. His Anglican 
Branch-Church theory puzzled 
them. The prior of Assisi, with 
tears, implored him to consult 
some competent English Catholic 
on the vital difference between 
every variety of Protestantism 
and the Catholic Church. 

In Rome he made many ac- 
quaintances, and even had _ half 
an hour’s private audience of the 
Pope; but as to what passed be- 
tween them his diary is quite 
silent. The diary shows that he 
already felt great sympathy both 
with Catholic worship and also its 
dogmatic teaching. He constantly 
took part in Catholic worship. 
His familiarity with priests and 
monks and nuns so long before 
his conversion is very noteworthy. 
None of Newman’s converts anti- 
cipated matters in this way. New- 
man himself says that he never 


— 


saw a Oatholic priest till he was 
admitted into the Church. Oakley 
was in the same plight, except 
that once he accidentally went into 


a Catholic chapel, “and rushed 
out in a panic on discovering 
where he was.” Manning adopted 


a course of his own, with the re- 
sult that, when his actual secession 
came, the Church of Rome was 
not unprepared for the event, 
His diary is silent about details 
of his meeting with Newman, who 
was then at Rome preparing for 
the priesthood. How far, when 
he returned to England, he had 
gone in his evident leanings to- 
wards Rome, appears from his 
letters home. His biographer calls 
attention thereafter to what ex- 
tent in England he spoke witha 
double voice and presented to his 
friends a double face. ‘Self-de- 
ception is not unknown even in our 
days,” says Mr Purcell, “as the 
conduct of the greatest statesman 
of his generation bears ample wit- 
ness ”—an uncalled-for illustration, 
considering his obligations to Mr 
Gladstone in this book. 

The self-deception consisted in 
this. While Manning was in 
charges, sermons, and tracts the 
public champion of the Church of 
England, the unhesitating witness 
to the soundness of her faith, he 
was, 1846-51, intimating under 
the seal of confession his doubts 
and difficulties on that subject, 
and his profound misgivings as to 
the belief and teaching of that 
Church. According to his con- 
fessions and his diary the English 
Church was to him no longer “a 
member of the visible Church of 
Christ,” or a teacher under the 
undoubted guidance of the Holy 
Spirit. On the contrary, he re- 
cords his conviction that ‘the 
Church of England is diseased 
organically and functionally,” and 
“the Church of Rome is the heir 
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of infallibility.” These revelations 
are contained in letters and diaries 
extending over more than ten 
years (vol. i. p. 462), those towards 
the end marked “under the seal.” 
All the time his public utterances, 
and his statements up to the very 
last to his penitents, proclaimed 
his profound and unwavering 
belief to the contrary. His ex- 
planation is (p. 464) “that people 
are rising up all over the country 
and appealing to me to solve 
doubts and difficulties which, as 
you know, perplex my own mind. 
But if I leave their appeals un- 
answered, they will think that I 
am as they are.” It is an abuse 
of terms to call this self-deception, 
it is deliberate deception of others 
with an avowed purpose. His 
confidants were his beloved curate 
Laprimaudaye and Robert Wilber- 
force. In 1844 he directed his 
diary to be burnt unopened; on 
becoming a Catholic he removed 
that restriction, but carefully ex- 
purgated it, reducing it by one- 
half. He to the last referred to 
his confidential letters of these 
years as authentic evidence of 
his real opinions, and in those 
letters—some of which were writ- 
ten in Rome in 1848—he empha- 
tically states that the grounds on 
which he had striven to keep 
others in the Church of England 
were falsified, and that he had no 
right to exercise his influence to 
that effect. In fact he came back 
from Rome a convert to all intents 
and purposes, his belief in the Eng- 
lish Church having broken down 
as early as 1846 (vol. i. p. 437). 

Mr Purcell makes a lame and 
half-hearted attempt to excuse all 
this (vol. i. pp. 465, 466), but the 
story darkens as he proceeds. In 





1848, after his return from Rome, 
where he had shed his Protestant 
if not his Anglican skin, Manning 
made this statement to Mr Glad- 
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stone, from whom all his doubts 
and difficulties had been most 
carefully concealed. Referring to 
his illness of the previous year, he 
said :— 

“Dying men, or men within the 
shadow of death, as I was last 
year, have a clearer insight into 
things unseen of others,—a deeper 
knowledge of all that relates to 
divine faith. In such communion 
with death and the region beyond 
death I had an absolute assurance 
in heart and soul, solemn beyond 
expression, that the English Church 
—I am not speaking of the Estab- 
lishment —is a living portion of 
the Church of Christ.” 

No fear of Mr Gladstone forget- 
ting this: in 1895 he declared he 
could swear to it in a court of law. 
He drank it in with avidity, and 
in November 1850, when Man- 
ning’s secession was imminent, he 
brought it to his recollection by 
letter as “the most awful experi- 
ence a man can undergo—namely, 
that which comes to him on the 
brink of the other world,” and 
appealed to him whether he had 
really unlearned those lessons. 
This awkward passage, which only 
states in an emphatic manner 
what his letters to his penitents 
and other contemporary documents 
are full of, was never dealt with. 
All that Manning could do was to 
dispute the accuracy of Mr Glad- 
stone’s memory, without offering 
any counter-statement, and to re- 
mark that a breach sooner or later 
must have risen between them. 

In 1850 came the Gorham judg- 
ment of the Privy Council, which 
practically decided that English 
clergymen need not hold the doc- 
trine of baptismal regeneration. 
That was a decision adverse to 
Manning’s party in the Church ; 
had it been the other way, the 
Evangelicals would have seceded, 
and joined the Dissenters. From 
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Manning’s point of view it struck 
out an article of the Oreed, and as- 
serted afresh the Royal Supremacy 
in matters of faith, a doctrine 
which was as old as Henry VIII. 
No doubt it was a crushing blow, 
and even Mr Gladstone had ex- 
claimed when he heard of it, ‘‘ The 
Church of England is gone unless 
it releases itself by some authorita- 
tive act,” though, as a Privy Coun- 
cillor, he would not himself sign 
any declaration which might tend, 
however slightly, in that direction. 
Manning’s view of the peril and the 
crisis was “that it is no less than 
the question whether the Church 
of England be a divine or human 
society, whether we are in or out 
of the faith and the Church which 
our Lord founded by His Apostles.” 
Still he remained for months longer 
at his post. Mr Gladstone, still 
ignorant of the previous change in 
his mind, endeavoured to get an 
episcopal declaration, adverse to 
the Privy Council judgment, in 
order to satisfy him ; but it seems 
pretty clear that there was a fore- 
gone conclusion in his mind. Mr 
Gladstone remained under the be- 
lief till January 1895 that the 
Gorham judgment alone or prin- 
cipally drove Manning from the 
English Church. When informed 
by Mr Purcell of the letters to 
Robert Wilberforce, he declared 
that up to the Gorham judgment, 
“in all our correspondence and 
conversations, during an intimacy 
which extended over many years, 
Manning never once led me to be- 
lieve that he had doubts as to the 
position or divine authority of the 
English Church, far less that he 
had lost faith altogether in Angli- 
canism.” Then comes an extraor- 
dinary circumstance, which ought, 
for the credit of Manning’s mem- 
ory, to be cleared up. Mr Glad- 
stone’s statement is that he re- 
garded Manning’s letters to him 
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as of the highest value and im- 
portance, that over a long period 
every subject of vital interest af- 
fecting the Church of England was 
discussed by him, that they were a 
striking record of every movement 
therein since Newman’s secession, 
and contain no hint of his chang- 
ing faith. All we know of those 
letters is that Mr Gladstone re- 
turned them to the writer, who 
destroyed them. Mr Purcell says 
(vol. i. p. 569) that, so far as could 
be ascertained, they weve destroyed 
by the Cardinal not long before his 
death. In his preface he says that 
the Cardinal told him that, for 
various reasons, he did not think 
their publication would be expedi- 
ent. Mr Gladstone, it is added, 
was very indignant on hearing of 
their fate, and exclaimed, “ Had I 
dreamt that Manning would have 
destroyed them, I would never 
have returned them.” But why 
this misplaced confidence. We 
know that Manning wanted his 
letters to his spiritual mother in 
Puritanism back because they 
would compromise him. When 
and under what circumstances 
and on what representations did 
he get back his letters to his 
Anglican friend, to whom, if 
he had stayed in the English 
Church, he would have looked for 
a mitre? Did he apply for them, 
and what reasons did he give for 
wanting them, or were they offered 
to him? Were they ever shown 
to the biographer? If the circum- 
stances are at all favourable to 
Manning’s candour, it is scarcely 
judicious to suppress them. Ac- 
cording to Mr Gladstone, the cor- 
respondence, if forthcoming, would 
be fresh evidence of an insincerity 
which is abundantly proved from 
other sources. To judge from the 
defiant and challenging tone of Mr 
Gladstone’s own letters about the 
date of the conversion, it would 
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seem that its suddenness, in direct 
contradiction of quite recent ex- 
pressions of immovable conviction, 
“singularly deliberate, singularly 
solemn,” produced at the time an 
unfavourable impression on his 
mind. Further than that, Mr 
Gladstone suspended all inter- 
course with him for twelve years, 
and yet for some wholly unex- 
plained reason gave up a corre- 
spondence which he knew was of 
the utmost importance for clearing 
up the transaction. 

The final step of secession was 
taken after the uproar which arose 
throughout the country at what 
was called the papal aggression— 
viz., the re-establishment of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in Eng- 
land by a papal bull, that response 
to the advances made by the Ox- 
ford Movement and Newman’s 
secession. It is interesting to 
note what in the opinion of a 
Roman Catholic like Mr Purcell 
was the result of that re-establish- 
ment. He says it exorcised the 
spirit of Gallicanism amongst Eng- 
lish Catholics—that is, the spirit 
of resistance to the undue domina- 
tion of the Pope, of opposition to 
the ultramontane type of Catholi- 
cism. Rome forced upon Catho- 
lics in England the alternative of 
breaking with her or of violating 
their allegiance to the constitution 
of the realm by submitting to 
papal authority. Again, it was 
a challenge to the English people 
to listen to the Roman message. 
The old hereditary Catholics were 
not pleased by it. The new Ox- 
ford converts were Cardinal Wise- 
man’s chief auxiliaries. They in- 


fused new life into the party. 
Newman took up his position in 
the Oratory at Birmingham, lead- 
ing a more or less retired life; 
Manning, as the man of action 
and intrigue, established himself 
in London. 
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Manning at the date of his con- 
version was forty-four years of 
age. Ifhe had to begin life again, 
it must be remembered that Rome 
offered to his “restless energies 
and brilliant abilities a larger field 
than the Church of England—larger 
hopes, larger aspirations, and if so 
be larger ambitions.” There must 
have been an understanding be- 
tween him and his new authorities. 
Within ten weeks of his being 
received into the Church, he re- 
ceived holy orders at the hands 
of Cardinal Wiseman, many per- 
sons objecting to the step as hasty 
and ill-advised. He was spared 
the indignity of being only a lay- 
man for any protracted period. 
And even before he began his new 
theological studies at Rome, Wise- 
man (vol.i. p.638) was expressing a 
hope that he would soon become a 
bishop. “I look upon you,” he 
said after ordination, “as one of 
the first-fruits of the restoration 
of the hierarchy by our Holy 
Father Pius IX. Go forth, my 
son, and bring your brethren and 
fellow-countrymen by thousands 
and tens of thousands into the one 
true fold of Christ.” 

Manning soon had his work cut 
out for him. Wiseman was sorely 
in need of priests, and wished to 
establish a community of secular 
priests in London after the pattern 
of similar Italian communities. 
He called it the Oblates of St 
Charles, Bayswater. Manning 
went to Italy to carry out Wise- 
man’s design, to get the Pope’s 
sanction, and generally to act as 
Wiseman’s agent. These visits 
made him known to the chief 
official personages, the ruling Oar- 
dinals at Propaganda, and brought 
him into intimate relations with 
the Pope, to whom he had already 
become known in 1848, From 
1851 to 1854 he was constantly 
in Rome, receiving from Pius IX. 
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fatherly kindness. It was the 
beginning, or at least a very early 
stage, of a confidence never broken 
till the Pope died in 1878. | 

In 1854 he began the work of a 
priest in Westminster— Wiseman 
doing all in his power to give full 
play to his zeal and ambition, 
Manning in his turn being most 
punctilious in showing due defer- 
ence to his archbishop. In 1856 
he appears to have taken in hand 
the founding of the Oblates, and 
became its Father Superior for 
eight years. In 1857 he was 
appointed by Pius IX. Provost of 
the Chapter of Westminster. This 
rapid rise let loose the waters of 
strife. The new convert was far 
too pushing a man to be popular, 
and a fine casus belli arose over 
Wiseman’s ill-considered appoint- 
ment of Dr Errington as his own 
coadjutor at Westminster, with 
right of succession to the arch- 
bishopric. This was the very 
post, the archbishopric, that Man- 
ning coveted, and strife grew fast 
and furious. 

The “Errington case,” which 
was fought out in England and at 
the Propaganda in Rome, nomi- 
nally between Wiseman and his 
coadjutor, determined by its re- 
sult Manning’s position and pros- 
pects in the Romish Church. It 
symbolised and summed up all 
the disputes which were pending 
between Wiseman, the Chapter, 
and his suffragan bishops. Man- 
ning had at the Vatican a watch- 
ful friend and agent in the person 
of Monsignor Talbot, as he had in 
former days a friend at the side 
of the Bishop of Chichester, always 
ready to put in a good word for 
him and smooth down any difti- 
culty which might arise. Talbot 
was chamberlain to the Pope, 
his intimate friend and constant 
companion. With Talbot’s aid 
he soon managed to give the 











whole business a sound party 
flavour, in which he figured as 
more Roman than Rome itself, 
resolved to put down the anti- 
Roman and anti-papal spirit of 
English Catholicism in the person 
of Dr Errington. The difficulty 
was that an archbishop can no 
more get rid of his coadjutor with 
right of succession than a man 
can rid himself of an uncomfort- 
able wife. Errington held a see 
on his own account, but he could 
not be removed unless found 
guilty of a canonical offence, 
Wiseman could not seek to under- 
mine him ; even if disposed to try, 
he had not the requisite audacity 
and intrigue. Errington had a 
firm ally in the person of Mon- 
signor Searle, and a fierce contest 
raged between Manning and Searle 
in the presence of Wiseman, pros- 
trate from a surgical operation. 
The bishops were in general op- 
posed to Manning. But the latter 
through his friend Talbot had the 
ear of the Pope, and filled the 
Vatican with his complaints of 
the difficulties encountered by the 
Church in England from malcon- 
tent bishops, insubordinate chap- 
ters, the Jesuits, Newman, and 
the low order of Catholicism 
which generally prevailed. Tal- 
bot, on his side, duly reported to 
Manning all that went on at 
Rome, and let him know whenever 
his presence was needed in Rome 
to forward his interests. It did 
not require much time and trouble, 
says Mr Purcell, on the part of a 
man of such infinite tact and skill 
as Manning to gain supreme in- 
fluence over Talbot. If Talbot 
had the ear of the Pope, the 
tongue which spoke in whispers 
was not Talbot’s, The extreme 
views put forward by Manning 
were those which were most 
prized at the Vatican. The 
Gallican independent spirit found 
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little favour there, neither did 
jealousy and prejudice against the 
converts, Manning undoubtedly 
held good cards, and he played 
them with great skill. Talbot 
agreed with him more and more 
that until the old generation of 
priests and bishops was removed no 
great progress of religion could be 
expected in England. Errington 
figured in this controversy as the 
head and front of a great anti- 
Roman and anti-papal conspiracy, 
whose removal at all costs and 
hazards was necessary to save the 
Church in England from disaster. 
Accordingly Manning drew up a 
memorial of charges against him, of 
conspiracy against his archbishop 
amounting to a “schism in the 
episcopate,” and got himself ap- 
pointed as Wiseman’s procurator 
in Rome, where for several years 
he carried on the conflict. The 
Cardinals of Propaganda sought to 
get rid of the difliculty by making 
Errington Archbishop of the Port 
of Spain, Trinidad, but he would 
not accept it. It was impossible to 
prove a canonical offence against 
him. Yet Manning succeeded, by 
persistent intrigue and diplomacy, 
in ousting him in 1860 from his 
post of coadjutor, and not content 
with that, in 1862 got the Pope to 
command him to resign his right 
of succession to the see of West- 
minster, It was a marvellous 
success. Manning was almost 
single-handed in the fight. The 
English bishops, the Roman Car- 
dinals, and, it may be added, the 
merits of the case (for Dr Erring- 
ton was obviously the finer char- 
acter of the two), were all against 
him. He succeeded by what Pius 
IX. called “a coup d'état of the 
Lord God.” The voice which 
complained was the voice of Wise- 
man, but the hand which struck 
the blow was that of Manning. 
As competent observers remarked 
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at the time, if there had been no 
Manning there would have been 
no Errington case. It was a 
great victory, but the seeds of 
future fight were sown in Erring- 
ton’s unjust defeat. Dr Errington 
was held in the highest esteem by 
those who knew him, and regarded 
as a fitting successor to Cardinal 
Wiseman. The sympathies of the 
Chapter of Westminster and of 
the clergy of the diocese were 
with him. His removal was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. 
This was not the only dispute 
carried on at Rome which was 
due to Manning. The others are 
dealt with in detail by Mr Pur- 
cell. They dragged their slow 
length along before the tribunals of 
Propaganda, Talbot being through- 
out Manning’s unflinching friend 
at the Vatican, but are of less in- 
terest than the severe conflict 
which raged over Dr Errington 
and his right of succession to the 
archbishopric of Westminster. 
There is a curious little in- 
cident about this time, arising 
out of the events which were 
passing in Italy connected with 
Garibaldi and the revolution of 
that day. The temporal power 
of the Pope remained as the sole 
exception to a united Italy, and 
it was upheld till 1870 by the 
presence of a French force. Man- 
ning of course was a constant and 
undaunted champion of the Holy 
See, its temporal power, and all 
its privileges. He delivered ser- 
mons and lectures in its support. 
He exulted in the martyrdom of 
attack and abuse which rained in 
upon him, satisfied that at least 
in Rome, where all his hope of 
promotion lay, his championship 
was appreciated, In due course 
the lectures were translated into 
Italian and published at Rome. 
Unfortunately the line of argu- 
ment pursued, particularly an un- 
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fortunate remark that Rome might 
become the city of Antichrist, was 
disapproved — the lectures were 
censured and even threatened with 
the Index. In this crisis Talbot’s 
friendship was most serviceable. 
Talbot’s zeal for his friend was 
only equalled by the friend’s alac- 
rity in correcting or suppressing 
any statements which might be 
deemed to be erroneous, They 
were written, he said, on the spur 
of the moment, in the heat of 
controversy, and he did not al- 
ways give himself time to define 
his propositions with perfect ac- 
curacy. It is satisfactory to hear 
that after some slight amendments 
and alterations Manning’s views 
were approved at Propaganda. 
It is, however, round the suc- 
cession to the Westminster See 
that the plot thickens. Wiseman 
was growing old. There was well- 
founded alarm that at his death 
the claims of Dr Errington would 
be revived. The canons of West- 
minster were hostile to Dr Man- 
ning as Provost, and still more to 
his being promoted ; the bishops as 
well as the canons were in favour 
of Errington and against Man- 
ning. The latter knew that as 
long as Errington retained an 
English foothold the victory was 
not finally gained; it was only 
a truce, which would terminate 
with the death of Wiseman. In- 
trigue, skill, and diplomacy came 
into play, journeys to Rome, and 
audiences of the Pope. If only 
Errington could be induced to 
accept a foreign archbishopric, 
what a relief it would be! Or 
if Wiseman would appoint another 
coadjutor with right of succes- 
sion and show a little more dis- 
cretion this time in his selection, 
all would go well. But Errington 


refused, and Wiseman had had 
enough of coadjutors with rights 
of succession, and wished to end 
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his days in peace. That would 
be impossible if he appointed any 
one but Manning, while to give 
way and give him the appoint- 
ment which he so earnestly de- 
sired would, as Mr Purcell ob- 
serves, have raised “such a hub- 
bub as to destroy all chance of 
living or dying in peace.” Man- 
ning, however, was of opinion 
that the danger of Errington’s 
succession, a man “of a low 
order of English Catholicism, 
national and anti- Roman,” was 
too imminent, and that the ques- 
tion must not be allowed to sleep, 
He urged action on Wiseman per- 
tinaciously, but the repugnance of 
the Cardinal to reopen strife was 
insuperable. Accordingly Man- 
ning urged that the Pope should 
interfere, and take the appoint- 
ment into his own hands. He 
was sure that the Cardinal would 
be relieved in his mind if the Holy 
See would decide for him, for his 
will was weakened through illness, 
All was in vain. The matter was 
left in Wiseman’s hands. He 
died in 1865 and made no sign. 
After all, the question must be 
settled in England, and Manning 
got back from Rome just two 
days before the death, and so was 
on the spot when the succession 
opened up. 

Talbot’s first letter to him 
desired to be kept “‘aw cowrant of 
all that is being done, and you 
may depend on my secrecy.” The 
Irish, he said, are anxious that 
Dr Errington should succeed ; the 
Holy Father and Cardinal Barnabd 
have set their minds on Dr Ulla- 
thorne ; the Chapter of Westmin- 
ster must be careful, otherwise the 
Holy Father will take the matter 
into his own hands. Asa matter 
of fact, the first step taken by the 
Chapter was to elect not Provost 
Manning but Canon O’ Neal to rule 
temporarily over the vacant see, 
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and arrange for the obsequies of the 
deceased Cardinal. The wish of 
the Chapter and of every Catholic 
was that Newman should preach 
the funeral sermon. Somehow— 
no one knew how—the invitation 
miscarried, and the Chapter was 
informed that at Wiseman’s ex- 
press wish Manning was to per- 
form that function. Then came 
the duty of the Chapter to present 
three names to the Pope, and for 
him to make a nomination. A 
friendly message from Rome de- 
precated the name of Errington, 
another from Propaganda inti- 
mated that there was full liberty 
of selection. The Chapter nomi- 
nated Clifford, Bishop of Clifton, 
Errington, Archbishop of Trebi- 
zond, and Grant, Bishop of South- 
wark. Manning had not a chance. 
The English Government claimed 
a voice in the matter, and Lord 
Palmerston supported Grant. Pro- 
paganda took two months to in- 
vestigate and decide. Meanwhile 
Manning and Talbot were very 
busy. A memorial went to Rome 
in favour of Errington. There 
was great indignation at this, and 
Talbot took advantage of it to 
suggest the name of Manning, but 
that was at once rejected as certain 
to be the occasion of dissension and 
schism. So the news was broken 
to Manning that there was no 
hope or chance for him. Manning 
on his part, of course, had never 
aimed at or desired it. Still all 
three names were bad alike, a 
grave affront, he considered, to the 
Holy See, a struggle to gain 
ascendancy over the Cardinal’s 
work and name, and to justify 
their past insubordination. The 
Pope at first wished to appoint 
Talbot, but he was soon convinced 
that Talbot was too implicated in 
supporting Manning’s candidature 
to be popular in England. Eventu- 
ally, on the 30th April 1865, 
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apparently against the wish of 
the Chapter at Westminster, the 
bishops in England, and all the 
Council of Propaganda, Manning 
was by a Pontifical act made 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

Talbot wrote to him as fol- 
lows :— 


“ My policy throughout was never 
to propose you directly to the Pope, 
but to make others do so: so that 
both you and I can always say that 
it was not I who induced the Holy 
Father to name you, which would 
lessen the weight of your appoint- 
ment. . . . I do not say that the 
Pope did not know that I thought 
you the only man eligible : as I took 
care to tell him over and over again 
what was against all the other candi- 
dates; and in consequence he was 
almost driven into naming you. After 
he had named you, the Holy Father 
said to me, ‘ What a diplomatist you 
are, to make what you wish come to 
pass !’” 


Evidently Talbot’s art had not 

reached the perfection of being 
concealed ; Pius 1X. knew he was 
being led on, but at the same time 
was a willing agent. Of course the 
tale of purely human adroitness is 
interlarded with pious observations 
on the intervention of a higher 
power and of supernatural agency, 
but we omit all that in mercy to 
our readers. Talbot advised that 
Manning should not under the cir- 
cumstances urge the Pope to con- 
secrate him. Manning announced 
to one of his distinguished spiritual 
children that the heavy burden 
had been laid upon him ‘ not only 
without human influence,” which 
with Talbot’s letter in his pocket 
was a rash and extravagant asser- 
tion, “ but in spite of manifold and 
powerful human opposition,” which 
was literally true. He was con- 
secrated by Bishops Ullathorne, 
Grant, and Clifford, Newman 
being present. 

In his new position he laid him- 
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self out to please, and succeeded 
in winning golden opinions all 
round. He soon reported to Tal- 
bot the kindness of the bishops 
and the reconciliation of all the 
canons. Two of his rivals conse- 
crated him ; Archbishop Errington 
retired to Liverpool, where he 
worked under the bishop as a 
parish priest, and died, after liv- 
ing in peace and silence, in 1886, 
respected by all, but without any 
attempt to tell his own story. 
Perhaps his biographer may one 
day supplement what we know, 
and give to the world the opinion 
formed of Manning and his ways 
by one at least of his opponents. 
It is unnecessary to follow the 
description of Manning’s ecclesias- 
tical, literary, and political work 


as Archbishop. In fact, the 
volumes contain 1500 closely 


printed pages—not surprising when 
we consider the incessant activity 
of the man in spheres of the high- 
est interest. He founded churches 
and missions, colleges and semi- 
naries, elementary and industrial 
schools, reformatory and poor-law 
schools, homes and orphanages. 
He kept his reverend and very 
reverend secretaries on their stools 
from morning to night, without 
pity or remorse. A more despotic 
and restless chief it was impossible 
for subordinates to desire, however 
gluttonous they might be for work. 
And his manner does not seem to 
have been very charming except to 
those whom he wanted to concili- 
ate. There are complaints on the 
part of devoted friends of what 
was called his “ Protestant hard- 
ness.” It is recorded that his 


friend and successor, Archbishop 
Vaughan, when travelling in the 
same railway-carriage with him, 
found the position unbearable— 
that is, he got out of it, saying he 
“could not stand him any longer.” 

The culminating point in Man- 
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ning’s life was his membership of 
the Vatican Oouncil, the first 
great Ecumenical Council since 
that of Trent. As we read Mr 
Purcell’s animated account of the 
proceedings, we are reminded of 
the intrigues and disputes which 
are so vividly described in Froude’s 
recent book. Manning played, as 
might be expected, a foremost 
part in it, of which he was duly 
conscious. It never occurred to 
him, says his biographer, that he 
‘‘was merely a unit in an assem- 
blage so vast. It would seem to 
him rather as if the Vatican 
Council were personified in him- 
self; as if his were the supreme 
vote which defined the dogma of 
papal infallibility.” The subject 
was one which he had made his own, 
the establishment of the principle 
of absolute papal authority, cap- 
able of swift exercise, freed from 
the cumbrous machinery of a 
General Council, as essential in 
the interests of disorganised 
society. Manning was in his ele- 
ment, a statesman amongst repre- 
sentative fathers of the Church, 
Dr Newman, it is easy to under- 
stand, was not there. He would 
have been elected by the English 
bishops, but they were informed 
that he would be specially invited 
by the Pope. After the election 
was over the invitation was not 
forthcoming : and Dr Newman de- 
clined to go as a French bishop's 
theologian. When the Council 
met, Manning’s restless energy and 
persuasive powers were the ad- 
miration of all. Some of the 
older cardinals of the Council on 
either side looked askance at his 
novel method of canvassing for 
votes, and deprecated what they 
called his “ perpetual intriguing.” 
The outside criticism was, ‘* There 
was no better hand than Manning’s 
in drawing the long-bow.” In- 
trigues within the Council did not 
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exhaust the exigencies of the situa- 
tion. If the Powers of Europe 
had taken common action against 
the Pope and the Council, that 
would have been an irresistible 
accession of strength to his oppon- 
ents. Mr Gladstone was Prime 
Minister, and he was bitterly hos- 
tile to the whole proceeding. But 
through Manning’s machinations 
he was defeated in his own 
Cabinet, when he advocated the 
acceptance of a Bavarian proposal 
that England should invite the 
intervention of the Powers of 
Europe. Lord Clarendon, primed 
by reports from Mr Odo Russell, 
who was in close alliance with 
Manning in Rome, carried his 
point. If the Council had then 
been prorogued, it would never 
have reassembled ; for shortly after- 
wards the Franco-German war 
broke out, Rome was seized, the 
Catholics in Germany were under 
persecution, and the Pope was a 
prisoner in the Vatican. 

The decree of infallibility was 
not carried without a tremendous 
conflict. The majority of German, 
Austrian, Hungarian, and French 
bishops, with Newman on their 
side, were against it. The Italian 
and South American bishops were 
in its favour. In the result the 
opposition bishops dissolved their 
union and dispersed. On the 18th 
July 1870, 533 votes were recorded 
in its favour and only 2 against it. 
On the next day, if Mr Purcell is 
right in his dates, war was declared 
between France and Germany, and 
the Vatican Council stood pro- 
rogued. The result on Manning’s 
personal position was marked. He 
was the foremost man at Rome, 
recognised by all as the undaunted 
and successful champion of the new 
dogma. In recognition of his ser- 
vices the dignity of the Cardinalate 
was conferred upon him in 1875. 


The Pope had proposed his name 
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earlier, but the Cardinals had then 
declined to elect him. 

From that time his intimate 
connection with Rome ceased. 
Pius IX. died in 1878, and in him 
the Cardinal lost a steadfast friend 
and patron. Ever since Arch- 
deacon Manning, in 1848, knelt 
down in the Piazza di Spagna as 
the papal carriage approached, the 
Pope had not lost sight of him, and 
at one time the intimacy was such 
that it might almost be said that 
Manning carried in his pocket a 
latch-key to the Vatican. Man- 
ning was with him at his death on 
the 7th February. On the 18th 
the Conclave of Cardinals elected 
his successor. Several Cardinals 
were successively proposed, each 
in turn receiving the proposal with 
nolo episcopart modesty. At last 
it was said to be necessary that the 
next Pope should be a foreigner, 
and Manning’s name was suggest- 
ed, and the chair was, according 
to his note of that date, pressed 
upon his acceptance. But he 
modestly deprecated the sugges- 
tion, saying that the next Pope 
should be Italian in blood and 
speech. The Italians took him at 
his word, and Leo XIII. ascended 
the throne of St Peter. Ata later 
date Bishop Wilberforce’s diary 
imputed to him abject servility in 
lying prostrate at the Pope’s feet 
and refusing to rise, and with un- 
due adulation. Manning left a 
note of vindication behind him, 
and refuted “such base mendaci- 
ties as Samuel Wilberforce wrote 
and his son has published.” It 
is odd to find these distinguished 
ecclesiastics indulging in this post- 
humous railing. 

There was no love lost be- 
tween the two brothers - in-law, 
Archbishop Manning and Bishop 
Wilberforce. Nor was Manning 
fortunate in his personal relations 
and in the mode in which he dis- 
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charged the obligations of friend- 
ship. He owed, for instance, to 
Talbot no ordinary gratitude. In 
the league offensive and defensive 
between them Talbot had fulfilled 
his part of the bargain with the 
utmost zeal. Talbot, on his part, 
was very interested in building a 
church of St Thomas’s at Rome. 
He looked to Manning to get 
subscriptions, and it was cold 
comfort to him to find that his 
friend was ‘burdened beyond 
measure,” and that the process 
of extracting thousands of pounds 
from the Catholic laity, already 
overburdened with claims at home, 
somewhat lagged. Talbot retreat- 
ed into an asylum in 1868, his 
mind having given way. The 
final letters between them, dated 
in that year, were rather strained. 
Though he had lucid intervals, he 
never fully recovered his reason, 
‘In all Manning’s diaries, jour- 
nals, and reminiscences there is no 
record of Talbot’s illness and death. 
His name disappears, sinks out of 
sight, as a stone cast into the 
waters.” The memory of a de- 
voted friend, however long the 
record of his devoted services, 
seems to be only one degree less 
irksome than a wife’s. 

The estrangement which un- 
doubtedly existed between him 
and Newman receives careful at- 
tention from his biographer. Ap- 
parently Newman was regarded in 
some quarters as a disloyal and 
worldly Catholic. A Spanish 
friend of the Archbishop went so 
far as to say that his conversion 
was the greatest calamity which 
had befallen the Catholic Church. 
Not so, was the famous retort ; 
‘the greatest calamity to the 
Church in our day was the death 
of a woman” (Mrs Manning). 
Newman had already resented 
Manning’s double -dealing in his 
Anglican days. In 1867 Man- 
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ning sought through a friend an 
explanation of the continued 
estrangement. The answer was, 
‘The difficulty I have in implicitly 
confiding in him.” In a letter to 
the Archbishop, he described it as 
‘Sa distressing mistrust, my own 
share of a general feeling (though 
men are slow to express it, especi- 
ally to your immediate friends) 
that you are difficult to understand, 
. .. Your words, your bearing, 
and your implications ought, 
though they have not served to 
prepare me for your acts.” Man- 
ning simply retorted that the mis- 
trust was mutual. They never 
wrote or spoke again in terms of 
intimacy. Newman’s orthodoxy 
was severely called in question, 
nowhere more than in the ‘ Dublin 
Review,’ for which attacks Man- 
ning was responsible. Complaints 
against him were made at the 
Vatican. For years Newman did 
not know who were his accusers 
and what he was accused of. All 
this time Manning professed his 
friendship. Mr Purcell compares 
this with his profession of un- 
changed friendship for Mr Glad- 
stone, including the whole of the 
twelve years during which they 
never met; to which Mr Glad- 
stone had retorted, that in this un- 
changed friendship Manning had 
made against him “insidious and 
painful charges, that he had sup- 
pressed his opinion on the Vatican 
Council, until he had no longer the 
Roman Catholic vote to lose.” 
Many Catholics strongly sided 
with Newman, and presented him 
with an address of confidence. 
Talbot regarded this as an offensive 
production. ‘‘ What is the pro- 
vince of the laity? To hunt, to 
shoot, to entertain. These matters 
they understand, but to meddle 
with ecclesiastical affairs they have 
no right at all, and this affair of 
Newman is a matter purely ecclesi- 
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astical.” The opposition to New- 
man at Rome, which was all 
through fostered by Manning, was 
based on his alleged disloyalty to 
the Pope, and his worldliness. 
His ‘ Apologia’ itself was derided 
as minimising Catholic doctrine, 
and as tending to make Anglicans 
remain where they are. Besides, 
Newman mentioned all his inti- 
mate friends by name in his 
‘ Apologia,’ and from that list ex- 
cluded Manning. The estrange- 
ment was deep-seated, and never 
removed. In a letter in 1869, 
Newman closed all further at- 
tempts at explanation by this 
short letter :— 


“My pEAR ArRcHBISHOP,—I can 
only repeat what I said when you 
last heard from me. I do not know 
whether I am on my head or my 
heels when I have active relations 
with you. In spite of my friendly 
feelings, that is the judgment of my 
intellect.” 


For years after that the two 
men never wrote and never met, 
and as there were no more letters 
to Talbot, there is no record of 
Manning’s sentiments further than 
this, “‘ His last was in terms which 
made a reply hardly fitting on my 
part” ; though in 1887 he reviewed 
in an autobiographical note his 
variance with his friend, saying, 
“Tf I have been opposed to him, it 
has only been that I must oppose 
either him or the Holy See.” 

When Pius IX. died the scene 
was changed. It was not easy to 
explain to Leo XIII. why “ the 
most illustrious Catholic of our 
generation,” as Mr Purcell calls 
him, had been so ostentatiously 
neglected. The Duke of Norfolk 
and the Marquis of Ripon sought 
an interview with Cardinal Man- 
ning, and expressed the desire of 
the Catholic laity of England that 
Newman should be made a Car- 
dinal. Manning on hearing this 
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bent his head in silence. Recover- 
ing himself, he offered to embody 
their views in a letter of his own. 
He did so, and the Duke of Nor- 
folk explained to the new Pope in 
an audience the strange way in 
which Newman had been neglected 
and mistrusted. The Pope acceded 
to the request, and the offer was 
duly made. Dr Newman wrote 
to Cardinal Nina accepting it, 
though of course he alluded to his 
disqualifications and so forth in all 
that nolo episcopari modesty which 
etiquette prescribes and even folly 
understands. In his letter to 
Manning he said he could not be 
so ungracious as to decline. Man- 
ning put on his letters the con- 
struction that he declined it. A 
statement appeared in the ‘ Times,’ 
and afterwards in all the other 
papers, to the effect that he had 
done so; and Manning went to 
Rome, the bearer of his letter. 
Newman fully understood the 
position, and wrote to the Duke 
of Norfolk to point out that a 
private letter addressed to Roman 
authorities had been interpreted 
on its way and published, and that 
the statement could only have 
come from some one in a position 
so to act. The Duke accordingly 
had to request the Cardinal to 
explain to the Pope that the affair 
had been made public in a way no 
one was able to account for, and 
to prevent the published interpre- 
tation from being accepted as cor- 
rect. Manning had to explain to 
Cardinal Nina why his interpreta- 
tion of it differed from that of 
Newman. The explanation was 
drily accepted, with the remark 
that the writer was the best inter- 
preter of his own meaning. The 
Cardinal’s hat was given and ac- 
cepted. Newman was immensely 
gratified. The act of the Pope 
was the stamp of Leo’s official 
approbation. 
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It is easy to understand that an 
estrangement marked by such 
episodes as this lasted till death. 
There never, in fact, had been any 
real intimacy between men of such 
widely different characters, and 
the suggestion that their relations 
dated back to Oxford days is 
absurd, for Manning was an under- 
graduate of entirely secular pur- 
suits when Newman was a dis- 
tinguished Fellow of Oriel. Man- 
ning, however, crested the wave 
which Newman’s genius and deep 
religious feeling raised. Newman’s 
death was in the same year as 
Manning’s episcopal jubilee. It 
called forth throughout England an 
expression of profound sympathy, 
the recognition of a singularly 
simple, truthful, and _ spiritual 
nature. Manning preached his 
funeral sermon, or rather spoke 
words at the solemn requiem at 
the South Kensington Oratory. 
In it he expressed his “ love and 
veneration for my brother and 
friend of more than sixty years.” 
He pronounced what his _bio- 
grapher calls a noble, just, and 
not ungenerous tribute of homage 
and gratitude. But the sixty years 
of friendship were an_ illusion. 
Prolonged opposition both at Rome 
and in England, and avowed hos- 
tility and mistrust, had in truth 
prevented their meeting and speak- 
ing for more than half-a-dozen 
times in half a century, and their 
letters were mostly hostile. 

The portraiture which is given 
to the world by Mr Purcell is cer- 
tainly not a pleasing one, though 
we cannot see any reasonable 
ground for suspecting that it is 
in any way inaccurate or mislead- 
ing. The fair way of judging it 
is to take the career as a whole, 
and, allowing for all that is good 
either in act or in motive and sen- 
timent, say what are the predomi- 
nant characteristics which it pre- 
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sents on a general view. The 
answer we should give is, that 
the guiding principle of his life 
was that of overweening ambition, 
in prosecuting which he was false 
in every relation of life. The 
slight account given above seems 
to bear out that view, harsh as 
it sounds, in every particular, It 
seems impossible to doubt it. Yet 
one accepts it with reluctance, and 
even with misgiving. The bio- 
grapher to whom we owe these 
painful disclosures, and who in 
giving them shows how keenly he 
is alive to their injurious effect 
upon his reputation, nevertheless 
insists that the general verdict 
upon him, in his life and at his 
death, was that he was a good 
and great man, and that the 
general verdict of people who did 
not know the details was never- 
theless a sound one. And cer- 
tainly if nis virtues completely 
predominated over his numerous 
and conspicuous errors, they must 
have been of a very high order. 
He made himself the master of 
the Catholic community in Eng- 
land. He did not attempt to 
mould or shape their views, he 
imposed his policy by the influence 
which he had gained over their 
bishops and with the authorities 
at Rome. A striking instance of 
that despotism was that he pro- 
hibited, from some whim of his 
own, Catholic youths from going 
to either of the universities, It 
was, he said, dangerous to their 
faith and morals. At his death 
this as well as other parts of his 
masterful policy were revoked. 
The Holy See has withdrawn a 
prohibition which Manning had 
enforced for a quarter of a cen- 
tury. No doubt in some respects 
he used his power for great and 
worthy purposes ; but it may fairly 
be said that, if he used it at 
all, he had no alternative. Phil- 
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anthropy and Church administra- 
tion were his only spheres. The 
laity supported him with munifi- 
cence. 


“To the poor of his own flock, to 
the distressed, to the mass of the 
working class, the death of Cardinal 
Manning was almost a personal loss. 
To the hearts of multitudes it seemed 
as if they had lost in him a friend, a 
father. His sympathy with distress, 
suffering, oppression, had drawn to 
him during the later years of his life 
the hearts of the working people of 
London. They looked up to him as a 
friend, as a counsellor.” 


And to Mr Purcell’s partisan eye 
it seemed as if the whole country 
was as much moved at the death 
of the two Cardinals, Wiseman and 
Manning, the first since the Refor- 
mation, as at that of the Duke of 
Wellington, and paid the same 
honours to them at their deaths. 
It may readily be accepted that, 
when once he had gained his pre- 
eminent position, Cardinal Man- 
ning filled it with dignity and used 
it for all high and worthy purposes. 
He gained all, perhaps more than 
all, that the weird sisters had pro- 
mised, and if in playing for it he 
did not act strictly according to 
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the rules of the ring, it must be 
remembered that these high-reach- 
ing and ardent natures are not 
always easily intelligible. At the 
close of the book one’s feeling is, 
that in spite of manifold errors, 
faults which go down to the very 
root of character, annul a man’s 
truthfulness, and all that can ren- 
der him worthy of trust to his 
fellow-men, one is nevertheless 
anxious, for the sake of fairness, 
to grasp what was after all his 
title to the respect and ascendancy 
which he manifestly enjoyed. It 
must consist in this, that during 
a long life, in the whole of that 
part of it which was not devoted 
to intrigue and self-advancement, 
he did as a rule sincerely strive 
to discharge the duties incident to 
his high position with energy and 
success, His great ability and his 
indomitable energy were no doubt 
regarded at the time of his conver- 
sion as a great loss to the Church 
of England, though his secession 
was far less injurious than that of 
Newman. But on a review of 
his whole life it is a loss which 
may be borne with equanimity, 
and the Roman Catholic Church 
itself may hesitate to triumph too 
loudly over its acquisition. 
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Tue retrospect of a long life, 
which portrays in colouring vivid 
as of old the varied scenes of an 
unforgotten past, seems to have a 
strange and pathetic analogy with 
that first glimpse of the unknown 
realms which await the traveller 
when the bourn is past whence 
there is no return, — for the 
land of memory is peopled only 
with the forms of those who have 
passed to the Elysian fields, and 
whose aspect, unchanged and dis- 
tinct in lifelike remembrance, has 
no longer a place on these mortal 
shores. Yet so many fair and 
gracious shapes come smiling back 
to me from the dead world of my 
youth, that it seems well to give 
substance, at least in words, to 
those fleeting pictures before the 
recollections, that few can share 
at all, shall have faded in presence 
of a sterner reality. 

Before I begin to speak of many 
whose names still wake the un- 
dying echoes of our time, it may 
be interesting, in these days of 
higher education and culture, to 
reproduce for aspiring students a 
vision of the little French school 
which forms one of my earliest 
recollections, and testifies to the 
range of learning then considered 
suitable for both sexes alike. 

In order to give their children 
the best education possible, my 
parents had come to live for a 
time in France, where I had been 
born just six years before, in the 
‘bonne ville d’Aix” in Provence. 
We remained for a time in Paris 
before I went to school, and two 
very clear visions come back to 
me from our sojourn there. First, 
I remember standing on the bal- 
cony outside our drawing-room, 
looking down on the crowded 
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street, where a huge lumbering 
State coach drawn by six horses 
was slowly making its way, pre- 
ceded and followed by mounted 
soldiers, and from its wide win- 
dow there looked out the heavy 
downcast face of an elderly man, 
who was then still the reigning 
King of France—Charles Dix— 
but over whom the clouds were al- 
ready gathering that sent him soon 
after as an exile and discrowned 
monarch to the kindly shelter of 
Holyrood Palace. Secondly, I re- 
call a very different scene in the 
drawing-room within, my eldest 
sister receiving a music- lesson 
from a wild-looking young man 
with long black hair falling round 
his thin pale face, and dark eyes 
flashing with passionate excite- 
ment over the halting chords with 
which his much-alarmed pupil 
aroused his ire: sometimes, im- 
patiently telling her to give up 
her place at the piano, he would 
fling himself into it, and execute 
a sonata with all the wonderful 
talent which afterwards made him 
celebrated as the great musician 
Liszt. 

Finally we migrated to Ver- 
sailles, and it was there I was sent 
toa French day-school—solemnly 
conducted to it occasionally by our 
old Scottish butler, who boasted 
that he had quickly acquired the 
language of the country, and who 
invariably accosted me, when I 
came home from school with dis- 
organised headgear, in what he 
considered to be his best French, 
“A bonny like chippo you have 
made for yourself now, Mamselle 
F.!” The educational establish- 
ment to which I was relegated was 
supposed to be of the highest class, 
and to receive none but the chil- 
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dren of gentlemen, yet the arrange- 
ments would not be tolerated in a 
parish school at the present day. 
Boys and girls alike were massed 
together in one not very large 
schoolroom, wooden benches with- 
out any support on which to lean 
back were provided for us, and 
there we were placed, a boy and a 
girl alternately, with the utmost 
regularity through the whole as- 
semblage. I believe I was the only 
representative of Great Britain, the 
other pupils being chiefly French, 
with just a sprinkling of Spaniards 
and Italians. I satin the front row 
as one of the youngest; and facing 
us was a raised dais, on which, in 
a magisterial-looking chair, sat our 
sule instructress, Mademoiselle 
Henriette. A very vivacious 
elderly French lady she was, com- 
ing down sharply upon us for any 
breach of politeness or good man- 
ners; but I am unable to recall 
any one item of even the most 
rudimentary learning which I ac- 
quired at her hands. I could 
already read and write; but the 
varied list of attainments supposed 
to be taught in the school—geo- 
graphy, arithmetic, &c. — seem 
never to have come my way at all. 
Of this I have a conclusive proof 
in the fact that when I went home 
in the evening our English gov- 
erness demanded of me a report of 
the day’s studies, and placed on 
the table before me a fascinating 
row of bonbons, one or more of 
which was to reward any tangible 
increase of knowledge I might 
have attained. It is distressingly 
significant of the manner in which 
children were taught in that dis- 
tinguished academy, that not one of 
these bonbons has ever been gained 
by me up to the present date. 
It must be owned, however, that 
this primitive school was instru- 
mental in conveying to the for- 
eign pupils a familiarity with the 
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French language which could not 
have been acquired by years of 
systematic study. 

Much later in life I had the 
opportunity of seeing in Paris 
various notable Frenchmen who 
interested me greatly. The most 
distinguished of these, both by 
his saintly character and the trag- 
edy of his fate, was Monseigneur 
Darboy, the Archbishop of Paris, 
who was done to death on 
the 24th of May 1871 by the 
Communists, then in the last days 
of their sanguinary power, and 
therefore the more bent on con- 
summating the destruction of the 
most important and unoffending 
of their many victims. I had 
seen the Archbishop two years be- 
fore the date of his cruel murder, 
under circumstances which, in con- 
trast with that event, afforded a 
most emphatic commentary on the 
sic transit gloria mundi, as he 
had then been surrounded not only 
with all the pomp due to his high 
ecclesiastical position, but with 
every adjunct of the magnificence 
which was so carefully cultivated 
at the Court of the Second Empire. 
It was in the chapel of the Tuil- 
eries, a year before the Franco- 
Prussian war broke out, that I 
saw Monseigneur Darboy officiat- 
ing at High Mass in the presence 
of the Emperor and Empress and 
the young Prince Imperial. My 
brother-in-law, with whom I was 
staying, being the Greek ambas- 
sador, had been able to get me a 
card of admission to a seat im- 
mediately in front of the altar, 
and close to those occupied by the 
Imperial party. It was interest- 
ing, of course, to be able at such 
close quarters to scrutinise the 
somewhat sombre countenance of 
Napoleon III., the delicate fea- 
tures of his beautiful wife, and the 
fair face of the boy on whom so 
many glowing hopes were fixed— 
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all doomed to be quenched in the 
dust of death at one desolate spot 
in far-off Zululand. But it was 
the venerable Archbishop who at- 
tracted my attention most strong- 
ly, from the subdued gentleness and 
humility of his aspect, in spite of 
the gorgeousness of his vestments, 
rich in crimson velvet, gold em- 
broidery, and priceless lace. He 
wore a little red skull-cap over his 
soft white hair, and the expression 
of his mild countenance was that 
of simple genuine goodness. His 
complete absorption in the religious 
service on which he was engaged 
was quite in accordance with what 
T had been told of his pure devoted 
life; and the appearance of the 
meek defenceless old man would 
have led one to believe that he 
was one of the last persons who 
could ever become the object of 
implacable hatred and brutal vio- 
lence. Yet two years later I stood 
on the spot where that gentle spirit 
had at last escaped by the tardy 
mercy of death from an agony 
of persecution and torture little 
known, I believe, beyond the pri- 
son walls where the last cruel scene 
was enacted. 

An application to the Minister 
of the Interior had procured for 
me the privilege of going over the 
whole of the prison of La Roquette, 
where the Archbishop spent the 
last days of his life and met his 
cruel fate. The transformation 
scenes which often appear in the 
history of nations, could hardly 
have been more strikingly exem- 
plified than by the change which 
had passed over France in the 
short interval that had elapsed 
since my first meeting with Mon- 
seigneur Darboy. The chapel of 
the Tuileries with all its costly 
ornaments had dissolved into a 


heap of ashes, burnt to the ground 
on that day when the message was 
flashed to us over the water that 
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‘“ Paris was in flames.” The Em- 
peror, not having been able, as he 
said, to die at Sedan, was a throne- 
less exile on our shores, and his 
son, heir only to broken hopes, 
was being educated in obscurity 
for the military career, which was 
to terminate his young life with- 
out his ever having attained the 
honours of war. 

It is probably well remembered 
as a matter of history that the 
Archbishop, with the President of 
the Cours de Cassation and four 
priests, among whom was the aged 
curé of the Madeleine, had been 
seized by the authorities of that 
terrible time and confined in the 
prison of Mazas as so-called host- 
ages—in the hope, doubtless, that 
regard for their safety might retard 
the approach of the army from 
Versailles which was to rescue Paris 


from truly merciless hands. On 
the 22d of May, however, it 
became known to the leading 


Communists that Thiers had re- 
solved on immediate action, and 
that his troops were about to 
advance on the hapless city with- 
out further delay. Then they re- 
solved to proceed at once to the 
execution of the Archbishop and 
the other hostages, intoxicated as 
they seemed to be with the thirst 
for destruction and cruelty which 
had characterised the whole of 
their short-lived reign over the 
maddened populace. They had 
succeeded in thoroughly inflaming 
the passions of the people against 
Monseigneur Darboy by the utterly 
false accusation that during the 
siege he had concealed enormous 
stores of provisions, while he left 
the inhabitants of the beleaguered 
city to hopeless starvation. This 
senseless calumny against a benevo- 
lent and tender-hearted old man 
was eagerly believed by the red 
Republicans, in whose eyes it was a 
crime in any one to occupy a high 
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position ; and during the whole of 
his progress in an open waggon 
from the prison of Mazas to the 
Dépét des condamnés where he 
was to die, he was surrounded by 
a yelling crowd, who hurled curses 
and insults upon him without 
moving him from the resigned 
composure with which he looked 
down on those over whom he had 
ever watched with a father’s tender- 
ness, His execution was delayed 
for two nights by the Director of 
La Roquette, on the plea of in- 
formality in the warrant, and I 
was shown the small dark cell 
occupied by the Archbishop during 
that dreary interval. It contained 
nothing but a coarse wooden bed- 
stead covered with a sack of straw. 
No food was provided for him, and 
when at sunset on the 24th the 
Director had to obey a fierce order 
for his immediate execution, the 
feeble old man had to be supported 
down the stairs by one of those 
who were to die with him. The 
firing-party, commanded by Ferry 
and Lolive, and accompanied by a 
crowd of men, and women of the 
petroleuse stamp, were waiting for 
him in an open space within the 
high wall surrounding the prison, 
and the call upon him to stand 
forth and die was given in the 
scofling terms which conveyed a 
final insult on the religion he held 
so dear—“‘ Georges Darboy se disant 
serviteur d'un nommé Dieu.” He 
raised his right hand to give a 
last blessing to the people round 
him; and as he did so the Com- 
munist Lolive, though not one of 
the appointed executioners, ex- 
claimed, ‘That is your benedic- 
tion, is it? then here is mine!” and 
he pointed his revolver at the old 
man’s heart with an accurate aim. 
The volley from the firing-party 
followed, twice repeated, and the 
deadly act was fully consummated 
which remains as the darkest stain 
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on the history of the Commune of 


1871. These details were not, I 
believe, generally known. The 
painful subject was naturally 


avoided by the people of Paris 
when they woke from their brief 
madness; but they were given to 
me privately by one of the principal 
officers of La Roquette, who seemed 
to feel keenly the disgrace this 
crime brought upon France. 
During my stay in Paris at that 
time I witnessed a rather remark- 
able appearance of a man whom I 
think it is legitimate to mention 
without virtually departing from 
the rule of naming only those who 
have gone from this world, because 
he has succeeded in altering his 
personality so completely since 
then, that it is scarcely possible to 
connect him now at all with his 
earlier existence. The occasion 
was one when the church of the 
Madeleine was filled from end to 
end with an immense throng drawn 
within its walls by the announce- 
ment that Pétre Hyacinthe, cele- 
brated for his eloquence, was to 
speak on behalf of the sufferers from 
the terrible earthquakes which had 
just taken place in Mexico, I had 
gone early enough to secure a place 
near the pulpit; but long before 
the time appointed there was not 
even standing room for the men 
who crowded into every available 
space, while some ladies sat on the 
floor, not a chair being left unoccu- 
pied. Every class seemed to be rep- 
resented in the audience, peasants 
and members of religious orders 
side by side with the most fas- 
tidious members of la haute aristo- 
cratie. When the short preliminary 
service was over there was a sud- 
den dead silence, all whispering 
voices ceased entirely, as a monk 
was seen to rise up in the pulpit, 
clad in a robe of brown serge, sur- 
mounted by the white woollen 
habit of the severe Carmelite order 
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to which he belonged. He had 
marked clear-cut features, with a 
fringe of dark hair beneath his 
tonsure, and, drawing himself up 
to his full height, he looked round 
with a free bold glance on the vast 
assemblage, instead of maintaining, 
according to rule, what is termed 
in monastic phraseology the “ cus- 
tody of the eyes” by keeping them 
fixed on the ground. Then in a 
loud sonorous voice he plunged 
into a sermon so totally opposed 
to all that would be considered 
orthodox in the Roman Church, 
that it caused an extraordinary 
sensation in the _ ecclesiastical 
world of Paris. Eloquent it was 
undoubtedly, but very unsatis- 
factory, in so far as it was sup- 
posed to be a means of instruction 
to the people. Speaking of the 
numbers of persons, including chil- 
dren, who had been swallowed up 
in the Mexican earthquakes, he 
said he might be asked to explain 
why they had suffered a frightful 
death, while multitudes in the 
frivolous world of Paris and else- 
where remained safe and unharmed 
in their homes. And this was his 
answer: sending a keen glance at 
the countless faces upturned to 
him, he folded his arms and said 
quietly, “ Mes fréres, je wen sais 
rien.” 

It was Pere Hyacinthe’s last 
appearance at the Madeleine, and 
his last public utterance in the 
garb of a monk anywhere. 

Walking through the streets of 
Paris one day at that time, I met a 
little open phaeton, driving slowly 
of necessity through the crowded 
boulevard, in which a man sat alone, 
who seemed to attract the eager 
notice of every one he passed. His 
appearance was certainly very 


striking. He sat forward on the 
seat of the carriage, which was 
heaped up with papers, and from 
these every moment he snatched 
up a handful which he examined 
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with the most searching scrutiny, 
bending his strongly marked count- 
enance and piercing black eyes 
closely over them, and then he 
would fling them down at his 
feet and take up others to be dealt 
with in the same way. He seemed 
full of energy and excitement, his 
long hair streamed out wildly from 
under a hat thrust at the back of 
his head, and his coat unbuttoned 
flew open on either side of him. 
‘Gambetta! Gambetta!” called 
out the people as he passed—“le 
voila notre homme!” Even this 
passing sight of Gambetta was 
peculiar enough to have stamped 
his individuality on my memory ; 
but I had soon after the oppor- 
tunity of witnessing a dramatic 
presentment of him, in both his 
social and political capacities, which 
was so remarkably clever and exact 
as a picture of the man, that I was 
assured I could not have known 
him better had I seen his very self 
going through the scenes in which 
his actual words and actions were 
systematically reproduced. Under 
the pseudonym of Rabagas, the 
author of the play had not hesi- 
tated to represent him precisely 
as he was really known, not only to 
his political associates but to those 
with whom he had the most inti- 
mate relations, and the actor who 
personified him had succeeded in 
rendering himself not only in dress 
and manner but even in counte- 
nance and expression an actual 
facsimile of the best known char- 
acter of the day. The intense 
interest with which the Parisian 
crowds who were present at this 
cunningly executed drama watched 
every detail, and the conflicting 
signs of approval or fiery indig- 
nation which the words of the 
mock Gambetta called forth, had 
a peculiar significance in view of 
the events that were to overtake 
him in the future. 

I was struck by the absolute 
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indifference with which the ap- 
pearance of another man was met 
in Paris, though his name has 
acquired a European notoriety, 
compared with the strong excite- 
ment which a sight of Gambetta 
aroused even when he was only 
passing in the street. Soon after 
my encounter with Gambetta I 
saw one day a meek- looking elderly 
man walking very quietly and un- 
obtrusively along the Boulevard, 
his head bent, his eyes fixed on 
the ground as if in deep thought. 
He did not even respond to the 
only greeting which I saw offered 
to him by a passing gentleman. 
But I think the scanty notice 
which Ernest Renan attracted 
among his countrymen may be 
attributed to the fact, that the 
insidious poison filtering through 
his writings took infinitely less 
effect on the volatile French tem- 
perament than on the earnest 
thinkers of other countries, who 
possess what is called in the present 
day the Teutonic mind. 

In passing through London dur- 
ing my earlier journeys, my parents 
invariably took me tostay with Mr 
and Mrs Lockhart, the daughter 
and son-in-law of Sir Walter Scott. 
They were our most intimate 
friends, and their children had 
been my companions from infancy : 
all three were living at that time, 
—the delicate eldest boy, whose 
premature departure from this 
world was not anticipated then ; 
while still less could his parents 
have dreamt that Walter, their 
second son, would so soon follow 
his brother to the grave: he was 
a tall, handsome lad, strong and 
healthy, with fair hair curling 
over his well-shaped head, and a 
frank, joyous expression, always 
merry, full of life and animation, 
and enthusiastically fond of his 
only sister, who was my special 
intimate. Charlotte Lockhart was 


one of the loveliest and most at- 
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tractive persons possible. She in- 
herited the amiable, gentle dispo- 
sition of her mother, Sir Walter's 
“dear Sophia,” and, like her, was 
tenderly devoted and affectionate 
in all the relations of life. She 
sang charmingly, as she had a 
sweet melodious voice, not strong, 
but with a certain pathetic tone 
which was infinitely touching. 
Neither she nor I were at that 
time old enough to be introduced, 
so to speak, to society, but Mrs 
Lockhart was so kind to me that 
she allowed me to share in the late 
dinners, when there were gener- 
ally guests invited to meet my 
father, literary men or artists, with 
whom he had much in common; 
and Charlotte used to tell me on 
our arrival, with the greatest glee, 
that she was going to share with 
me in the honour and glory of 
being present at a “grown-up” 
dinner. My recollection of the 
whole household is one of singular 
brightness and charm, and it con- 
trasts mournfully with the last 
visit I ever paid to Mr Lockhart. 
It was many years later, when we 
were living at Oxford. Mrs Lock- 
hart and her two sons had all been 
taken from him, and Charlotte his 
only daughter was married to Mr 
Hope Scott, and entirely separated 
from him in her distant home. I 
was going to spend a few days in 
London, and as my father could 
not leave home he charged me to 
go, as his representative, to see 
Mr Lockhart, whom he had not 
met since before we went to 
Greece, and thus a long period 
had elapsed without any renewal 
of the close friendly intercourse 
they had formerly enjoyed to- 
gether. I believe that Mr Lockhart 
scarcely received any visitors at 
that time, but when my name was 
announced to him he admitted me 
instantly. He was sitting alone 
in a rather dark room ; his counte- 
nance, still marked by the evidence 
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of keen intellectual power, was 
perfectly colourless, and his dark 
penetrating eyes wore the saddest 
expression possible. He welcomed 
me kindly, and spoke in the most 
affectionate terms of my father; 
but the tones of his voice were so 
low and sad that they seemed to 
indicate a condition of hopeless 
despondency. He asked a few 
questions as to our sojourn in 
Greece and the beautiful sketches 
which he was sure my father must 
have brought from there; but it 
was all said with an effort, as if he 
could not bring himself to take an 
interest in anything. I spoke of 
the dear Charlotte whom I had 
loved so much, and he answered 
that she was married. She had 
become a “ Romanist,” a “ Jimist” 
he might rather say, as she had 
naturally followed her husband, 
“Jim Hope,” in that respect, and 
he hoped she was well and happy 
in her own home. Then he passed 
quickly to the subject of Oxford, 
which he thought we had done 
well to select as a residence—it 
was more of an intellectual centre 
than almost any place we could 
have chosen. He never mentioned 
Sir Walter Scott or any of the 
family, well as I had known them ; 
and the impression made upon me 
with regard to him was that of a 
man living in cheerless solitude, 
as if he had been left stranded 
on some barren shore whence the 
ocean waves had borne away all he 
loved or desired on earth. It is a 
comfort to know that when the 
end came for him he met it under 
his daughter’s roof at Abbotsford, 
tenderly watched and cared for by 
her during his last illness. 

Mr Lockhart died in 1854. It 
must therefore have been only 
about a year or so before his 
death that I paid him this last 
visit ; and while I was struck, as I 
have said, by the sadness of his 
aspect, I was conscious of a far 
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deeper change in his mental con- 
dition, which seemed to be prepar- 
ing him gradually and graciously 
for an entrance on that valley of 
the shadow which leads to clearer 
day. During the years when his 
father-in-law, Sir Walter Scott, 
was still living to watch over his 
career with intense interest and 
anxiety, Mr Lockhart was chiefly 
known as a keen and able satirist, 
who made a very uncompromising 
use of his powers in that respect. 
This fact was a source of pain 
to Sir Walter, both as being so 
antagonistic to his own kindly 
nature, and because he saw that it 
had an adverse influence on his 
son-in-law’s success in life. He 
used to call him the “ Hidalgo” 
on account of his pride and haugh- 
tiness of manner, and he often 
said sorrowfully that ‘‘ Lockhart’s 
satirical propensities made him 
many enemies.” He disliked his 
style in reviewing because of the 
sharpness of his criticism ; and in 
trying to reinstate him in the 
estimation of an eminent author 
whose works he had attacked, Sir 
Walter said, “It takes some time 
to know John Lockhart, and you 
have been accustomed to associate 
him with disagreeable matters; 
but I have known him to be safe, 
well tempered, with a high feeling 
of honour and public principle ;” 
while elsewhere he said, “ He is 
a distinguished scholar, with great 
qualities.” 

The days when Lockhart reigned 
in the literary world as editor 
of the ‘Quarterly’ were past and 
gone, and the solemn change which 
I perceived in him consisted in 
the total disappearance of all pro- 
pensities either to pride or satire 
in his words and manner. His 
whole character seemed softened, 
his tone was gentle and tender in 
speaking of his old friends; and 
when I remember, in my young 
days, the devoted care and affec- 
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tion he lavished on his delicate 
boy Johnnie, who was never out 
of his arms when he had a moment 
to spare for him, I cannot but 
believe that this loving gentleness 
was really his true nature, hid 
for a time behind a mask of harder 
and more repellent qualities. 

I never saw Mr Lockhart again, 
and the other members of Sir 
Walter Scott’s family, with whom 
we had been most intimate, had 
all passed away at an earlier date. 
I remember his unmarried daugh- 
ter Anne especially well ; she often 
stayed in our house for long visits, 
and she used to employ me in 
looking out the consecutive pages 
of the proofs she read for her father. 
She had dark hair and eyes, and a 
pleasant animated countenance ; 
but she was of a very nervous 
temperament, and extremely ex- 
citable. I well remember her great 
restlessness,—how she would pace 
up and down our drawing-room 
talking rapidly, and seeming dis- 
satisfied. I, of course, knew not 
why. I think she was often a 
great perplexity to her father, who 
was always perfectly calm and 
equable under the most adverse 
circumstances. Looking back on 
Anne Scott now, as I recollect her, 
I think she must have suffered 
from hysteria, although the name 
had not then been given to that 
peculiar physiological state which 
has power to simulate every form 
of disease. I only remember her 
eldest brother Walter as a tall 
handsome officer, very frank and 
pleasant in manner, who used to 
appear wearing a uniform I thought 
very grand with its gold epaulettes 
and clanking sword. Walter was 
a fine good-natured young man, 
but wholly without literary tastes 
or any special mental advantages. 
That was reserved for his younger 
brother Charles, who was undoubt- 
edly the most talented member of 
Sir Walter’s family. He had en- 
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tered the diplomatic service, and 
was sent to Persia, where he died 
almost suddenly, and with him 
passed away the last of that good- 
ly family, who had all borne the 
reflected lustre of their father’s 
name. Of their mother, Lady 
Scott, I only remember seeing her, 
a pretty little old lady, sitting on 
the sofa beside my mother after 
dinner, and requiring to have her 
shoes taken off and her feet rubbed, 
as she was suffering from what I 
since know to have been dropsy ; 
but as she died on my sixth 
birthday, my recollections of her 
are necessarily very scanty. 
Before I close this brief record 
of Sir Walter Scott’s family, I 
should like to mention the peculiar 
circumstances under which I was 
told that he had on a last memor- 
able occasion been present in our 
house. My father, who had loved 
him more than any of the friends 
his own kindly nature and sweet 
temper had won for himself, was 
living in his ninetieth year at Fre- 
wen Hall, Oxford, a place wholly 
disconnected with any of his early 
associations ; and the death of Sir 
Walter Scott—one of the greatest 
griefs of his life—had taken place 
thirty years before. He was still 
well and strong in spite of his 
great age, and had the full use 
of his faculties, with the exception 
of his memory, which failed him 
somewhat, but only with regard 
to recent events, while he clearly 
remembered the days of his youth. 
One afternoon in the dark month 
of November, when he seemed 
quite well and peaceful, I had left 
him alone for a few minutes sitting 
beside the fire in his own room ; 
his servant was within call had he 
required him, but there was no 
one actually present with him. 
When I went back to him, not 
having been more than a quarter 
of an hour absent, I found him 
with a look of radiant happiness 
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upon his fine old face. ‘Oh, come 
quick!” he exclaimed. “I want 
to tell you of such a delightful sur- 
prise I have just had! Scott has 
been here! dear Scott! He told 
me he had come from a great dis- 
tance to pay me a visit, and he 
has been sitting here with me 
talking of all our old happy days 
together. He said it was long 
since we had met; but he is not in 
the least changed: his face was 
just as cheerful and pleasant as 
it used to be; I have so enjoyed 
being with him.” He went on for 
some time describing the charming 
visit his dear old friend had paid 
him, with a minuteness of detail 
which was rather startling, and 
then he asked me if I had not met 
Sir Walter coming out of his room. 
I told him I had not; but I said 
no word to suggest that there was 
any unreality in what he had seen. 
How could I tell what it had 
been? or how could any one ex- 
press an opinion on such an event ? 
I only know it was a last ray of 
brightness from the setting sun of 
my father’s life. Very speedily 
after it had thus gleamed upon him 
he followed his dear friend to the 
unknown land, passing away gently 
and serenely as a child falling 
asleep in its mother’s arms. 

The picture of beautiful old age 
which the remembrance of my 
father brings before me, recalls to 
me also very vividly another ven- 
erable man, whose pure simple 
character seemed greatly to re- 
semble his, though his tragic his- 
tory was strangely different in 
every respect. It was in Greece 
that I knew him well as the 
Egoumenos (abbot) of a monas- 
tery hid away among the hills 
“that look on Marathon.” I had 
come to the quaint old building 
where he dwelt with his monks, 
very late one evening, after having 
been fourteen hours on horseback. 
My father and I, with my Greek 
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brother-in-law, had been travelling 
in the interior of the country, 
and we had lost our way, and 
only succeeded in arriving long 
after sunset at the isolated mon- 
astery. It was our sole hope of 
shelter for the night, and we were 
all—myself especially—completely 
exhausted by the long day’s ride. 
The moment our cavalcade ar- 
rived at the monastic door it was 
opened wide, and the Egoumenos 
came out to greet us, followed by 
several of his monks. Such a 
gentle, amiable-looking old man 
he was, with the clear-cut features 
of his race, and the dignified dress 
believed by members of the Greek 
Church to be the same as that 
worn by the apostles, and never, 
certainly, having been altered 
within any period known to his- 
tory,—the simple black robe with 
its wide sleeves, and the high cap 
of the same hue resting on his 
flowing white hair. Laying his 
hand on his heart and lips in the 
graceful Eastern salutation, he 
came towards us with the utmost 
cordiality. My brother-in-law ex- 
plained to him that we had wan- 
dered from our rightful path, and 
had come to beg his hospitality 
for the night. ‘By all means,” 
said the kind old man: he would 
be delighted to receive M. Rau- 
gabé, whose name he knew well, 
and my father and our servants 
(all Greeks), and our horses—he 
had very good stabling; but the 
lady—alas! no: that was impos- 
sible ; she belonged to the danger- 
ous class which was never allowed 
to pass the threshold of the mon- 
astery. What was to be done? 
I could not be left to pass the 
night in the wood; and even if 
my father had remained with me, 
my position would not have been 
much improved. Then I drew 
my horse close to the old man, 
and addressed him with all the 
reverential Greek titles due to 
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his ecclesiastical rank. I told 
him I was so tired that if he did 
not allow me a shelter I should 
drop to the ground and be found 
there dead in the morning. I said 
I would sleep in any outside shed 
if he liked, only in the name of 
charity he must not send me from 
his door. He looked quite tenderly 
at me while he mused for a few 
minutes. Then he said he had 
thought of an expedient. His own 
sleeping-room was situated quite 
apart from the dormitories of the 
monks, and he would give it up to 
me. My father and brother should 
occupy two of their cells in the 
body of the house, and none of 
them would even see me or know 
that I was there. So it was settled. 
He took me quickly away to his 
private abode, and having com- 
mended me to the Kyrios Christos, 
he left me alone for my night’s 
rest. There was nothing in the 
room but a sacred icon on the 
wall, a small table under the win- 
dow (on which stood a classical- 
shaped vase filled with cold water), 
and the bed. It consisted of a 
long wooden board, on which was 
laid a piece of carpet ; another slip 
of the same was to be used as a 
counterpane, and there was a stiff 
narrow pillow at the head. With- 
out doubt, it was the hardest bed 
I ever lay on in my life, excepting 
when I fell asleep on the deck of 
the cutter in which I visited the 
Greek islands; but I was at the 
age when slumber comes easily, 
and I only woke when I saw 
through the barred window the 
glowing Greek sunrise lighting up 
the lovely hills around. I had 
been up and dressed some time 
when there was a little knock at 
the door. I opened it at once, and 
there was the Egoumenos smiling 
upon me with the sweet expression 
which was his special characteris- 
tic. He spoke some gentle words 
of blessing, and then said, “ For- 
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give me, my child, for disturbing 
you; but there is a little matter 
here which I require.” He went 
towards the bed, and, lifting the 
pillow, he took from under it a 
leathern bag, from which there 
came the sound of coins shaken 
together as he held it up before 
me. There,” he said, “in this 
little sack is all the money the mon- 
astery possesses — not a drachme 
have we anywhere else!” ‘So 
you let your whole fortune lie 
under my head all night!” I ex- 
claimed; ‘were you not’ afraid 
I might steal it, and ride away 
with it?” ‘ Ah no,” he answered, 
with his gentle smile ; “ you are an 
Inglesa, and the travellers from 
that country do not steal or cheat. 
They are good Christianos.” I said 
I was glad he thought so well of 
my compatriots, and then I thanked 
him very warmly for his kindness 
in giving up his room to me. He 
brought me some black coffee, with- 
out sugar or milk, and some brown 
bread, for my breakfast, and then 
we remounted and rode away. 

I never saw the kind old man 
again; but he had a sad fate, 
which brought a most cruel end- 
ing to his blameless life. Not 
many years after we had enjoyed 
his courteous hospitality, the Egou- 
menos rode out alone one day upon 
his mule, with the intention prob- 
ably of going to a distant olive- 
grove to procure some of that fruit 
for the ascetic diet of his monks. 
Brigandage was then rife through 
the country, as it still was at a 
later period not yet forgotten in 
our own land, when three well- 
known Englishmen fell victims to 
the vindictive fury of these savage 
klepts. The Egoumenos did not 
fear them. He considered that 
the well-known poverty of the 
monks would exempt them from 
any attack. He was sadly mis- 
taken. A number of the brigands 
were lurking in ambush on his 
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path. Suddenly they rushed upon 
him, and at once overpowered him ; 
for his feeble old age rendered any 
resistance impossible, and he did 
not attempt it. They conveyed 
him and his mule to the cave 
they inhabited in a very wild and 
desolate part of the hills. They 
did not injure him then, but told 
him grimly that the superior of 
a@ monastery was so important a 
person that a high price must be 
set on his head. That evening 
the monks waited in vain for their 
beloved Egoumenos. He did not 
return; and all night long they 
wandered about in the vicinity of 
the monastery, thinking he might 
have been thrown from his mule 
or met with some other accident. 
It never occurred to them to fear 
that he might have fallen into the 
hands of the brigands, for up to 
that time the monastery and its 
inmates had always been respected 
by them; but with the morning 
light they found a paper placed 
on a stone near their door, on 
which was written in rude Greek 
characters an intimation that un- 
less a certain sum of money was 
deposited at a spot indicated 
within three days as the ransom 
of their Egoumenos, they might 
expect to have him sent back to 
them—lifeless! If the price de- 
manded were paid he should re- 
turn unharmed. The poor monks 
did not possess a single drachme. 
Their scanty store of coin in the 
little bag I had seen had been 
taken by the Egoumenos himself 
for the purchase of their food. 
The monastery stood in a total 
solitude. Even if they had been 
able to apply to the Government 
in Athens for money to meet the 
demand with any hope of success, 
the distance was too great for 
them to have accomplished their 
momentous errand in the short 
time allowed them ; and had they 
even reached the capital, the re- 
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sult would no doubt have been 
the same as that which at a later 
period befell Lord Muncaster when 
he went as a messenger from the 
brigands who had captured his 
party, on behalf of Mr Herbert, 
Mr Lloyd, and Mr Vyner left in 
their hands. The Government sent 
a troop of soldiers to meet the 
robbers instead of the ransom de- 
manded for the English travellers, 
and they were all three massacred 
as soon as the soldiers came in 
sight. The simple monks, how- 
ever, only exhausted themselves 
in prayers before the sacred icons, 
and at sunset on the third day 
they heard the tramp of the mule’s 
feet coming straight to their door. 
They went out trembling, to find 
the lifeless body of their Egou- 
menos tied on the back of the 
animal with a bullet in his heart. 

Soon after our visit to the mon- 
astery we went to Constantinople 
on our way to England, and there 
had much pleasant intercourse 
with Sir Stratford Canning (after- 
wards Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), 
the well-known ambassador to the 
Porte, and one of the grandest 
Englishmen who ever imposed the 
weight of a fine character on the 
extremely unsatisfactory moral 
qualities of the ‘ unspeakable 
Turk.” We knew him well, as he 
was a friend of my father’s, and 
had visited us in Athens; but as 
I was a mere young girl in those 
days, it was not until we enjoyed 
his hospitality at the Embassy that 
I had the opportunity of real per- 
sonal intercourse with him. He 
was known to the native popula- 
tion by the title of the “Great 
Elchi,” which implied a formidable 
range of power, both by virtue of 
his high office and from the strength 
of his personal qualities. He pos- 
sessed, as Lord Palmerston had 
said of him, the rare gift of political 
genius, and in manner he was apt 
to be haughty and stern; but his 
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intimate friends, and the men 
working under him at the Embassy, 
found him invariably kind and 
considerate. It was a well-known 
fact that the Sultan of the day, 
Abdul Medjid, stood greatly in awe 
of him ; and I must own to having 
shared in some degree the feelings 
of that potentate with regard to 
the great ambassador, till I went 
one day with my father to dine at 
the Embassy. It happened that 
there was no other lady guest at 
the party excepting the members 
of his own family, so he took me 
down to the dining-room and placed 
me next to himself at table: there, 
to my surprise, I found the reserved 
habitually silent man transformed 
into the most kind and genial host 
imaginable, doing his best to enter- 
tain his insignificant guest with the 
utmost cordiality ; and such he con- 
tinued to be during all the occa- 
sions when we met him afterwards 
during our stay at Constantinople. 

That fair city of outward beauty 
and inward squalor and unsight- 
liness is so accessible now and so 
well known to almost all travellers 
that any details concerning it are 
unnecessary ; but there still existed 
in it at that time the slave-market, 
since abolished, ostensibly at least, 
with its hateful traffic publicly 
carried on. That women are there 
still secretly bought and sold is, I 
fear, an undoubted fact; but no 
such scene as we witnessed then 
could be beheld in Constantinople 
now. It made a vivid impression 
upon me. Our way to it led through 
the bazaars, filled with stalls full of 
rich stuffs and jewels and splen- 
did armour, and then we reached 
the market of human life. It was 
a long low building, forming a 
square of considerable size. We 
mounted a few steps, and found 
ourselves on a large wooden plat- 
form running the whole length of 
the enclosure. It was divided into 
pens shut in by railings, in which 
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were confined the black slaves; 
while through the open doors lead- 
ing into the house itself could be 
seen the veiled forms of the white 
women, grouped behind a wooden 
screen. On benches so placed as to 
command a view of both were the 
buyers, coarse looking Turks, whose 
calm searching gaze seemed to take 
in every detail. The merchant con- 
ducting the sale stood before them, 
talking and _ gesticulating with 
great vehemence. He turned to one 
of the pens, which was filled with 
young Circassian women, most of 
whom were very handsome. They 
were seated close together on the 
ground in an attitude of listless 
despondency, their white garments 
flowing round them; and as they 
gazed up at me with their sad dark 
eyes, I felt. painfully how they must 
envy the free and happy stranger 
come to look on them in their in- 
famy and misery. Theslave-trader 
came forward, followed by a phleg- 
matic-looking Turk, and seizing 
one of the women by the arm, 
forced her to stand up before this 
man, who it appeared wished to 
buy her. He proceeded to inspect 
her, very much in the same manner 
as he might have examined a horse 
or a dog, and his decision was un- 
favourable : he turned away with a 
contemptuous movement of the 
head, and the slave-merchant in a 
rage thrust back the unfortunate 
girl, who sank down trembling 
among her companions in captivity. 
This scene was as much as we 
could stand, and we left the place 
hurriedly at once: it is well indeed 
that such sights can be witnessed 
no more, at least in Europe. 

I visited various of my rela- 
tions in Scotland after returning 
from Greece that summer, and 
on two occasions I had travelling 
companions of whose renown I 
knew nothing, but whose names 
are of those that live in public 
memory. One morning I had been 
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placed in the inside of a coach 
with only my maid outside as an 
escort, those primitive vehicles 
being at that time the only mode 
of transit through much of the 
fairest Scottish scenery, when the 
door was opened, and a gentleman 
sprang in and took his seat opposite 
to me. He was not young, his 
iron-grey hair curled in little rings 
over his forehead, his eyes were 
very bright and piercing, and his 
keen clever countenance was ex- 
ceedingly pleasant in its expression. 
He began to converse with me as 
we rolled along in a most cordial 
manner. He spoke of the High- 
lands, about which he found I 
knew nothing, and expatiated on 
the many charms they possessed 
for him. 

“Then I suppose,” he said, “‘ you 
have never seen a grand full-grown 
stag bounding over the heather, 
with a fine head of antlers standing 
up like the branches of a tree, and 
going like the wind for swiftness.” 
No, I answered, I had never seen 
one, and I did not even know 
what size they were. ‘ What 
size!” he exclaimed—“ neither his 
size nor his weight are small, I can 
tell you! Why, a full-sized stag 
could knock over this ramshackle 
old coach in a moment with one 
butting run at it.” ‘‘ What splen- 
did animals they must be,” I said ; 
“it seems too cruel that people 
go after them only to shoot them!” 
“T do not shoot them, my dear 
young lady ; I make quite another 
use of them.” “Surely you do not 
eat them,” I said. He burst into 
a hearty laugh. “No, certainly 
that is not my connection with 
them, though I will not say I do 
not go in for a haunch of venison 
when it comes in my way ; but I 
do not seek the acquaintance of 
Highland stags on that account.” 
Then he began to talk of dogs, 
telling me the most charming and 
pathetic stories of their power of 
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affection and faithfulness. When 
we parted he explained who he 
was, and said, ‘Now you shall 
know what I do with the stags. I 
paint them.” He was Sir Edwin 
Landseer. 

Not long after I was travelling 
through Scotland with my brother, 
and we were in one of the steamers 
on the Caledonian Canal when he 
brought a gentleman to me whom 
he introduced as Mr Robert Cham- 
bers. He has certainly not. been 
forgotten as an author and pub- 
lisher, and, above all, a geologist. 
He had the most homely, pleas- 
ant manners imaginable, and his 
thoughtful face, with its rather 
heavy features, was lit up by an 
expression of good-humour and 
kindliness. He and I soon be- 
came great friends, and we sat 
talking together on the deck of 
the steamer for hours at a time. 
He was drawn to me mainly, I 
think, because he had a large 
family of daughters, whom he 
liked to describe to me, saying 
they were the very delight of his 
life. Soon, however, he drifted 
from his domestic concerns into 
that which seemed to be even 
dearer to his heart—the vicissi- 
tudes of this planet during the 
earlier stages of its mysterious 
existence, when he declared it 
had been inhabited for a certain 
number of ages by pre-Adamite 
man, and for other periods by 
tremendous monsters with very 
long names. He got into an ex- 
cited state of enthusiasm on these 
subjects. He produced from his 
pocket specimens of the various 
strata he had knocked off from 
the rocks with a hammer, which 
was his inseparable companion, 
and pointed out to me proofs of 
the glacial .age and other ancient 
variations of climate, hinting that 
these indications differed consider- 
ably from the conclusions of some 
other records. He did not seem to 
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have gone deep enough into the 
matter to perceive that they only 
did so when those records were 
taken au pied de la lettre, as it 
was never designed they should 
be. Now, I must own I did not 
at all like being desired to grope 
down into the bowels of the 
earth with my lecturer, instead 
of enjoying the glorious beauty 
of the scenery round me. Geo- 
logy had not been one of the 
studies habitually undertaken by 
girls educated in Athens, where 
music aiid painting and sculpture 
were much more favourite means 
of culture; and so at last I lost 
patience and exclaimed, ‘Mr 
Chambers, you really must not 
go on undressing these lovely !and- 
scapes—tearing off their beautiful 
green and purple robes, and ex- 
posing their poor naked bones, 
which I do not wish to see at all. 
Do let us enjoy them in their own 
fair aspect of exquisite light and 
shade and sunshine, bringing out 
the delicate outline of these grace- 
ful hills, while we leave the under- 
ground regions, with the skeletons 
of the megatherium and all the 
rest of them, in their native gloom 
and obscurity.” He looked at me 
for a moment, not apparently quite 
sure whether to be amused or 
angry; then he burst into a hearty 
laugh, and shook my hand. ‘ Upon 
my word, you are right, my dear 
lady ; we ought not to neglect the 
feast of colour and light spread 
out before us, for that certainly 
does come from the source of all 
good,” and he looked up reverently. 
I had much pleasant correspon- 
dence with Robert Chambers after- 
wards, and he was always a kind 
friend to me; but I never saw 
him again after we parted then, 
as my brother was going to take 
me on into Argyleshire. 

My stay at that time in Scot- 
land was very brief, and was never 
renewed till more than forty years 
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later, when I spent one month 
there with my brother. But, 
before I left it, I was taken to 
hear Dr Chalmers preach in a 
dark out-of-the-way church, which 
was filled, apparently, only by 
people from the lowest parts of 
the town. I am afraid his sermon 
did not impress me so much as it 
ought to have done. The uncouth 
appearance of the preacher, his 
rough manner, and very broad na- 
tive accent, seemed to me rather 
repelling, though it was impos- 
sible not to recognise and appre- 
ciate his rugged eloquence and 
manifest earnestness, with the 
determined stand he made for 
righteousness of the highest type, 
which was conveyed in all his 
words. He was, however, a sin- 
gular contrast to my earliest 
teacher in divinity,—the gentle 
and refined Dean Ramsay. He 
had married an American lady, 
but they had no children, and, 
although they led a most quiet 
and retired life, the Dean’s saintly 
character had a powerful influence 
on all who knew him. The iast 
time I remember seeing him he 
had, with his unvarying kindness, 
offered hospitality to a newly 
arrived curate, who had a wife 
and a large family, and was not 
yet provided with a home. “My 
dear,” said the Dean, in a pathetic 
tone of voice, “I am slightly 
oppressed at present, for my house 
is full of the wailings of infancy.” 
Dean Ramsay was a type of the 
many good and steadfast church- 
men who adhered to the principles 
set forth in the Prayer-book, before 
there was any talk of the Oxford 
Movement or the “ Tracts for the 
Times.” 

The earlier years of our resi- 
dence in Oxford were signalised by 
weighty events of public interest, 
which naturally affected strongly 
the lives of individuals, The first 
of these was the Crimean war, and 
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it brought me into close relations 
with two illustrious personages— 
Miss Florence Nightingale and 
Lady Canning. My connection 
with them both was in this wise. 
Just before war was declared be- 
tween England and Russia, Oxford 
had been visited by a terrible epi- 
demic of cholera. It was of the 
most virulent type, killing its 
victims often within two hours 
of their seizure, and it lasted many 
weeks, I cannot pass on without 
recording the splendid work done 
by Sir Henry Acland in connec- 
tion with this scourge. Not only 
did he organise and personally 
superintend all efforts for the 
relief of the stricken patients, 
whom he attended himself night 
and day, but when the disease had 
abated he gave himself up heart 
and soul to the labour of rescuing 
Oxford from the extremely in- 
sanitary conditions in which it was 
found to be existing. He never 
rested till he saw that arrange- 
ments were made for bringing pure 
water into every part of the city, 
and that all other sources of 
danger were removed by an elab- 
orate system of drainage and the 
destruction of houses unfit for 
human habitation. Both the men 
of this century and all future gen- 
erations who may profit by the 
learning of the University, will 
have reason to thank this noble 
and scientific physician for the 
safety and comfort of their abode 
in the place. 

During the continuance of the 
epidemic a number of respectable 
women had been employed as 
nurses, and when Miss Nightingale 
had entered on her great mission at 
the commencement of the Crimean 
war she found that she would 
require many such persons to work 
under her at Scutari or wherever 
the wounded soldiers were to be 
found. When her requirements 
were made known in England 
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several women volunteered to join 
her, and amongst them the cholera 
nurses of Oxford. They came to 
me as a medium for making 
known their offers of service to 
the authorities, and I found that 
Miss Nightingale had empowered 
her friends, Mr and Mrs Brace- 
bridge, to see the volunteer nurses, 
and select such as might prove 
suitable as soon as possible. The 
need for help at Constantinople 
being so urgent, a day was fixed 
when Mrs Bracebridge was to come 
to our house and pass her judg- 
ment on the women who desired 
to go out to the seat of war from 
Oxford. Mrs Bracebridge was a 
most kind-hearted person; but 
the necessity for very prompt 
action in procuring assistance for 
the care of our troops had roused 
her to a certain energetic severity 
in deciding on the qualifications of 
the aspiring nurses which startled 
them very considerably. They 
were ranged—a goodly number— 
round the wall of our dining-room, 
standing solemnly with their backs 
against it, while Mrs Bracebridge 
went rapidly from one to another, 
not hesitating a moment in her 
selection of suitable candidates. 
A few crucial questions were 
asked of each woman, and if the 
replies were not instantly satis- 
factory, Mrs Bracebridge would 
turn to me and point to the un- 
fortunate applicant, saying quickly, 
‘She won’t do; send her out,” and 
I had to open the door for the 
discomfited volunteer, and try to 
soothe her under her immediate 
conviction that she was most un- 
justly treated. In the end, how- 
ever, Mrs Bracebridge engaged a 
considerable body of nurses ; and 
after a short correspondence I was 
directed to convey them to the 
house of Lady Canning in London, 
where they were to be provided 
with a proper outfit and despatched 
without delay to the East. Lady 
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Canning accomplished a most noble 
work at that time, in spite of the 
claims upon her and her husband 
in general society. She undertook 
all the home arrangements for the 
nursing staff in connection with 
our army, and managed them most 
admirably. Very early on a dark 
winter morning I was deputed to 
convey my small regiment of 
nurses from Oxford to Lady Can- 
ning’s house, and as a result I spent 
the greater part of that day in the 
company of one of the most charm- 
ing persons I ever met with. Lady 
Canning was quite beautiful, and 
in manners and speech engaging 
and graceful to the utmost degree. 
She was so perfectly frank and 
sympathetic that we seemed to 
become friends immediately. She 
was enthusiastic in the cause of 
our soldiers, and eagerly desirous 
that everything should be done 
for their comfort. She left me 
in the drawing-room, while she 
went down to interview the nurses, 
and send them off to the lodgings 
where they were to pass the night. 
Then she came back and entered 
clearly and carefully into the 
manner in which the home con- 
cerns of the nurses were to be left 
in my hands. Later we spoke of 
common acquaintances till the door 
opened, and an elderly lady was 
announced as Mrs Stanley, the 
mother of Arthur Stanley, after- 
wards Dean of Westminster. I 
was introduced to her, and then 
sat listening to her conversation 
with Lady Canning, from which I 
arrived at the conclusion that 
there could not easily be a lady 
of more decided character than 
herself. The theme which almost 
entirely engrossed her was the 
annoyance and trouble she had 
experienced from the necessity of 
managing a weak-minded curate, 
whose untoward proceedings were, 
she asserted, really too provoking. 
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On this subject she expatiated 
long, declaring her intention of 
giving her béte noire his quietus in 
some fashion or other as speedily 
as possible; while Lady Canning, 
in gentle soothing tones, asked if 
it were not possible by some means 
to provide the unfortunate gentle- 
man with a little more backbone ? 
Other visitors came in, and I took 
my leave. 

Thereafter during the whole 
duration of the Crimean war I 
was in correspondence with Miss 
Nightingale, and I admired be- 
yond measure the admirable care 
and accuracy with which she or- 
ganised every detail necessitated 
by the interests of the persons 
working under her. She had de- 
cided that part of the nurses’ 
salaries was to be sent to me for 
investment in the savings - bank, 
and the precision with which she 
made the necessary calculations, 
even as regarded the most min- 
ute sums, in the midst of all 
the heavy responsibilities which 
weighed upon her, was truly re- 
markable. 

Scarce had the dark cloud passed 
away which brooded over this 
country during the war, when the 
yet deeper shadow of the Indian 
Mutiny blotted out the sunshine 
from the lives of those most highly 
placed, as well as of countless 
numbers whose anguish was borne 
in obscurity. The only incident 
with which I was to some extent 
connected with regard to it was, 
I think, one of the most deeply 
pathetic of all the heartrending 
events which then occurred in that 
ill-fated part of our empire. A 
young oflicer, who was a kinsman 
of ours, though I had never per- 
sonally met him, was in charge of 
the Tower of Jhansi, and when 
the terrible revolt first broke out 
he was residing there with his 
wife and two little daughters, four 
3K 
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and five years old. Before any aid 
could come to him the tower was 
surrounded by a crowd of Sepoys, 
bent on the most ruthless cruelty 
and slaughter. The few soldiers 
he had with him were helpless 
against their overwhelming num- 
bers. He saw that his doom was 
sealed, and that, also, of those 
dearer to him than life. He bade 
his men shift for themselves as 
best they could, and then he took 
his wife and children to the high- 
est room at the top of the tower, 
and stood waiting with his loaded 
revolver in his hand. He heard 
the countless Sepoys swarming up 
the stairs, having quickly disposed 
of the few soldiers, one of whom, 
only, managed to hide in a dark 
corner, where he saw all that 
passed, and related it afterwards. 
It was well known that these 
Indian rebels were like fiends in 
their cruelty ; and as their exult- 
ing shouts were heard coming close 
to the door of that last refuge, the 
young wife turned to her husband 
and said quietly, ‘ Dear, you must 
not let me fall into the power of 
these savage men; you know it 
would be worse than death. Will 
you shoot me yourself? Let me 
die only by your hand.” He 
looked at her, his best beloved, 
his gentle, tender wife, and who 
could fathom the agony of that 
moment to his loyal heart; but 
he knew she was right. ‘ Yes,” 
he said quickly, for there was not 
a moment to lose; “it will be best 
so. Good-bye, my darling,” and 
he fired the shot which laid her a 
corpse at his feet. Happily he 
did not live many minutes after. 
The Sepoys burst into the room 
and cut him down at once, furious 
that part of their prey had es- 
caped them, as they saw the young 
woman lying dead, and then they 
killed the two girls, and left the 
whole family a ghastly heap on the 
floor. It is a sad coincidence that 
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the younger brother of this officer 
was one of the victims in the much 
more recent massacre at Manipur, 

During the long peaceful inter- 
val between the Indian Mutiny 
and the outbreak of the Franco- 
Prussian war I led a very retired 
life ; but inasmuch as it was spent 
in Oxford, I had the opportunity 
of making acquaintance with vari- 
ous persons whose well-known 
names are likely to inspire interest 
in any little details concerning 
them. One of those, whose recent 
death has brought his remarkable 
qualities before the notice of the 
public, was Benjamin Jowett, 
Master of Balliol College. He 
belonged to a very different school 
of thought from most of my 
friends, and my acquaintance with 
him was of the slightest until the 
time when he became Vice-Chan- 
cellor. Iwas therefore rather sur- 
prised when he suddenly walked 
into my sitting-room one day and 
asked if I could spare time for 
some conversation with him on a 
subject that had become important 
to him. His object in this visit 
brought out prominently one of 
his most admirable characteristics 
—his invariable determination that 
whatever he did should be done in 
the best possible manner, and that 
he would spare no pains in acquir- 
ing all such information as he 
thought might be necessary for 
him in the accomplishment of this 
purpose. One of the duties which 
devolved upon him with his new 
dignity in the University was to 
preside over the Vice-Chancellor’s 
Court, where culprits were likely 
to be brought before him for judg- 
ment, of a class which had never 
previously come within his sphere 
of knowledge. He had been told 
that, from various circumstances, 
the difficulties of dealing with 
those persons were not unknown 
to me, and with his usual straight- 
forward simplicity he came to me 
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at once to learn anything he could 
on the subject in question. He 
walked in with a pleasant smile 
on his round face, and quietly 
told me his object in seeking me; 
then he sat down, looking the 
meekest of men, with his white 
locks crowning the cherubic coun- 
tenance which has been made 
known to the public by endless 
photographs, and also, I regret to 
say, by caricatures. Our conver- 
sation on the matters which re- 
quired elucidation lasted for some 
time, while I simply told him any- 
thing I thought could be useful 
to him, without of course the 
least intention of imposing my 
views upon him. My dismay was 
therefore very great when, on 
rising up to leave me, he said, 
“T am much obliged to you for 
your clear instructions, and I shall 
do my best to obey your orders 
closely.” I protested against such 
an interpretation of my simple 
statements, and assured him that 
nothing was further from my mind 
than the idea of instructing the 
Master of Balliol, or giving any 
orders to the Vice-Chancellor. “I 
am not so presumptuous,” I said. 
“Nevertheless you have decidedly 
done so,” he answered, smiling ; 
“you have given me full instruc- 
tions, and you will find that I 
shall follow them implicitly.” He 
looked at the moment, with a 
merry smile on his good-humoured 
face, so exactly like a mischievous 
boy, that his preposterous charge 
against me seemed less absurd than 
it would have done otherwise. I 
met him often after that, when he 
always greeted me in the most 
kindly manner, and seemed to con- 
sider we had established a friend- 
ship between us, though I fear it 
might not have lasted long had 
any of the vital questions arisen 
on which we should have entirely 
disagreed. 

A Fellow of Oriel College, whom 
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I knew well during many years, 
was a gentleman of a very differ- 
ent stamp—John William Burgon, 
afterwards Dean of Chichester, 
and author of a book entitled 
‘Lives of Twelve Good Men.’ 
He was undoubtedly the thir- 
teenth good man himself. He 
was for some time vicar of St 
Mary’s—the University church, 
so strongly connected with the 
memory of Newman; and no sight 
was more familiar in Oxford than 
Mr Burgon’s tall thin figure and 
sallow face, with its somewhat owl- 
like features, his long college-gown 
flying out behind him from the 
energetic rapidity of his move- 
ments. He was a scholar of high 
repute, devoting himself almost 
entirely to Scripture criticism, 
and, as is well known, becoming 
nearly rabid in his animosity to 
the Revised Version. He was a 
most benevolent man, devoted to 
good works, and eagerly seeking 
any opportunity of helping his fel- 
low-creatures ; but he had withal 
a childlike simplicity of character 
which, joined to his far-reaching 
philanthropy, often brought him 
into very unusual positions—such 
as his driving about for hours in 
London, alone in a hansom cab, 
with a far from respectable girl 
for whom he was trying to find a 
home. He spoke of it as if he 
had almost danced for joy when 
he got rid of her at last. 
Several years later, when as 
Dean of Chichester he passed from 
this world, some discussion arose 
as to his history in one respect. 
It was always supposed that he 
had been a confirmed bachelor 
from the first, but various hints 
in the public notices of his life 
gave rise to an impression that he 
had been married in his early 
youth, I think this is sufficiently 
disproved by a remark which he 
once made to me, and was very 
characteristic. He was talking 
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with much compassion of a gentle- 
man who had just lost his wife, 
and said to me, “ Now, you must 
know that is the very reason why 
I am not married. I felt so much 
for the young woman in the future 
if I should have happened to die 
first: I could not be so cruel as to 
risk a poor thing becoming a 
widow.” Dean Burgon did not, 
however, miss feminine sympathy, 
for he had sisters and nieces who 
were devoted to him, and bright- 
ened all the latter years of his life. 

I suppose there could hardly 
have been a greater contrast to 
Dean Burgon than the gentleman 
I met soon afterwards at the house 
of a scientific friend: before I 
heard his name I was struck by 
the decision and masterfulness, so 
to speak, of his expression, and the 
keenness of his eyes looking out 
scrutinisingly from under his iron- 
grey eyebrows on every one pres- 
ent. He was introduced to me as 
Professor Huxley, and some re- 
mark which he misunderstood 
from the lady of the house made 
him imagine that I was interested 
in the education of children. This 
was a complete mistake, for as it 
happens I do not possess the 
teaching faculty in the least, and 
I have never attempted to acquire 
it; but Mr Huxley plunged then 
and there into a vigorous lecture on 
the subject, addressed exclusively 
to me, in which he laid down the 
law with the utmost vigour, and 
gave me the impression that he was 
a man who believed himself to be 
master of every topic which might 
happen to be under discussion. At 
the same time I could not but 
appreciate the warmth and kind- 
ness of his manner to me, though 
up to that day I had been a total 
stranger to him. When our hostess 
gently explained to him that my 
pursuits were of a very different 
nature from the care of the inno- 
cents he attributed to me, he 
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turned at once quite as genially to 
the subjects thus suggested, and 
discussed more difficult modes for 
benefiting humanity, with the 
same enthusiastic fervour. The 
fact of Mr Huxley’s well-known 
antagonism to the Christian faith 
naturally repelled me verystrongly, 
and I made no attempt to continue 
the acquaintance ; but I could not 
ignore the evidence in his words 
and manner of great benevolence 
of character, and a genuine desireon 
his part to cultivate brotherly kind- 
ness towards his fellow-creatures. 
The same sentiment, bearing fruit 
in a diametrically opposite manner, 
actuated a man | also met formerly, 
and whose name, drifting into ob- 
scurity, is probably scarcely known 
to the present generation—ZJoseph 
Wolfe the missionary. The master 
passion in his case was fired by his 
desire for the conversion of the 
Jews, his own people, from whom 
he was only alienated to some ex- 
tent by his adoption of the faith 
they rejected. I was invited to 
meet him one evening at the house 
of a lady who was his devoted ad- 
herent, nor was she the only one 
who appreciated his really estim- 
able qualities, for his wife, Lady 
Georgina Wolfe, had left a luxuri- 
ous home to join him in the work 
to which his life was dedicated. 
There was a large gathering to 
meet Dr Wolfe, and we were told 
that he would address us on the 
subject of his labours among the 
Jews. We sat down expectantly, 
and in front of us stood a stout, 
short, elderly man, an unmistak- 
able Hebrew in features and 
complexion. He spoke English 
fluently, but with an extremely 
strong foreign accent, and his 
manner and phraseology were 
peculiar, in a fashion which made 
it very difficult to listen to him 
with the seriousness which his 
subject demanded. He enlarged 
on his work in Palestine and Asia 
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Minor generally, which had un- 
doubtedly been of a most praise- 
worthy description ; but when he 
proceeded to illustrate the customs 
of his race by chanting some of 
their native songs in a high-pitched 
voice, it proved very difficult for 
me, light-hearted enough in those 
days, to hear him with due calm 
and decorum. Even his imitation 
of the lamentations of the Jews at 
the wailing-place outside the walls 
of fallen Jerusalem, which ought 
to have been deeply pathetic, be- 
came from his intonation and style 
exactly the reverse. But the cul- 
minating overthrow of my gravity 
came with an anecdote which he 
told of an Arab chief who had 
offered him his daughter in mar- 
riage, and anxiously pressed the 
beautiful bride upon him. “ Yes,” 
exclaimed Dr Wolfe, stretching 
out his arms towards a quiet 
dignified lady who sat on a sofa 
near him, “ Yes, that chief begged 
me to have his child, with the 
brown eyes like a gazelle, to wed 
her and keep her always; but I 
said to him, No! no! I have my 
Georgina at home ; I want no more 
wives. I have my Georgina in my 
house already, and that is enough, 
oh, quite enough.” I must own 
that I had to beat a hasty retreat 
from the effects of this speech on 
the propriety of demeanour I had 
been trying so hard to maintain. 
There is no doubt, however, that 
Dr Wolfe did really accomplish a 
great work among his people. 

I have spoken hitherto of per- 
sons [ have met whose names are 
everywhere familiar words ; but I 
have also encountered some un- 
known heroes, whose striking quali- 
ties no less deserve a record. One 
of these was an Italian artist, who 
was a singular instance of a father’s 
devoted absorbing love for his 
child. Raffaelo Ceccoli was, or at 
least believed himself to be, a 
lineal descendant of the great 
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Raphael, and he had certainly 
from some source derived very 
great artistic talent. In his loyal 
enthusiasm for his gifted ancestor 
he insisted on appearing in the cos- 
tume which he believed must have 
been worn by the grand old mas- 
ter in his own times. As Ceccoli 
was a tall handsome man, it suited 
him very well; and in Athens, 
where he was living when I knew 
him, it was not so unlike the 
national dress as to attract much 
notice. He wore a black or purple 
velvet tunic, a round cap of the 
same material, under which his 
long hair fell in massive curls, and 
he had white silk stockings and 
pointed embroidered shoes of a 
most medieval description. His 
pictures were admirable ; but there 
was not much custom for them in 
Greece, so that he was obliged to 
eke out his slender means by giv- 
ing painting lessons, and I was one 
of his most constant pupils. Every 
morning very early I was escorted 
by our Greek servant to his studio, 
where I remained working all day 
at the easel till the setting of the 
burning sun rendered it possible 
for my father or brother to come 
through the glaring streets to bring 
mehome. In this manner I became 
intimately acquainted with the 
painter’s beautiful young daughter, 
Argia. She was his only child, 
and he was devoted to her with all 
the passionate fervour of which his 
southern nature was capable. He 
would work night and day to pro- 
cure for her any luxury or amuse- 
ment she might desire, and she was 
the one object of all his hopes and 
aspirations, the very life of his life. 
She was indeed a most fascinating 
young girl—guileless and naive, 
and strongly imbued with the 
romance and poetry of her beloved 
native land. Neither she nor her 
father could speak any language 
but Italian, and I think they 
would have refused to learn any 
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other, as they considered Italy to 
be the garden of the world and 
absolute perfection in every wey. 
Argia and I became great friends 
in our daily intercourse, and she 
would sit beside my easel when 
her father left me to carry out his 
instructions, telling me all she 
thought and felt with the most 
innocent candour. One day she 
drew shyly from within her bodice 
a little love-letter which she had 
received from a young compatriote, 
and described to me with much 
ardour the superhuman good quali- 
ties with which she credited him. 
I asked if she was likely to be 
married to him ; but she shook her 
pretty head dolefully. ‘Ah, no! 
he can never be anything but my 
inamorato, for my father could 
not part with me to be married or 
in any other way. It would break 
his heart. He loves me so—ah! 
how he loves me, 2/ povero padre /” 
I urged her strongly, however, to 
tell her father all that was in her 
heart on the subject of her little 
romance. He was such a fine 
character that I thought his great 
love for her would prove sufficient- 
ly unselfish to make him desire her 
happiness before his own. But a 
very different fate awaited beauti- 
ful Argia. After we had left 
Greece and were living in England, 
I heard that she had died suddenly 
from one of the rapid maladies 
brought on, I believe, by exposure 
to the burning orient sun. Some 
months later I received a letter 
from Ceccoli telling me that he was 
in London, where he had come to 
dispose of all his pictures — he 
would paint no more—and he 
wished very much to see me. I 
went to visit him as soon as I 
could, and I found him in a small 
dingy lodging, which contrasted 
painfully with the bright studio in 
Athens where I had passed so many 
happy days. But the change in 
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Ceccoli himself was simply appal- 
ling. It was as if the blow he had 
received by the death of his child 
had stricken him physically as well 
as mentally. His tall frame was 
bent as if he had been an old de- 
crepit man, and he was pale and 
mournful to the last degree. His 
picturesque costume had been dis- 
carded, and his long hair cut off, 
His manner, subdued and solemn, 
was wholly different from the gay 
vivacity and enthusiasm with 
which he used to talk of any- 
thing that interested him. He 
grasped my hand without speaking 
when I came in, but fixed on me 
a look eloquent of his anguish in 
the loss of Argia, to whom he 
knew I had been much attached. 
It seemed impossible to speak on 
any other subject, though I shrank 
from naming her, At last I mur- 
mured a few words of sympathy 
for him in having had to endure 
so cruel a parting. He answered 
in a low hollow voice, and said, 
** We are not parted—la tengo qui 
con me/” Iwas startled beyond 
measure by this intimation that he 
had his dead child with him there 
in the London lodging, but it was 
the simple truth. He had not 
been able to submit to a separation 
even by the hand of death, and he 
had had his cherished daughter 
embalmed, and carried her with 
him wherever he went. It was 
such a ghastly idea that I could 
not bring myself to ask him any 
detail on the subject, so I do not 
know how he managed to avoid 
the discovery of his sad possession, 
which would have brought him 
within the grasp of the law; but 
it was really a relief when I had 
reason to believe later that the 
fiery pain which was consuming 
him had finally burned out his life, 
and that he and his Argia were laid 
side by side in one of the lovely 
burial-places of his native land. 
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The Franco-Prussian war, the 
third great convulsion of opposing 
forces through which I have lived, 
brought to light qualities of a 
very noble nature in two young 
men who had, I think, a genuine 
right to be termed unknown heroes. 
They were Aristide and Emil 
Raugabé, sons of my brother-in- 
law, at that time Greek ambassador 
in Paris. They were both full of 
patriotic ambition, and had always 
been destined to serve their own 
country in the Hellenic army ; but 
their father had been advised to 
let them first enter the Prussian 
service, in order to benefit by the 
splendid military training which 
could there be obtained. It had 
been intended that they should 
only profit by this advantage till 
they were thoroughly qualified to 
act with efficiency in the army of 
their native land, and then return 
atonce toGreece. But for the time 
they had become Prussian officers, 
and when the war with France 
broke out there could be no 
question that they must take part 
in it along with the German regi- 
ments to which they belonged, 
and in the end the lives of both 
were sacrificed to an alien cause 
in the interests of a country with 
which they had no natural con- 
nection. The anomaly of their 
position was strikingly illustrated 
by a painful incident which oc- 
curred when the Prussian troops 
had invested Paris and the siege 
was on the point of commencing. 
Their younger brother was with 
the rest of the family at the Greek 
embassy in Paris, and an order 
had gone forth from the authorities 
of the besieged city to the effect 
that every young man within its 
walls who had attained the age of 
eighteen years, whatever might be 
his nationality, was to be enrolled 
in a band raised under a French 
commander, to be stationed at 
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once on the ramparts and take 
part in the defence of the city. 
The younger Raugabé was sum- 
moned for this duty at once, and 
it of course involved the terrible 
position of his being under arms to 
fight against his own two brothers. 
There was no escape for him if he 
remained in Paris ; but to avoid so 
cruel a fate, his friends succeeded, 
with the utmost difficulty, in 
getting him out of the beleaguered 
city at the very last moment, 
before all egress became completely 
impossible. The two young Greeks 
with the Prussian troops did not 
know at the time how nearly they 
had been called to fight their own 
brother; but they went through 
various episodes of a most trying 
nature during that long dreadful 
struggle. 

Many adventures did the bro- 
thers relate to us in their rare 
letters, but the end soon came for 
them both. Emil, the younger of 
the two, was on guard one night 
at the door of the general’s tent, 
where he had remained for eigh- 
teen hours without its being pos- 
sible for any one to relieve him in 
the disorganised state of his regi- 
ment. There was snow on the 
ground, and the cold was piercing. 
When morning came, it was found 
that the poor young officer had 
sustained the rupture of a blood- 
vessel, from which injury he never 
recovered. A little later his elder 
brother, Aristide, fell a victim also 
to the rigours of the campaign, 
and Greece never had the services 
of these, her devoted sons, which 
the foreign country had absorbed. 

Among the varied scenes of my 
life, I should like to record one 
which was supposed to savour of 
the supernatural; and, although 
that was a mistake, it was memor- 
able from the locality in which it 
befell me—the site of Mycenz, on 
the plain of Argos. No traces 
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now remain of that ancient royal 
city. Only one strange monument 
of death still speaks of the terrible 
passions which once raged fiercely 
in the stately homes of that time- 
honoured capital. Over the broken 
ground, a track worn by the feet 
of strangers leads to the Gate of 
the Lions, a marvellous group of 
sculpture standing out from the 
unknown past, amid the flowers 
and climbing plants of a summer’s 
growth. Beyond these rises, soli- 
tary and mysterious, a vast dome- 
like building, on which the burning 
Eastern sun has shone for at least 
3000 years. <A single opening in 
the massive walls shows black 
amid the dazzling light, and 
through this entrance we pass 
into the solemn gloom and lifeless 
air of the so-called tomb of Aga- 
memnon. I had come with my 
brother to visit Mycenz, and had 
taken refuge from the heat of a 
Greek summer’s day in this dim 
recess, while he went farther afield 
with our servants to visit other 
ruins on the classic plain. I was 
resting quietly in the dark cham- 
ber waiting for him, when I heard 
steps coming through the outer 
entrance, and voices discoursing, 
in unmistakable English tones, 
on the singular building in which 
the speakers found themselves, 
and which, after the manner of 
tourists of a certain class, they 
seemed to consider “a jolly old 
place.” I did not care to remain 
in concealment listening to their 
conversation, so I rose from my 
seat and came forward to the 
doorway which separated the inner 
from the outer chamber. I saw 
two stalwart young Englishmen 
marching about in the solemn 
vastness of the domed space, and 
commenting loudly on the huge 
amount of room which “that 
fellow Agamemnon” had required 
for the disposal of his remains. 
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They did not see me till the 
circuit they were making brought 
them opposite to me, where I was 
standing mute and motionless in 
the doorway. I was wearing a 
white dress, the usual summer 
costume of ladies in Greece, and 
had taken off my hat and loosened 
my hair to relieve the weight on 
my head, and no doubt I was 
probably very pale from the heat, 
so that, in all candour, I must 
admit I may have presented a 
rather ghostly appearance; but I 
was not at all prepared for the 
effect of it on these two boisterous, 
and decidedly unromantic, travel- 
lers. They gave vent to a posi- 
tive yell of horrified surprise, and 
backed to the wall, treading on 
each other’s feet. ‘‘ Goodness gra- 
cious, Jack!” or some such words, 
shouted one, “ whatever is that? 
do you see it? Look !—that white 
thing in the doorway. Mercy on 
us! what can it mean?” “It is 
nothing earthly, that is certain!” 
howled his companion; “I will 
not stay in the place with it 
another moment.” ‘‘ Nor I,” cried 
the other ; and the two bold Brit- 
ons took to their heels, and fled 
out into the open air as if some- 
thing worse than a genuine appari- 
tion were following them through 
the mighty tomb. I was too much 
amused to undeceive them, even if 
I could have overtaken them, and 
I may therefore probably have 
figured in the annals of their 
travels as the spirit of the aveng- 
ing Clytemnestra, haunting the 
spot where repose the ashes of 
her murdered husband. 

I think I may very fitly close 
these reminiscences with this little 
account of my appearance as a 
ghost, considering how very soon 
I may be called upon to play that 
part in reality. 


EF, M. F. SKENE. 
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AN UNCROWNED KING! 


A ROMANCE OF HIGH POLITICS. 


CHAPTER XVII.—MINE AND COUNTERMINE. 


Tue tinkling of « little bell 
aroused Nadia when it was broad 
daylight. Rising stiff and cramped 
from the uncomfortable position in 
which she had fallen asleep, kneel- 
ing at her bedside, she went to 
the window, which looked into the 
courtyard of the inn. A priest 
and a youthful acolyte were picking 
their way across the square on their 
way out—not the Greek pope of 
the village, but a Roman Catholic 
priest from Boloszjen, the town in 
which the doctor lived—and it was 
the boy who was ringing the bell 
she had heard. WDivining at once 
that the priest had been called to 
administer the last sacraments to 
her mother, she hastened down- 
stairs, to find the O’Malachy and 
the travelled waiter talking in low 
voices in the passage. 

“And the gracious young lady 
was not even awakened ?” she heard 
the waiter say. 

“ A quoi cela servirait-il? Made- 
moiselle est Protestante,” replied 
the O’Malachy, and the words fell 
on Nadia’s ear without conveying 
any impression to her mind. She 
advanced towards her mother’s door, 
and the waiter made a hasty move- 
ment as though to prevent her 
entering, but she passed him and 
went in. Then she knew. 

Stepping noiselessly, she drew 
back the sheet from the quiet form 
upon the bed, and wondered at the 
expression on the face. Was it 
the hand of death alone that had 
stamped upon the beautiful features 
the look of calm which they had 


never worn in the stormy days of 
life? Or had God spoken to the 
soul in the silent hours of the night, 
when no human watcher was at 
hand, and the friendly and engross- 
ing sounds of earth were hushed at 
last, and was the priest’s anointing 
only a feeble sign of the peace of 
God which passeth understanding ? 
Nadia felt no inclination to weep as 
she gazed at the dead face. ‘Two 
hands upon the breast, and labour 
is past”—the Scythian proverb 
recurred to her mind, and she felt 
a sudden lightening of the load that 
had weighed her down since first 
she knew of her mother’s danger. 
The issue was not hers, it belonged 
to God—God, who knew all the 
circumstances of Barbara O’Mal- 
achy’s life, the bad training, the 
evil influences, and later, the dead- 
weight of an ill-spent past, and the 
constant companionship of one who 
owed it to her that he had preferred 
dishonour and reward to a hero’s 
death. 

What the full effect of such a 
companionship must have _ been, 
Nadia did not realise until the 
O’Malachy entered the room, and 
found her still standing and gazing 
entranced. She dropped the sheet 
as he came up to the bed. 

“She looks so peaceful,” she 
said, with a catch in her voice, 
“but I wish I had been here. You 
might have sent for me.” 

‘Sure there was not time,” re- 
plied the O’Malachy, lamely enough. 
“Tt was not until daylight that I 
saw how nearly she was gone, and 
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then I could think of nothing but 
sending for Father John immedi- 
ately.” 

Nadia looked at him in silence, 
reading in his stumbling excuses 
that he had feared lest even at the 
last her mother might warn her of 
the plot against Caerleon’s life, and 
that this had been his reason for 
keeping her away. She wished now 
that she had insisted on braving 
his anger, and remaining in the 
room all night, and yet a quarrel in 
the very presence of the dying could 
have done no possible good to any 
one. She looked at him again as he 
stood uneasily at the foot of the bed, 
and she read in his face the grief 
which she had expected to find 
there, but also something else, some- 
thing that was more like worry. 

‘**T want to speak to you, Nadia, 
if you'll come into the parlour,” he 
said. ‘There are some arrange- 
ments we ought to get settled.” 

“Can’t we leave them for a little 
while—just to-day ?” asked Nadia. 

“Time is a luckshury we don’t 
possess,” answered her father, open- 
ing the door for her, and motioning 
her out. “I may likely be called 
away any moment,” 

“ Not before the—the funeral?” 
asked Nadia, in horror. 

“T hope not; but if a letter comes 
to summon me on important busi- 
ness, I must go. I have arranged 
for the funeral to take place to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

“To-morrow? so soon?” cried 
Nadia. 

* Sure isn’t it better that I would 
be here for ut than not? Your 
blessud mother knew the work I’m 
on, and I know she wouldn’t have 
had me leave ut. I am thinking 
of sending you back to Princess 
Soudaroff, Nadia. When you came 
to us she said she would be glad to 
have you again any time.” 

Nadia’s heart leapt, but im- 
mediately she reproached herself. 
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“Tf you would only let me stay 
with you, I should like it better,” 

“Stay with me?” echoed the 
O’Malachy. “Is it taking on your 
mother’s part of the work you 
mean? I’d not have thought you 
had the gifts for it.” 

“Oh no, not that!” said Nadia, 
earnestly. ‘ Father, won’t you give 
it up? You-have your pay, and 
you could go back to your regiment, 
and I could keep house for you.” 

“Ts it settling down to parades 
and courts- martial she means?” 
asked the O’Malachy in astonish- 
ment. “She might have been 
Queen of Thracia, and she talks of 
beginning life again on a linesman’s 
pay for the two of us, in some dirty 
hole of a Scythian garruson town! 
Sure it’s little you know of ut, 
mademoiselle.” 

“T don’t mind how dull it is, or 
how poor we are,” urged Nadia, 
thrilled with the hope of detaching 
her father from his present mode of 
life. 

‘‘ But sure I do,” was his instant 
response, ‘‘ How do you think I 
could enjure ut at all after the life 
your blessud mother and I have 
led? You are just five-and-thirty 
years too late in your praise of 
poverty.” 

“But my mother 
Nadia. He cut her short. 

**T’d have you remember, Nadia, 
that what I am your mother made 
me, and if she did show the white 
feather just at the end, sure ’twas 
the first time in her life—or maybe 
the second,” he added, meditative- 
ly; “’tis not likely I will change 
me ways before I’m on me death- 
bed, as she was. No, I have me 
work, and I'll keep to ut. I will 
write to the Princess about you, 
and you'll be better to telegraph 
to let her know you are coming.” 

* Not just yet,” pleaded Nadia. 
*‘T should like to stay here as long 
as I can.” 
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The O’Malachy looked pleased. 
“ Sure we'll not be partud altogether 
at all,” he said. “If all goes well 
in Thracia, I’ll come and see you, 
and we'll maybe find ut possuble to 
set up housekeeping together in 
some place.” 

Nadia shuddered. “If all went 
well in Thracia,” meant in her 
father’s mind that when they next 
met, Caerleon’s blood would be 
between them. She changed the 
subject hastily. 

“Will you telegraph to Louis, 
father, or shall I?” 

* Ah, it wouldn’t be a bad thing 
to have um here,” responded the 
O’Malachy, thoughtfully. ‘* But no. 
Louie is a soldier, and he must not 
leave his duty. I'll not have ut 
said that Michael O’Malachy called 
his son away from the work he had 
todo. Ill write to um meself.” 

The day dragged slowly by, and 
the next followed like it. The 
O’Malachy was restless and dis- 
turbed, dividing his time between 
watching the road which led up the 
mountain and making up arrears 
of correspondence. To Nadia, who 
knew what he was expecting, and 
the arrangements which his letters 
were intended to make, the inaction 
was almost unbearable, but it was 
not until shortly before the funeral 
that she found how much the sus- 
pense had tried her. Feverishly 
anxious to go out, to do something 
to relieve the tension of the long 
hours, it cost her a flood of tears 
and a sharp wordy battle when she 
found that she was not intended to 
follow her mother to the grave. 
The O’Malachy was inflexible. In 
Ireland, he said, ladies never at- 
tended funerals, and he would not 
have things done otherwise than 
properly here because they were 
out on a God-forsaken hill in a 
desolate (he pronounced it dissol- 
ut) country. Nadia gave in at 
last, feeling too much exhausted to 
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contend longer, and submitted to 
remain in a quiet corner of the inn- 
garden by herself. 

She had been sitting there for 
some time, in a spot quite concealed 
from the house by bushes and an 
intervening angle of wall, and the 
sad procession had wound its way 
out of sight and hearing, when she 
was startled by a persistent rustling 
in the boughs of a large tree which 
overhung the parapet near her. It 
was bare of leaves, but its branches 
were so thickly covered with ivy 
that they concealed the cause of 
the disturbance as completely as if 
they had been laden with foliage, 
and the effect was sufficiently alarm- 
ing. In the strained state of her 
nerves, Nadia’s first impulse was to 
take to flight and seek refuge in 
the house ; but she collected herself 
with an effort, and walked boldly 
up to the tree, asking, in the best 
Thracian she could muster— 

“Ts there any one here?” 

At first there was no answer be- 
yond a further rustling immediately 
over her head, and looking up 
quickly she caught sight of a man 
peering at her through the ivy- 
leaves. For a moment they re- 
mained staring at one another, and 
then the intruder, feeling apparently 
that there was no possibility of 
further concealment, bent down 
towards her, and asked in a low 
voice in German— 

‘The gracious lady is related to 
the Herr Oberst O’ Malachy ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Nadia, astonished by 
the contrast between the speaker’s 
appearance and his words. His 
dress was that of a wandering 
artisan seeking for work, but his 
voice was gentlemanly and his ac- 
cent refined. 

“Then may I trouble her to hand 
to the Herr Oberst in private a 
small packet? I was charged to 
deliver it only to himself or the 
gracious lady, and 1 have waited 
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here for hours, hoping to see one or 
other of them, for there is one of 
Drakovics’s spies prowling about in 
front of the inn. Happily I found 
my way up the mountain by ashep- 
herd’s path, and he did not see 
me, but I was beginning to wonder 
whether I must stay here until 
dark, and then try to climb up to 
the balcony and tap at the Herr 
Oberst’s window. It would have 
been both unpleasant and danger- 
ous, and I cannot be too thankful 
that fate directed the gracious lady’s 
steps to this part of the garden.” 

A flood of thoughts rushed across 
Nadia’s mind as she stood on tip- 
toe and reached up for the letter, 
listening to what the messenger 
said without hearing it. This man 
was one of the Thracian conspira- 
tors. Even now he was acting as 
one of Louis’s emissaries, and carry- 
ing despatches to the various per- 
sons engaged in the plot. Des- 
patches! had not her mother warned 
her that the O’Malachy was expect- 
ing a message from Louis—a message 
which was to inform him of the 
route by which Caerleon would 
enter Tatarjé, a message which 
would give the signal for the dread- 
ful deed he was contemplating? 
This man had brought it. It was 
for him that the O’Malachy had 
been watching, but he had counted 
upon intercepting him either in 
going to or returning from the 
grave, not having discovered the 
presence of the secret agent in the 
village street. And his refusal to 
let Nadia attend the funeral—the 
prohibition which had cost her so 
many tears—had been the means 
of putting into her hand the pre- 
cious scrap of paper on which, 
humanly speaking, hung Caerleon’s 
life! It did not at the moment 
occur to her, what was indeed the 
case, that the messenger had mis- 
taken her for her mother, and had 
thus given her the note without 
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any misgiving; but as soon as the 
envelope was in her hand, a cold 
chill ran through her. How wag 
she to find out its contents? To 
suppress the letter would mean the 
ruin of all her chances of helping 
Caerleon if the action were dis- 
covered, while to open it, read it, 
and close it again, would be dis- 
honourable. And yet—surely if 
such an action were ever justifiable, 
it was in this case. Her fingers 
were closed upon the flap of the 
envelope; it would be easy, when 
once the messenger had departed, 
to soften the gum with a little hot 
water, and examine the letter, but 
she repulsed the temptation in 
horror. The next moment another 
thought occurred to her, which 
differed from the first, though she 
did not see this at the time, in 
degree rather than in kind. 

‘“‘ Was there any verbal message,” 
she asked, “‘ to be given in case you 
were taken prisoner, and obliged to 
destroy the letter?” 

“Tt is scarcely necessary to give 
it now,” said the messenger with a 
smile, looking down at Nadia as 
she stood with the letter in her 
hand, and her face up-turned to his, 
“but it was this: Friday, in the 
Wolf’s Glen.” 

Nadia breathed freely. This told 
her what she wanted to know, the 
date, now three days hence, on 
which Caerleon was to inspect the 
garrison of Tatarjé, and the route 
by which he would travel. In the 
Wolf’s Glen the O’Malachy would 
lie in wait, on murder bent, unless 
she could thwart his purpose. 

“Thank you,” she said to the 
messenger. ‘I will give the letter 
to the Herr Oberst,” and she watch- 
ed him make his way along the 
branches of the tree until he was 
safely outside the wall, and could 
drop to the ground. Then she 
went quietly indoors, intent on pos- 
sessing herself, before the O’Mal- 
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achy’s return, of something she had 
seen among her mother’s belongings. 
It was a dagger about ten inches 
long, very bright and sharp, con- 
cealed ingeniously in a case shaped 
like a furled fan, and she had a 
vague idea that it might serve her 
as a means of defence on her way 
to Bellaviste, and perhaps stand 
her in good stead when there, if she 
wished to frighten any one. It was 
alarming enough to her, at any 
rate, and she hoped earnestly that 
she might not be obliged to produce 
it at all, while the mere thought of 
using it made her shudder ; but she 
hid it carefully in her dress, and 
went back to the garden. Meeting 
her father when he entered, she 
gave him the letter. 

“How did you get this?” he 
asked, looking at her suspiciously. 

“ A man gave it to me in the gar- 
den. He looked like a Thracian,” 
she answered. 

“You don’t know um ? 
say anything ?” 

“He asked me to give it to you, 
and said that he was charged to de- 
liver it only to one of us.” 

“Poor Louie!” said the O’Mal- 
achy, with apparent irrelevance. 
“ Boys will get into scrapes now and 
then, and if he takes some trouble 
to write to his old father without 
his colonel’s finding ut out, why in 
the wide world wouldn’t he?” 

Understanding that she was in- 
tended to accept this transparent 
fiction as an explanation of the un- 
usual way in which the letter had 
arrived, Nadia was silent, and her 
father retired to read it. When he 
returned, his manner was hurried 
and eager. 

“ This letter brings me marching 
orders,” he said, and she noticed 
that he avoided meeting her eye. 
“ Poor Louie’s greatly troubled. He 
has got into a very bad scrape, and 
his business calls me to Tatarjé by 
the morning train to-morrow.” 
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“Oh, what has he been doing?” 
cried Nadia, in genuine terror. For 
the moment she really thought that, 
besides the expected intimation, the 
letter must have contained bad news 
of the kind her father indicated. 

The O’Malachy frowned. “It’s 
not the kind of business we gener- 
ally talk over with ladies,” he said, 
severely ; and if Nadia’s heart had 
not been so heavy, she could have 
laughed at the dignity of his man- 
ner as he administered this rebuke 
to her curiosity. All fear for Louis 
left her mind instantly, and she was 
ready to listen to her father when 
he resumed, after a moment’s inter- 
val to let the rebuff take effect, 
*T’'ll likely have to leave here by 
six to get to the station in time for 
me train. What to do about you 
I don’t know. You must telegraph 
to Princess Soudaroff at once, but 
your train doesn’t start from Bol- 
oszjen until mid-day to-morrow, 
and I don’t like leaving you alone 
here.” 

Oh, please don’t trouble about 
me,” said Nadia. ‘“ Why, there is 
not even a connection between 
Boloszjen and the Thracian railway, 
is there? No, if you will settle the 
hotel bill, and arrange about a car- 
riage to take me to Boloszjen, I can 
start by myself quite comfortably.” 
It would not have been human na- 
ture not to add, “ You must think 
of Louis first, you know.” 

The O’Malachy lent a ready ear 
to the suggestion. It was evident 
that his preparations at Tatarjé were 
in rather a backward state, prob- 
ably owing to the uncertainty which 
had prevailed hitherto as to the 
precise date of the inspection, for 
his anxiety to be gone was great. 
Nadia packed for him such things 
as he would allow her to touch, 
and finally saw him drive off in the 
morning, bound for the starting- 
point of the Thracian railway, which 
had at last been completed as far as 
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the capital. Now that he was out 
of the way, she must mature and 
carry out her own plans. In ac- 
cordance with her father’s injunc- 
tion, she had telegraphed the even- 
ing before to Princess Soudaroff, 
asking whether she would receive 
her, but adding that she must pay 
a hurried visit to Bellaviste before 
starting for Scythia. The answer 
arrived this morning, assuring her 
of a warm welcome, and promising 
that the Princess would send a lady 
of her household to meet her on 
the Scythian frontier if she would 
let her know when she expected to 
reach it. Nadia had been watching 
anxiously for this telegram—not 
that she was doubtful of her wel- 
come, but because she could not 
well start on her journey before the 
arrival of the missive. As soon as 
she had read it she sought the tra- 
velled waiter. 

“T am obliged to change the 
Herr Oberst’s plans for me,” she 
said. “TI shall not go to Boloszjen 
in the carriage, but I want you to 
get the luggage taken there and 
booked for Pavelsburg in my name. 
Then even if I am late for the train 
the boxes will not be lost. I am 
going to see little Ilona, the shep- 
herd’s daughter, and to take her 
some clothes. I shall not come 
back here, but I believe it is pos- 
sible from the shepherd’s hut to 
walk to the station beyond Bolosz- 
jen and catch the train there, is it 
not? Ilona’s father will show me 
the way, so you need not be afraid 
if you do not see me at Boloszjen.” 

The waiter and the landlord were 
both deeply grieved by the gracious 
young lady’s determination to fa- 
tigue herself so much before start- 
ing on her journey, but she would 
not yield to any of their suggestions, 
accepting only the offer of a boy to 
carry the parcel of clothes. Even 


this she would have declined if she 
had not feared that such a course 
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would excite suspicion, and she paid 
and dismissed her attendant as soon 
as the cottage came in sight. Her 
plans were already made, and she 
walked on boldly, carrying her 
bundle, which contained the Thra- 
cian peasaht-dress that Madame 
O’Malachy had worn on the fateful 
night of her accident. When she en- 
tered the hut she was welcomed with 
a cry of delight by the sick child, 
who had proved one of her most 
successful nursing cases, and her 
mother ; the father was away with 
his sheep. Nadia had no time to 
waste. She had picked up suffi- 
cient Thracian to make herself 
understood, and she plunged into 
her subject at once. 

*T want you to let me change 
my dress here, Yerma,” she said. 
“T have a friend in great danger at 
Bellaviste, and I must go to warn 
him.” Judging from the sympath- 
etic faces of the mother and child 
that she was safe with them, she 
went on, “I thought I would wear 
clothes like yours, because I should 
attract less attention on the road. 
My own dress I will leave with you. 
You will be able to make a winter 
frock out of it for Ilona.” 

The delicacy of the shepherd’s 
wife and daughter surprised her, 
for they asked no questions and 
simply did their best to help her. 
Under Yerma’s directions she put 
on the coarse linen dress and heavy 
sheepskin-lined pelisse which, to- 
gether with the high boots reaching 
to the knee, form the winter dress 
of the Thracian women. Then she 
knelt down by Ilona’s bed, that the 
child might arrange for her the 
handkerchief which serves as bon- 
net and also as veil, being pulled 
so far over the face that it is some- 
times difficult to see from under it. 
Ilona called out in delight that no 
one would recognise the gracious 
lady in this dress, and Yerma, after 
conjuring her to hide her hands in 
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the long sleeves, agreed with the 
child. Gloves are hardly ever worn 
in Thracia, the wide cuffs of the 
sleeves serving as a protection from 
the cold. Her toilet complete, 
Nadia stooped and kissed the child, 
and left the cottage with Yerma, 
who had volunteered to show her 
the path which led down the 
mountain on this side. They said 
little as they made their way cau- 
tiously down the slippery hillside ; 
but when they had reached the road 
which led to the distant station, 
Yerma fell on her knees and kissed 
Nadia’s hand. 

“God and the saints bless you 
for all your kindness to my little 
Ilona!” she said. ‘‘ We shall all 
pray for you, gracious lady, and 
for the gracious gentleman at Bella- 
viste, that you may be in time to 
save him, and that you may both 
be happy.” 

* And only yesterday Carlino be- 
trothed himself to the Princess 
Ottilie!” was the thought in 
Nadia’s mind, as she turned away 
from the grateful woman with tears 
in her eyes, and set out on her long 
lonely journey. It was fortunate 
for her that winter had as yet 
scarcely set in, and that the weather 
was unusually dry, for in an ordin- 
ary season it would have been im- 
possible for a woman to make her 
way alone along the road she was 
following. The cavernous ruts, 
into some of which good-sized 
boulders had been pitched, appar- 
ently with a view of filling up the 
holes, showed what the depth of 
mud must be in wet weather; and 
Nadia fancied that perhaps the 
boulders had not been placed in 
their present positions entirely at 
haphazard, as she had first imag- 
ined, for pedestrians might find 
them extremely useful, and even 
necessary, as stepping-stones. She 
took her way bravely over the 
uneven track, knowing that it must 
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eventually lead her to the station, 
if she only followed it far enough ; 
but it was so long that at times she 
was ready to sit down in despair, 
imagining that she had lost her 
way, so unending appeared the nar- 
row strip of rough stones and dry 
mud. But she had not cultivated 
fortitude and endurance all her life 
for nothing. The qualities which 
had led her to practise martyrdom 
as a child came to her aid now, and 
she toiled on, the remembrance of 
the mother and child praying for 
her in the shepherd’s hut giving 
her fresh courage. The few way- 
farers she met looked at her curi- 
ously as a stranger, but the fact 
that she had no luggage with her, 
and that she was able to answer 
their rough but kindly greetings 
in Thracian, seemed to avert any 
shadow of suspicion, and they 
passed her as a woman walking 
merely from one village to another. 
Still she pressed on, for it was now 
afternoon, and the train which 
would reach Bellaviste at noon on 
the morrow started at four o'clock, 
and an anxious fear seized upon her 
that after all she might not be in 
time to catch it. With panting 
breath and stumbling feet she hur- 
ried along, and at last saw in front 
of her the collection of wooden 
sheds which marked the starting- 
point of the Thracian railway sys- 
tem. The sight cheered her, and 
she almost lost her feeling of weari- 
ness during the last half-mile, 
although, when the station was 
reached and her ticket taken, she 
was glad to sink upon a bench and 
do nothing, think of nothing, but 
rest. When the train came in, she 


noticed its arrival, but it did not 
occur to her to take any active 
steps with regard to it, and had it 
not been for her neighbour on the 
bench, a pleasant-looking elderly 
woman laden with bundles, she 
would have been left behind. 
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Warned by this friend in need 
that the train was just about to 
start, Nadia insisted on helping her 
to carry her bundles, and estab- 
lished herself thankfully on the 
seat next to her in the carriage, 
which was built on the American 
pattern. They were the only women 
there, but the men gathered to- 
gether at the other end, and talked 
among themselves, and WNadia’s 
friend arranged her parcels on the 
bench in front of her, and producing 
a covered brazier filled with hot 
charcoal, invited Nadia to put her 
feet on it and make herself com- 
fortable. She was a cheerful, talka- 
tive person, and beguiled the way 
with quaint legends of the hills and 
valleys through which they were 
passing—legends which would have 
been full of interest for her hearer 
if she had not been so tired. Her 
long walk, the close atmosphere of 
the train, and the monotonous voice 
of her companion, all combined to 
make Nadia overpoweringly sleepy, 
but she succeeded in dissembling 
the fact until an irresistible nod 
brought her head into sudden and 
violent contact with the good wo- 
man’s shoulder. 

“Have you heard the story of 
the young prince and his witch- 
mother?” the narrator was saying. 
“There was a learned gentleman 
from Bellaviste travelling in our 
parts this summer, who heard me 
telling it to the children, and he 
was so pleased with it that he wrote 
it all down, every word. But you 
are tired! Poor thing, lie down 
here, and take this bundle of mine 
for a pillow, and I will cover you 
with my cloak. No, don’t thank 


me. I have a daughter just your 
age. She is married in Bellaviste, 
and I am going to see her now for 
the first time since the wedding.” 
All the time she was talking she 
was arranging a comfortable place 
on the bench for Nadia, and then 
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tucked her up in the most motherly 
way. Nadia was only too thankful 
to rest, for mind and body were 
alike worn out. But the strain 
upon her was too great to allow of 
peaceful sleep, and she woke at last 
with a start, shivering and trem- 
bling, to find her face wet with 
tears, and her friend laying a warn- 
ing hand upon her shoulder, 

“*‘T woke you because you began 
to scream,” she said. ‘ You have 
been crying all the time, and talk- 
ing in a language I don’t under- 
stand, but I thought some of the 
men there might hear you if you 
talked loud, and know what you 
were saying.” 

“Thank you,” said Nadia, sitting 
up and pushing back the hair from 
her face. ‘It was very kind of 
you to wake me, for I am in great 
trouble, and it might have done 
terrible harm if I had been under- 
stood. I will tell you what I am 
doing here,” she went on, moved to 
confidence as she looked into the 
motherly eyes opposite her, “I 
have a friend in great danger at 
Bellaviste, and I have information 
which may save his life if I can 
only get there in time.” 

“ But you are not a Thracian?” 

‘‘No, I come from the frontier, 
but my friend is in the Carlino 
regiment.” 

“Ah, he has been getting into 
trouble with his sergeant, I sup- 
pose? I know what it is: they 
always think the sergeant is hard 
upon them, until they become ser- 
geants themselves, and then they 
can see no good in the men. My 
Elisaveta’s husband is a sergeant 
in the city guard himself. But 
your sweetheart—ah, I know what 
‘friend’ means—must have done 
something very foolish to get him- 
self into such trouble.” 

“Tf he is killed it will be a 
shameful, horrible murder!” cried 
Nadia, hotly. 
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“‘ Well, I suppose yu have infor- 
mation to prove it. Are you going 
to the Minister for War?” 

“Oh no, no! To the King.” 

“The King? Ah, that is wise, 
no doubt. He is young, and every 
one says he is kind-hearted, and he 
is going to be married, so that your 
sweetheart’s case ought to touch his 
feelings.” 

“Yes,” murmured Nadia, feeling 
the irony of the situation to the 
full. 

“Yes, I think that on the whole 
you have come at a very favourable 
time. Have you written out your 
petition ?” 

“No, I never thought of that,” 
said Nadia. “I mean to try and 
speak to him.” 

“But he might not see you, or 
he might have no time to listen. 
If he had a paper to remind him 
of you, he might tell his brother, 
Prince Kyrillo,”—Nadia did not at 
first recognise Cyril under this 
designation,—“ to inquire into the 
case afterwards. We must certain- 
ly get one drawn up. To-morrow 
morning we wait for half an hour 
at a place where a cousin of mine 
lives. She is the station-master’s 
wife, and she will be able to write 
for us. Or perhaps you can write? 
But it ought to be in French. 
Our King is learning Thracian, but 
he does not know it well yet, and 
it would be an advantage that he 
should be able to read the petition 
at once.” 


“T can write French,” said 
Nadia. 
“Really? Ah, I thought you 


were above what you seemed to be. 
I shouldn’t wonder if you were a 
lady’s-maid, now, in some noble 
family 9” 

*T am in the household of a lady 
of high rank,” said Nadia. Her 
friend looked at her doubtfully. 

“T hope your sweetheart is good 
enough for you. I should say you 
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might do better than a private 
soldier—even in the Carlinos. 
Don’t you iet yourself be led away 
by a handsome face and a fine uni- 
form, my girl. An honest farmer 
with plenty of cows and pigs, and 
a little money hidden behind a 
brick in the chimney, might make 
you a far better husband, and you 
wouldn’t have all the trouble of 
moving about after the regiment, 
which is bad enough when you are 
a sergeant’s wife, but is terrible 
when you have only a private’s pay 
to depend upon. But there! young 
folks will choose as they like, and 
it’s no use speaking to them.” 

“He is good enough to marry a 
princess,” said Nadia, with a choke 
in her voice. “Please tell me 
about the petition. What shall I 
say in it?” 

“Well, you don’t want to tell 
everything, or he won’t need to see 
you, and you want to be able to 
throw yourself at his feet, and en- 
treat his mercy. We must make 
up something slow and sad—like 
the stories.” And to Nadia’s as- 
tonishment, the practical business- 
like woman threw back her head, 
half-closed her eyes, and half-recited, 
half-chanted, her improvised plaint. 


“ Most Inntustrious Masesty,— 
Deign to permit a suppliant to ap- 
proach your royal throne. 

‘She comes not to cast a shadow 
upon your marriage joy, but to 
plead with you for one she loves 
more than life. 

“The beloved of her soul is 
doomed to death—death unde- 
served, death most cruel—and you 
alone can avert this fearful sorrow. 

“Great is the power of the law, 
but greater is the word of the 
King. 

“For you heaven has ordained 
happiness ; do not, then, refuse to 
look upon those to whom bitterness 
and sorrow are appointed. 

3 L 
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“Give to the mourner who now 
appeals to you the joy of beholding 
the light of your countenance, that 
you may be assured that not only 
your mercy, but your justice, will 
be satisfied if you grant her peti- 
tion. 

“That God may grant you a long 
and happy life with the royal lady 
to whom your troth is plighted, is 
the wish of all your subjects. 

* But especially, whether you 
grant her entreaty or refuse it, will 
it be the prayer of the one who now 
addresses you.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—SO NEAR, AND YET 


The long hours of evening and 
night wore away, so monotonously 
that it began to seem to Nadia that 
a slow and uneven progress on a 
badly laid track, conducted to the 
accompaniment of the clanking of 
couplings and the dull thud of the 
engine, and diversified by halts of 
varying duration at unfinished and 
ill-lighted stations, was the normal 
experience of her life, and might be 
expected to last for ever. The men 
at the other end of the carriage 
made themselves comfortable upon 
the benches, and the two women 
slumbered intermittently among the 
bundles. When she was awake, 
Nadia was laying her plans for the 
morrow, while she sat gazing into the 
flying darkness, with an occasional 
glimpse of a distant star or a cloud 
of rushing steam. Her friend’s insis- 
tence on the necessity of a written 
petition had given her a new idea, 
but she did not intend to use it 
unless she was forced to do so by 
circumstances. It was still her 
intention to throw herself suddenly 
at Caerleon’s feet and entreat him 
to listen to her for a moment. If 
he should depute Cyril to inquire 
into her case, all would be well ; 
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“Tt is splendid!” said Nadia, 
“T should never have thought of 
such a thing. It could not be 
better—except that I shall say ‘this 
shameful murder,’ instead of ‘this 
fearful sorrow.’ They say the King 
loves justice, and that will show 
him that a crime is going to be 
committed.” 

“You are bold,” said her friend. 
“ But after all, no doubt the King 
will stand more from a girl than 
he would from an old woman, and 
he is an Englishman, and boldness 
may please him.” 





but if he should recognise her, and 
she should be compelled to deliver 
her warning to himself, she still 
hoped to be able to retreat and lose 
herself in the crowd before he could 
recover from his astonishment. The 
petition was only to be used in case 
she could not succeed in meeting 
him face to face. He had never 
seen her handwriting, but her name 
at the foot of the paper would be 
sufficient to attract his notice, and 
he would find some means of com- 
municating with her, but in this 
case she would add an entreaty that 
their intercourse should be carried 
on through Cyril. 

In forming plans of this descrip- 
tion she passed the waking hours 
of the night, and in the morning 
the train stopped at the station 
where her friend’s cousin lived. 
The station-master’s residence was 
not imposing in appearance, con- 
sisting as it did of four white- 
washed walls and a thatched roof, 
but the owner’s wife received her 
visitors with much hospitality, in- 
sisted on their partaking of break- 
fast with her, and supplied them 
with the means of making a hasty 
and somewhat primitive toilet. 
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During the meal Nadia’s first friend 
unfolded the girl’s story, as she had 
heard it, to her cousin, and engaged 
her help in the matter of drawing 
up the petition. She was extreme- 
ly sympathetic, and at once pro- 
duced a pen and ink and some 
sheets of official paper from a hole 
under the thatch, which served ap- 
parently as her husband’s bureau, 
and Nadia sat down to write at the 
small low table from which the 
breakfast things had been hastily 
removed. It was no easy matter 
to translate into good French the 
sonorous Thracian which her tra- 
velling-companion poured forth, to 
the admiration of the station-mas- 
ter’s wife, and the latter complicated 
the matter almost at the beginning 
by exclaiming— 

“Qh no, Maria! You must not 
mention the marriage, it would be 
most unfortunate. Haven’t you 
heard the news?” 

“News? What news?” cried 
Nadia and her friend together. 

“Why, about the poor King. The 
engine-driver on the train from 
Bellaviste which passed through the 
station this morning told my hus- 
band. The wicked girl—for wicked 
she is, princess or no princess— 
whom he was going to marry went 
and ran off with some one else the 
very day before the betrothal !” 

**T wish her husband joy of her!” 
said Nadia’s friend, grimly. “A 
jilt like that will come to no good. 
After all, the poor young King is 
well rid of such a minx. But I 
was afraid you were going to say 
that something had happened to 
the King—and I see you were, too,” 
she went on, looking at Nadia, who 
was pale and trembling. ‘That 
would have been bad for you; for 
Ivan Drakovics, good patriot that 
he is, is a man of iron, and would 
never listen to you, especially on a 
matter that touched the discipline 
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ofthearmy. Well, we must change 
the words of the petition. Per- 
haps the poor King’s heart will be 
softened by his trouble.” 

Awkward as the transposition of 
sentiment might appear, the Thra- 
cian poetess was equal to the occa- 
sion, and the petition was success- 
fully drawn out, with its wording 
altered to correspond with the 
changed circumstances. After the 
first shock of surprise and unavoid- 
able relief, Nadia wrote steadily 
on, without giving herself time to 
think. Not until she was again in 
the train, with the farewells of her 
kindly hostess ringing in her ears, 
did she venture to let herself re- 
member that Caerleon was once 
more free, that there was now no 
one who had the right to stand be- 
tween him and herself. She knew 
that she ought to feel sorry that 
such an excellent plan had failed, 
that such an indignity had been 
put upon Caerleon in the face of all 
Europe, but she was not. She was 
silently, unspeakably glad, and sat 
patiently all the morning listening 
to her companion’s legends, putting 
in appropriate remarks at intervals, 
but entirely occupied with the 
spring of happiness which she felt 
bubbling up in her heart. 

“You look better this morning,” 
the good woman observed, compla- 
cently, as they neared Bellaviste. 
“No doubt it makes you feel more 
comfortable to have the written 
paper to depend upon in case you 
get flustered when you see his 
Majesty and can’t say a word. 
That was how my Elisaveta felt 
when the War Minister’s lady spoke 
to her one day at a military /éte. 
Now be sure and let me hear how 
you get on. I wish you would 
come and eat some dinner with us, 
and let me take you afterwards to 
some place where his Majesty will 
be passing; but if you won’t, you 
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won't. Only, if you are in any 
trouble, ask for the quarters of 
Serge Georgevics, and even if I am 
gone home, you will find Elisaveta 
there, and she will help vou, for 
I am going to tell her all about 
you.” 

It was with difficulty that even 
on the platform at Bellaviste Nadia 
released herself from her kind friend, 
but when she had delivered the 
bundles she had been helping to 
carry into the charge of Sergeant 
Georgevics, who was there to meet 
his mother-in-law, and had again 
refused an invitation to dinner, she 
found herself free. She had ascer- 
tained from the sergeant that the 
King had already returned to the 
city, and was now receiving the 
Ministers at the palace, but that he 
would drive through the streets in 
the afternoon, that the townspeople 
might be gratified by a sight of him 
before he left the capital again for 
Tatarjé. She had still two hours 
to spare before she could hope to 
see him, and she walked restlessly 
about the quieter streets until she 
was tired, and then, fearing that 
she might be unable to perform her 
task, went into a modest restaurant 
for a cup of coffee and a roll. This 
frugal meal over, she made her way 
into the principal street, and wait- 
ed with all the patience she could 
command until the appearance of 
bodies of troops and police showed 
that the King might soon be ex- 
pected. In spite of M. Drakovics’s 
failure to discover the nature of the 
plots hatched at Witska, he had 
learnt enough to make him anxious 
for the King’s safety, and the road 
was to be lined on either side with 
mounted soldiers and gendarmes by 
way of precaution. Crowds of 
people gathered on the pavement, 
and the windows and house-tops 
were as closely packed with spec- 
tators as on the day when the King 
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had first entered his capital. The 
Thracians were resolved not only to 
demonstrate their sympathy with 
their monarch under the unpleasant 
circumstances of his return from the 
Meesian frontier, but also to convey 
their appreciation of the diplomacy 
of his advisers, This might well 
be said to have succeeded, in spite 
of what had happened, in obtaining 
for them peace with honour, and 
hence no one who could possibly be 
out in the streets stayed at home, 
Nadia succeeded in maintaining a 
position in the front rank by dint 
of clinging to a lamp-post, and she 
peered anxiously between the sol- 
diers to catch the first glimpse of 
the procession. At last the distant 
sound of mighty cheering arose, and 
she caught sight of the glittering 
helmets and breastplates of the 
escort. Now she must act. Loos- 
ing her hold of the lamp-post, she 
slipped in between the horses of the 
two mounted men nearest her and 
tried to press to the front. But 
strict orders had been given to allow 
no one to pass the guards, and the 
man on her right caught her shoul- 
der and held her back. 

“You can’t go any further, my 
girl. If you want to see the King, 
stand still where you are, and you 
will get a splendid sight of him as 
he passes. You don’t want to be 
introduced to him, do you?” 

“T have a petition to present,” 
she said, eagerly, disregarding the 
man’s rough humour. “I must 
give it into his hand.” 

“A petition? Let me see it.” 

Nadia gave it to him, and he 
scrutinised it carefully, upside-down, 
from the “ Nadia Mikhailovna” at 
the foot to the loyal address at 
the head, turned it over, smelt it, 
and handed it back to her. He 
could not even read sufficiently to 
know that it was not in Thracian, 
but he was satisfied that it was not 
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intended to convey any harm to the 
King. 

“Yes, it’s all right,” he said. 
“You can throw it into the King’s 
carriage as you stand there. Or, 
if you like, I will throw it for you, 
if you will thrust it into my hand 
just at the moment, so that the 
sergeant may not see.” 

“Oh no, I must give it to him,” 
cried Nadia in a frenzy. The car- 
riage was close at hand now, Caer- 
leon in it, sitting with his face to 
the horses, Cyril and General Sert- 
chaieff opposite him. 

“ But you can’t,” said the trooper, 
with a grim smile. What possessed 
her to do it Nadia could never after- 
wards determine, but she snatched 
out her dagger and struck at him. 
He parried the blow with the 
greatest ease, knocked the dagger 
out of her hand, and seized both 
her wrists in an iron grasp, crying— 

“Help! Here’s a woman trying 
to murder the King!” 

“Holy Peter!” cried another, as 
Nadia struggled in vain to free her- 
self, “Look at her white hands. 
She is a Scythian spy!” 

“A Scythian spy!” said another 
voice, ‘Kill her, then!” An 
officer of the escort had forced his 
way into the group, about which 
the crowd was surging and shout- 
ing. Nadia became vaguely aware 
that the new-comer’s face was 
familiar to her, that his eyes were 
like her mother’s,—that he was her 
brother Louis. Madame O’Mal- 
achy’s words recurred to her mind, 
‘Louis will not allow you to spoil 
his plans,” and as they did so, she 
saw that he had something in his 
hand. He raised it, and for one 
awful instant, which seemed an 
hour, she was looking down the 
barrel of a revolver. Her eyes 
were fixed on the little steel circle 
so close in front of them, but she 
saw Louis’s finger moving to the 
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trigger, and a shrill scream of terror 
broke from her as she cowered back 
and raised her elbow to shield her- 
self. The crack she was expecting 
came, and the crowd yelled ex- 
citedly, but the bullet sped harm- 
lessly over her head, as the weapon 
was knocked up by the senior 
officer of the escort, who had 
caught her captor’s agonised cry 
of * Accomplices, lieutenant! she 
may have accomplices!” 

‘You will return to the palace, 
Lieutenant O’Malachy, and consider 
yourself under arrest,” said the cap- 
tain, and Louis saluted, and back- 
ing his horse out of the group, rode 
away, followed by the cheers of the 
crowd, which seemed to approve of 
his endeavour to execute lynch law. 
But Nadia did not even look after 
him. She had seen, over the 
heads of the pushing and strug- 
gling people, who had forced their 
way past the guards and into the 
road, Caerleon spring up in the 
carriage and call to the coachman 
to stop, had seen Cyril throw him- 
self out before his brother could 
get his foot on the step. 

“Your Majesty wishes me to set- 
tle this matter for you?” he said 
imperatively, preventing Caerleon 
from descending. 

“Good heavens, Cyril! don’t 
you see that it’s Nadia? I tell 
you I heard her voice. Let me 
pass!” But Cyril held his ground. 

“Go on and leave me to settle 
things, unless you want to involve 
her and yourself in the biggest 
scandal that ever spread through 
Europe. It’s for her sake, I tell 
you!” 

“May I entreat his Majesty to 
continue his drive?” said an agi- 
tated commissary of police, thrust- 
ing his way to the front among the 
raging, roaring mass of people that 
had closed round the troopers and 
their prisoner. ‘‘ The crowd are be- 
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ginning to believe that the assassin 
has accomplished her purpose, and 
the woman will be torn in pieces 
before we can get her to the prison, 
unless the King will drive on and 
show himself, and so distract their 
attention.” 

“Do you want her blood on 
your head?” cried Cyril, pushing 
his brother back into his place. 
“Go on, and let me see after her. 
I promise you I will take no steps 
without your leave. Drive on,” he 
added to the coachman. 

Angry and bewildered, Caerleon 
found himself carried on, past the 
seething crowd into which Cyril 
was now forcing his way, and be- 
tween fresh rows of anxious spec- 
tators who had not been able to 
leave their places, so closely were 
they packed together, and who 
were necessarily a prey to the 
wildest rumours. They greeted the 
King with tumultuous cheers ; and 
as the news spread, those who, 
being on the outskirts of the 
crowd, found it impossible to ob- 
tain a view of him, rushed to the 
churches and began to ring the 
bells, so that the drive continued 
in a perfect pandemonium of sound. 
Caerleon, bowing mechanically to 
right and left, and wondering what 
could have brought Nadia to Bella- 
viste, and where Cyril was taking 
her, could scarcely hear himself 
speak when he remembered that 
it would be polite to make some 
remark on what had happened to 
his companion. He looked across 
at General Sertchaieff, but started 
as his eyes fell upon his face, for 
it was pale and set, and like a 
mask, 

**T am afraid this alarm has given 
you a shock, General?” he said, 
wondering whether the Minister 
for War suffered from _heart- 
disease. 

“Who would not be affected by 
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the attempt to perpetrate such a 
crime, sir?” returned General Ser- 
tchaieff. ‘Whom can we trust, 
when Scythia turns our peasant- 
girls into assassins? I know these 
women: they will dare everything 
and tell nothing.” 

“T hope you will find you are 
mistaken,” said Caerleon. “I do 
not myself believe that it was an 
attempt at assassination at all.” 

Politeness forbade General Ser- 
tchaieff to dissent from his sove- 
reign’s opinion, but he shook his 
head sadly, and it was evident that 
the people were sharers in his view. 
Indeed, before Caerleon returned to 
the palace, it was commonly known 
in the city that the would-be assas- 
sin—a woman of extraordinary 
stature, and armed with three dyna- 
mite bombs, a dagger, and a couple 
of revolvers—had mounted the step 
of the carriage and dealt a stab at 
the King, which was only not fatal 
because the troopers had seized her 
and dragged her back just in time. 
In view of such a determined foe 
as this, it is not wonderful that the 
people thronged into the churches 
to return thanks for the King’s 
escape, and that every loyal house- 
holder in Bellaviste devised and 
arranged marvellous impromptu il- 
luminations for the evening with 
candles and oil-lamps. Cyril smiled 
grimly over the popular enthusiasm 
as he returned to the palace, and 
wondered impatiently how things 
were ever to be set right. Outside, 
the people were breathing out furi- 
ous threats against the assassin; in 
the palace Caerleon was waiting in 
restless anxiety for news of her. 

“Well, where is she?” he asked, 
eagerly, as Cyril came in. 

“In the prison. We had to take 
her there,—the people were kicking 
up such a row,” as Caerleon uttered 
an exclamation of horror ; “ but she 
is in the governor's house, treated 
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as a guest ; and the governor's wife, 
rather a jolly old lady, but as deaf 
as a post,—which is an advantage 
under the circumstances,—is look- 
ing after her like a mother.” 

“But what brought her here?” 

“She came to warn you of a 
plot. So far as I can judge—for 
she won’t mention any names— 
that good-for-nothing father of hers 
intends to murder you to-morrow 
on the way to Tatarjé. Madame 
O’Malachy died the other day, and 
on her death-bed she let out the 
secret. Miss Nadia kept her own 
counsel, and started off here as 
soon as she could.” 

Caerleon drew a long breath. 
“Well,” he said, triumphantly, “I 
hope you see now that it is posi- 
tively incumbent on me to marry 


her. Think of her doing that to 
save me! She must care for me, 
after all.” 


“T was under the impression 
that she cared for you before, 
and refused you on conscientious 
grounds for the good of the king- 
dom,” said Cyril. 

“Oh yes, of course; but it’s 
quite a different thing now. You 
must think me an utter cad if you 
imagine that I’m going to let her 
take this journey to save me, and 
get herself into awful trouble with 
her own people, and simply send 
her adrift again after it all. It’s 
really the only thing to be done.” 

“Tt’s a most unfortunate affair 
throughout,” said Cyril, medita- 
tively. “If you ask me, Caer- 
leon, I say the only thing is to 
get her out of the city to-night, 
and hush the matter up. Just 
wait a moment, and listen to me. 
You may not know—I didn’t want 
to bother you at the time — that 
very nasty reports got into the 
Scythian papers about you and 
her. The O’Malachys left Bella- 
viste hastily and in dudgeon, you 
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see, and the old man takes sud- 
denly to expressing a deadly hatred 
of you, and talking big about the 
vengeance he will take for the way 
in which you have treated his 
daughter. The girl makes no sign, 
and all at once, hearing of your 
engagement to Princess Ottilie (for 
she must have started before it was 
known to be at an end), returns in 
disguise and attempts to murder 
you—that is how it will appear,— 
and all this simply confirms the 
reports,” 

* And I have brought all this 
upon her?” groaned Caerleon, 
aghast. 

‘“*T should have said that she had 
brought it upon you. But it’s my 
firm impression that she knows as 
little about it as you did a minute 
ago. If she had known, she is not 
fool enough to have used that dag- 
ger as she did.” 

“T don’t quite see why you tell 
me this. It makes no difference. 
Get out a special ‘Gazette,’ will 
you !—you’re always issuing special 
‘Gazettes’ for some reason or other 
—and tell the truth in it for once. 
Say why she came here, and—no, 
I'll draw it up myself.” 

“Caerleon, stop!” cried Cyril, 
anxiously, “and listen tome. You 
can’t marry her in this way. No 
one would believe your story, and it 
would be said that you had married 
her as the price of her silence.” 

“Stuff!” said Caerleon, com- 
temptuously. “I shall ask the 
Queen of Meesia to invite her on 
a short visit, and that will put an 
end to these slanders. As for 
leaving her unprotected now, I 
won't think of it.” 

“Do you mean to marry her 
against her will?” asked Cyril. 

‘No, I shall see her and make 
her understand — not telling her 
anything of what you have said, of 
But I believe I could have 
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made her listen to me before, only 
she begged me not to press her, 
and I obeyed her, like a fool! At 
any rate, I shan’t do it again. It 
would be absurd to talk about re- 
fusing me now for the sake of the 
kingdom, for if I don’t marry her 
I shan’t marry at all; and besides, 
when once the people hear why she 
came here to-day, they will be ready 
to worship her.” 

‘‘Then I suppose there is no use 
in my giving you her message?” 
said Cyril. 

“You may as well let me have 
it,” said Caerleon, reluctantly. 

“She impressed upon me that 
she would not see you under any 
circumstances. She said she came 
here to do you good, and found 
herself your prisoner. If you 
chose to force yourself upon her in 
defiance of her wishes, she must 
submit, as you were her gaoler, but 
she believed you were a gentleman, 
and would respect her desire for 
privacy.” 

“What is one to do with a girl 
like that?” groaned Caerleon. He 
would have liked to accuse Cyril of 
inventing the message, but it bore 
the impress of Nadia’s somewhat 
impracticable style of heroism too 
clearly not to be genuine. “Still, 
she doesn’t understand the case. I 
will put it to her that if she will 
marry me, she will be clearing me 
from imputations that have been 
made against me.” 

“If she doesn’t understand the 
case then, she is not so clever as I 
think her,” said Cyril. “And if 
you don’t put it strong enough she 
won’t listen to you for a moment. 
Now look here: she has a home 
promised her with Princess Sou- 
daroff, her godmother, with whom 
she lived before, and she only needs 
an escort to the Scythian frontier. 
The governor’s wife would be quite 
willing to take the little trip at 
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your expense, and I will escort 
them as far as Boloszjen, where they 
will get the proper train. Then 
she will be all right, and we can 
hush the matter up without any 
scandal at all.” 

* And leave her with this wret- 
ched slander unrefuted ?” 

‘Nonsense! the mere fact of 
the Princess’s receiving her into 
her house will refute it. Besides, 
I contradicted it at the time.” 

“T am extremely obliged to you 
for your solicitude about my affairs, 
Perhaps on another occasion you 
will remember that I also have 
some slight interestin them. Well, 
I will see her, and then decide.” 

“Oh, well, if you care to force 
yourself upon her after what she 
said——” 

* You will drive me mad, Cyril. 
I will write to her, then.” 

“No, you won't. At least, I 
won't carry any letter. You ought 
to know by this time that you 
should never write anything that 
might prove compromising. I'll 
take a message from you, if you 
like, and deliver it without note or 
comment.” 

“What do I care about com- 
promising myself? If you will tell 
me the most compromising form in 
which a letter can be written, I'll 
write it.” 

“T see. What I was afraid of 
was your compromising her.” 

“Oh, go and tell her what I 
want. You badger a man till he 
doesn’t know what to do! But if 
you will make her understand that 
I beg and entreat her to marry 
me, and that I undertake that the 
people shall receive her joyfully as 
queen, I'll forgive you—that is, if 
you bring back word that she says 

es,” 

“All right. I suppose I may 
order a carriage and relays of horses 
for to-morrow morning? Whether 
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Miss Nadia decides to take the 
Trans-Continental express for Pa- 
velsburg, or to go to stay at Euse- 
bia preparatory to being transformed 
into the Queen of Thracia, we must 
get her out of the place before the 
people are about. I'll take Wright 
to drive, if you can spare him.” 

“Oh, very well. But what on 
earth is the good of all this fuss? 
Tell her that if she will only have 
me, we will be married as soon as 
we can get the British chaplain up 
here.” 

“To keep cool,” entreated Cyril. 
“In any case, I thought the lady 
always fixed the day?” 

He left the room with a despair- 
ing groan from Caerleon in his ears, 
and made his way to the gaol for 
his interview with Nadia. He 
found her sitting with the wife of 
the governor, a pleasant - looking, 
white-haired old lady whom deaf- 
ness appeared to condemn to per- 
petual speech. Cyril could hear 
her monotonous rambling voice as 
he came up the stairs, and it was 
not until he had written on a piece 
of paper that it was very important 
he should have an interview with 
Nadia Mikhailovna, that she with- 
drew to the chimney-corner and 
comparative silence. Nadia had 
laid aside her peasant’s dress, which 
had been torn almost to rags in the 
rough handling she received from 
the crowd, and the old lady had 
lent her a black gown of her own, 
which was so much too large about 
the waist that it required to be 
kept in place by a sash. This gave 
her a kind of nun-like appear- 
ance, and she looked very tall and 
severe as she followed Cyril to the 
window. 

“T suppose you have come to 
tell me what is to happen to me,” 
she said, coldly, yet before his en- 
trance the irony of the situation 
had almost made her laugh. To 
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have come all the way from Witska 
to save Caerleon, and then to be 
accused of trying to murder him ! 

“T am come to you with a mes- 
sage from my brother, which I have 
promised to deliver to you word for 
word,” said Cyril. “If it had not 
been for your prohibition, he would 
be here himself now; or he would 
have written, but I refused to carry 
a letter. He implores you to re- 
consider your former determination, 
and to consent to marry him. He 
undertakes that there shall be no 
opposition to the match among the 
people, and he will regard it as the 
proudest day of his life if you will 
be crowned with him next month 
as Queen of Thracia.” He paused 
for a moment, then went on. “I 
wish to keep my word to Caerleon, 
and so I will tell you that no 
one could be more delighted than 
he was at the rupture of his en- 
gagement to Princess Ottilie of 
Meesia.” 

“Ah!” said Nadia, her eyes light- 
ing; “and what do you advise me 
to do?” 

“T don’t presume to offer you 
any advice. If my advice was not 
in accordance with your wishes, I 
dare not hope you would follow it, 
and if it agreed with them, it would 
be unnecessary. I am so anxious 
to leave you quite unfettered that 
I will go so far as to say that I 
see no likelihood of my brother’s 
taking the course which seems to 
me most advantageous to the king- 
dom, and making another attempt 
to ally himself with a royal house. 
He seems firm in his resolve to 
allow no one to occupy your place 
in his heart. I congratulate you on 
your triumph.” 

“T hate you!” cried Nadia, with 
fierce irrelevance. “If anything 
would make me marry Carlino, it 
would be the thought that I was 
spiting you in doing it.” 
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Cyril shrugged his shoulders. “I 
hope that in any case I should 
behave politely to the lady who 
had honoured my brother with her 
hand,” he said. 

** No doubt,” said Nadia, wearily. 
* But do you think I don’t know 
how you would treat me if I mar- 
ried him? Don’t be afraid—I am 
not going to accept his offer. Your 
conduct would be unexceptionable, 
no doubt, but the things you would 
say—the hints you would give— 
the way you would look at me! 
Whatever trouble came upon 
Thracia, you would make me un- 
derstand that you considered it was 
due to me. I cannot see how you 
and Carlino can be brothers. He 
is so—and you are “ 

*‘We seem to be both unspeak- 
able, at any rate,” said Cyril. “I 
said I wouldn’t offer you any ad- 
vice, and I won’t. If I were an 
orator like Drakovics, I might dis- 
course to you on the beauty of self- 
sacrifice, the necessity of sinking 
private affection for the good of the 
State, and other similarly beautiful 
sentiments. But being merely a 
man of the world, I can only say, 
marry Caerleon if you like, and be 
Queen of Thracia. No doubt you 
will be very happy until the next 
revolution comes. Or else leave 
him still free, and let him and the 
kingdom have a chance.” 

“T believe,” said Nadia, slowly, 
“that you had rather that your 
brother had been killed than that 
he had been saved through me.” 

“Now you are excited,’ said 
Cyril, “and you say things you 
will be sorry for when you think 
them over. I might certainly wish 
that you had not chosen to warn 
him in such a quixotic—one might 
almost say theatrical—way. But 





that is a mere detail, an error of 
judgment, and does not really pre- 
judice the fact, for which both he 
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and I must always remain grateful 
to you.” 

“Thank you,” said Nadia, 


* After such a handsome acknow- 
ledgment, it is only fair for me to 
give you the satisfaction of hearing 
that I refuse absolutely to marry 
the King, and that I will leave 
Bellaviste as soon as you will allow 
me.” 

*‘T cannot pretend that I am not 
relieved by your decision,” re- 
marked Cyril, frankly. ‘‘ Pray be- 
lieve that I will do my best to 
settle the arrangements for your 
journey as much in accordance with 
your wishes as possible, although 
it will unfortunately be necessary 
to make the start very early in the 
morning, in order to avoid com- 
ments in the city. I propose, if 
you will allow me, to do myself 
the honour of accompanying you 
as far as Boloszjen———” 

“Oh, why make all this fuss— 
this pretence of asking my permis- 
sion?” asked Nadia, impatiently. 
“T know quite well that I am a 
prisoner, and must submit to what- 
ever arrangements may be made for 
me by my gaolers.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” said Cyril, “ but 
I understood that you were leaving 
Thracia of your own free will, and 
going to rejoin your friends? I 
think you will see that this is both 
a truer and a more agreeable way 
of looking at the matter. To re- 
turn to our subject. The first part 
of the journey we must make by 
road, for it would not be advisable 
for you to take the train here. We 
will get on board at some country 
station, where none of us is likely 
to be recognised. Our good friend 
Madame Bruics here will accom- 
pany you as far as the Scythian 
frontier, and give you into the 
charge of Princess Soudaroff’s lady- 
in-waiting.” 

*‘T am most grateful to you for 
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our kindness and consideration,” 
said Nadia, rising to leave the room. 
“Perhaps you will tell Madame 
Bruics anything else you have to 
say. Iam very tired.” 

“Tf your gratitude is to be in- 
terpreted by your looks, it is not 
the kind I care for,” said Cyril to 
himself as shé retired. It took 
some time to explain in writing to 
Madame Bruics what was required 
of her, but at last Cyril was able 
to leave the prison and return to 
the palace. Sending for Wright to 
give him his orders for the morrow, 
he found the groom bursting with 
importance and excitement. 

“’Ave you ’eard, my lord, as ’ow 
Mr O’Malachy ’ave sloped?” he 
asked eagerly, as soon as the foot- 
man who had conducted him into 
Cyril’s presence had departed. 

“Sloped? Lieutenant O’Mal- 
achy?” cried Cyril, and cursed 
himself for a fool.k Why had he 
not thought of ordering Louis’s 
arrest instantly on hearing Nadia’s 
story? He might have guessed 
that her father’s plot needed a 
helper in the city to enable him to 
carry it out. ‘Is it certain that 
he is gone?” he asked of Wright. 

“Quite certain, my lord. The 
capting’s in a orful way about it, 
been rowin’ the sergeants shameful, 
and one on ’em tell me. The cap- 
ting, ’e put Mr O’Malachy under 
arrest for shootin’ at the young 
lady, and tell ’im to come back ’ere. 
Contrairywise, ’e rides to the post- 
office, as bold as brass, and sends 
off a Government telegram to Mr 
Francis Xavier O’Reilly, at Ta- 
tarjé, orderin’ ’im to leave the 
country within twenty-four hours. 
Then ’e rides out at one of the 
gates, sayin’ as ’e’s a-actin’ aide-de- 
camp to ’is Majesty, and disappears. 
Is ’orse ’ave come back to ’is stable, 
but they say as Mr O’Malachy 
must ’ave ’ad a change of clothes ’id 
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away ready somewheres, and ’ave 
got away like that, though why ’e 
should want to is beyond me.” 

It was not beyond Cyril, for it 
was evident to him that Louis, ex- 
pecting that Nadia would involve 
him in her disclosures, had seized 
the earliest opportunity for flight, 
a contingency against which he had 
carefully provided beforehand, and 
had, moreover, warned his father 
to escape from Tatarjé at least an 
hour before Cyril had telegraphed 
thither to arrest him. The loqua- 
cious Wright found himself dis- 
missed somewhat hastily, with in- 
structions to have the carriage 
ready at six in the morning; and 
Cyril turned from the unpleasant 
contemplation of the oversight of 
which he had been guilty to draft- 
ing the announcement which was 
to appear in a special ‘Gazette’ on 
the morrow and tranquillise the 
minds of the people. There had, 
he wrote, been some misconception 
as to the incident of the day. The 
supposed attempt to murder the 
King was not, as had been imagined, 
the outcome of a plot, but it was 
hoped that by its means the ramifi- 
cations of a very extensive con- 
spiracy had been laid bare. As 
for the young woman who had been 
arrested, she was not responsible 
for the intended crime, and having 
been found harmless, she had been 
restored to her friends. The last 
sentence pleased Cyril extremely, 
although he reminded himself as 
he read it through that he must 
keep the ‘ Gazette’ out of Caerleon’s 
way. His next duty was to write 
a full account of what had happened 
to M. Drakovics, who had remained 
on the frontier for an interview 
with the Premier of Meesia, and to 
tell him all that he had succeeded 
in extracting from Nadia on the 
subject of the plot. This was not 


much, for she knew very little, and 
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she would not tell the whole of 
that, but there was one point which 
seemed to Cyril to be of consider- 
able importance. Who was the X. 
of whom Madame O’Malachy had 
spoken to her husband, saying that 
he had been induced by bribes to 
join in the conspiracy, and to bring 
with him all the men in his employ- 
ment? After much cogitation, Cyril 
could only guess that he was one 
of the large distillers whose trade 
had been spoiled by the temperance 
legislation of the present Govern- 
ment, and who would therefore be 
inclined to prefer another state of 
things. He resolved to keep an 
eye on persons of this class in 
future, and he told the Premier of 
his conjecture in order to see 
whether he agreed with him or 
not. 

At the appointed hour the next 
morning, one of the royal carriages 
stopped before the door of the gaol, 
and Madame Bruics and Nadia 
came out and took their places. 
Cyril occupied the seat opposite 
them, acting, as Nadia felt, more 
as guard than as escort. Madame 
Bruics was fortunately sleepy and 
disinclined to talk, and they drove 
on in silence until they were oppo- 
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site the palace. With a sudden 
impulse Nadia bent forward and 
looked out—to see the place which 
held Caerleon. But when they 
came abreast of the small private 
gate, she started, for beside it there 
stood in the winter twilight a tall 
figure wrapped in a cloak. Witha 
gasp Nadia realised that Caerleon 
was there,—that a word, a sign, 
would bring him to her, would 
end the long struggle in the way 
in which her heart ached for it 
to end. 

‘** You see him ?” whispered Cyril. 
‘You will give in now, I know.” 

She turned away from him im- 
patiently, feeling even then a 
mingled shame and surprise that 
she could choose to wring Caer- 
leon’s heart rather than allow his 
brother to triumph over her. Her 
eyes met Caerleon’s, and he stepped 
forward eagerly. She looked into 
his face, saw its expression of 
earnest entreaty change to one of 
disappointment, and read in it that 
her decision was accepted, as it was 
given, in silence. She waved her 
hand to him as he drew back, the 
carriage passed on, and he was left 
standing by the roadside, without a 
word said. 
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THE NOVELS OF JOHN GALT. 


Mr Crockett was very happily 
inspired when he suggested a re- 
issue of the best of Galt’s novels 
to the publishers, and they on 
their part have done full justice 
to the suggestion in an edition 
which is at once beautiful in form 
and moderate in price. To the 
readers of ‘Maga’ especially, the 
appearance of this new edition 
ought to be of interest. Three 
generations now have been win- 
nowing the sixty volumes — the 
plays and tales and essays innu- 
merable—which were Galt’s liter- 
ary output, until there are left 
only the six novels reissued here, 
and perhaps ‘ Lawrie Todd’; and 
most of these appeared in the 
pages of the ‘Magazine,’ or at 
any rate had its friendly send-off. 
And that is not all. At a dis- 
tance of eighty years it may be 
allowable for us to recall that it 
was the editor of ‘Maga’ who dis- 
covered for the hither-and-thither 
writer his true province, and con- 
firmed him in it. “It is due to 
Mr Blackwood,” Galt wrote, ‘to 
ascribe to him the peculiarities of 
that production [‘The Annals’ ; 
for although unacquainted with 
‘The Annals of the Parish,’ his 
reception of my first contribution 
to his ‘Magazine’ of ‘The Ayr- 
shire Legatees’ encouraged me to 
proceed with the manner in which 
it is composed, and thus, if there 
is any originality in my Scottish 
class of composition, he is entitled 
to be the first person who dis- 
covered it.” In this reissue, there- 
fore, and in the interest it has 
aroused, there is something in the 


nature of a compliment to an old 
friend, at once pleasing to our 
knowledge of his worth and grati- 
fying to our judgment in the early 
recognition of it. 

It is not to those who feel thus, 
however,—they did not need the 
revival,—but to the present gener- 
ation, which assuredly knew not 
its Galt, that this edition has 
given so great a delight. A great 
delight and a great surprise! To 
the generation of to-day, unac- 
quainted with the literature its 
fathers read, the discovery by the 
inimitable art of Mr Barrie of the 
humour and pathos of life in Low- 
land Scotland seemed a new dis- 
covery, for prose at any rate. 
And thus to some the existence 
of Galt’s earlier picture of the 
same life has come as a sur- 
prise, disconcerting them, as if 
a personal loyalty to the modern 
Scottish novelist were at stake 
in this claim of the earlier; and 
the ‘Annals’ and the ‘Provost’ 
have become a kind of a chal- 
lenge, inciting some to lower their 
estimate of the modern work, and 
others to pitch it still higher, all 
apparently agreeing to seek in old 
and new a similarity, where in 
truth there is no similarity, but 
only a want of it. From that 
endeavour no knowledge of Galt 
at least can come. The uses of 
this comparison, which the fashion 
of the moment forces upon us now, 
if it has any uses at all, lie in its 
leading us to discriminate be- 
tween his range and their range, 
between his attitude and method 
and theirs, the better to appreciate 
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how wide is the difference between 
them. 

It is in their range, first and 
chiefly, that we must look for the 
difference. This edition of Galt, 
fixing, as we may hold, the ver- 
dict of eighty years, determines 
his place among our great novel- 
ists. It is an inadequate esti- 
mate of Galt, however, which con- 
siders him as a novelist merely, 
or as performing merely the or- 
dinary functions of a novelist. 
Galt was far more, did far more. 
He was more than the chronicler 
of the various humours, civil and 
parochial, of the Scots Renaissance 
in the second half of the eighteenth 
century. He was its historian 
also. 

If we are to understand all that 
is contained in this claim for 
Galt, the Renaissance itself must 
be understood. Its nature and 
extent have been strangely over- 
looked. With the Union, Eng- 
land brought to the Scots ideas 
and opportunities necessary for 
their further progress and devel- 
opment. These ideas, of course, 
afforded no new motive power to 
England, to whom they had long 
been familiar. And thus it was 
for Scotland alone (when she ac- 
cepted them) that they were fresh 
and vivifying influences. Their 
effect, in bringing her into line 
with England, was to render their 
own workings of merely local in- 
terest, to be passed over by the 
historian whose business was a 
United Kingdom now. But the 
historian of Scotland cannot pass 
them over so. For here in Scot- 
land, long before the general 
quickening of thought by the 
French Revolution, was a great 
national development ; not a great 
spiritual Renaissance like that 
other, indeed, but one of far more 
importance to the people immedi- 
ately concerned. 
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Consider the condition of Scot- 
land in the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century. One has only to 
read Johnson’s ‘Journey to the 
Hebrides’ or Fullarton’s ‘ Agricul- 
tural Survey’ to see that she had 
no commerce, no agriculture, as we 
understand them now. The pools 
of her social life lay, as they had 
lain for a century, undisturbed save 
for the sounds of war and rebel- 
lion that echoed over them. But 
in the second half of the century 
all was changed. The stagnant 
waters were stirred. Great tides 
of energy moved them. Capital, 
and the enterprise to use capital, 
both lying idle through the cessa- 
tion of American trade during the 
War of Independence, were given 
the outlet now for which they 
had been waiting, by the mechani- 
cal inventions a Compton, a 
Hargreaves, an Arkwright. Es- 
tates, grown wildernesses, passed 
out of the hands of decrepit 
families into those of new men 
with money and energy to work 
them. And the change was not 
material only—or, at least, the 
material change made a way for 
the aspirations which poverty had 
so long held back. The education 
which Scotland had enjoyed for 
generations found opportunity of 
action now; now was laid the 
democratic basis of Scottish litera- 
ture which allowed the material 
development, so to speak, of a 
Hogg, a Leyden, a Carlyle. The 
people, conscious of a new inde- 
pendence, flung their arms wide to 
face the world; so that Burns, 
though he was not made by his 
environment, at least consorted 
with it, and is not to be consid- 
ered, as most will have it, as a 
remarkable appearance in his gen- 
eration, but rather as its fullest 
expression, a man who in the new 
relief rose with a great bound, his 
own spontaneity itself the reflec- 
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tion of the national wonder at the 
lifting of the horizon. Scotland 
was revivified. In it, years be- 
fore the French Revolution, the 
true battle-cry of that Revolu- 
tion, as many think, was sounded 
—-La carriére ouverte aux talents / 
As Mr Balwhidder says, “ A new 
genius, as it were, had descended 
on the earth, and there was an 
erect and outlooking spirit abroad 
that was not to be satisfied with 
the taciturn regularity of ancient 
affairs,” 

“As Mr Balwhidder says,”— 
therein is the claim for Galt. For 
Micah Balwhidder and Provost 
Pawkie are the true chroniclers of 
all these changes and transmuta- 
tions. Of the great Renaissance, 
the pulses of which we hear beat- 
ing in Scotland still, Galt is the 
only, and a very adequate, his- 
torian. 

Observation, a very genius of 
observation as we shall hope to 
show, was the root-quality of his 
work, as a historian no less than 
as a novelist. Apart from this 
gift of observation, however, there 
were conditions in his life which 
fitted him to be the historian of 
the Scotland of this Renaissance. 
He was at once of it and outside 
of it. He was born in 1779 and 
died in 1839, and these dates may 
be taken generally as the limits of 
the Renaissance period. And he 
was a true product of his country, 
typical of his times. The new 
energy that was throbbing in his 
country was throbbing in him. 
His life, as we know it, was an 
unceasing endeavour. Rhyming, 
music, mechanism, antiquarian 
research, volunteering, the bar, 
commerce, literature, colonisation, 
—there was no region of know- 
ledge or accomplishment that he 
did not enter upon, master to some 
extent, write about voluminously. 
There is a passage in the ‘ Auto- 
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biography’ which illustrates this 
singular energy of mind :— 


‘““T was a sort of a fisher,” he writes 
of his youth, “but never distin- 
guished. The scene of my reveries 
was a considerable stream in the 
moors behind the mountains above 
the town. It has since been brought 
round the shoulder of the hill, and 
being dammed up, it now by a canal 
gives to the town a valuable water- 
power. Among my fishing dreams, 
this very improvement, in a different 
manner, was one of the earliest. I 
brought forth to myself a notable 
plan,—no other than to tunnel the 
mountain by the drain and lead it 
into the Shaws Water,—for exactly 
the same purpose as the canal has 
since been executed. eT 

“Tn the Firth, opposite to Greenock, 
there is a large sandbank often dry 
at low water. When it was proposed 
to enlarge the harbour it occurred to 
me that this bank might be converted 
into land, and I have still a very 
cheap and feasible plan for gradually 
doing it, but unfortunately the bank 
belonged to the Crown, and was too 
sacred to be improved. In contriving 
schemes such as these my youth was 
spent, but they were all of too grand 
a calibre to obtain any attention, and 
I doubt if there yet be any one 
among my contemporaries capable of 
appreciating their importance.” 


There, was Galt running over 
with the new energy that filled 
Scotland. On the other hand, he 
spent the greater part of his life 
out of Scotland, travelling widely, 
mixing with men and women of 
all degrees, watching in their 
established order those great forces 
which in his own country were in- 
termittent still, and uncontrolled. 
And thus he came to look upon 
Scotland from without also, with 
an eye trained to note change and 
the causes of change. 

The Scotland of the Scottish 
writers of to-day is a Scotland 
nearer to us than Galt’s; never- 
theless, it is one far removed. 
And far removed in spirit rather 
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than in time. It would be true 
in a sense to say of Mr Barrie 
that he is of the Auld Lichts 
himself, learned in their ways and 
beliefs ; but the world of Thrums 
is not to him what Gudetown and 
Dalmailing were to Galt. Gude- 
town and Dalmailing Galt had 
seen, and what we see of them is 
the dead-sure result of his observa- 
tion. Not so the Thrums of the 
‘ Auld Licht Idylls,’ to Mr Barrie 
or tous. It has passed away ; the 
generation that can remember it 
has passed away also; and what 
of it has been rescued for us is 
the fragments of that generation’s 
reminiscences of it, restored and 
transmuted by Mr Barrie’s art. 
So, with the other Scottish writers: 
their Scotland is a Scotland seen 
through the glass of pathetic and 
humorous reminiscence. 

And here let us note, always 
as throwing light on Galt’s range, 
that the present-day writers see 
their Scotland through still an- 
other glass, the spiritually ideal- 
ising glass through which their 
readers demand that they shall 
look. For the modern novel of 
Scottish life has been, to a great 
extent, the manufacture and the 
property of a religious public: not 
wholly,—the genius and art of 
Mr Barrie have compelled a rec- 
ognition far beyond it,—but to 
an extent that has influenced it 
greatly. That religious public 
must not be taken to represent 
religious Scotland, as the English 
reader may be led by the ‘ Bonnie 
Brier Bush’ to believe. But the 
true stream of religious life in 
Scotland is lost to-day in the 
waters of ‘ Kirkiness”—and drum- 
lier waters never were; and at 
the bidding of this too powerful 
religiosity, many of the modern 
writers have ignored something in 
Scottish life as real and charac- 
teristic in our day as in Galt’s or 
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in Dunbar’s: a materialism, an 
animalism, not entirely ignoble, 
but to be transformed by this 
spiritual emotion with which some 
present writers so wholly concern 
themselves that with them it be- 
comes akin to the fugitive and 
cloistered virtue that aroused the 
grave and lofty scorn of Milton. 
And in this way, in the picture 
of a Scottish life which is nothing 
but spiritual, there is contained a 
half-truth, worse than a lie,—a 
triple lie, indeed, deceiving the 
writer and deceiving the reader 
and a libel on the life itself. Far 
otherwise it is with Galt, in whose 
work, always historically true, the 
spirituality of the people appears 
less, as, we may believe, in his 
day it showed less. He carries 
on the traditions of the vernacular 
literature, not missing the common 
or unclean, but painting a rounded 
and complete picture. 

Thus, whatever it may lose by 
the absence of this idealism, Galt’s 
work remains, as the present-day 
reminiscent and falsely spiritual 
writers’ can never be, of value his- 
torically ; and more, of a histor- 
ical value that is maturing, being 
greater to us than to his contem- 
poraries, and becoming greater still 
as the years go on. This is not 
because there is no truth in Mr 
Dishart, say, and others in Thrums, 
but because, howsoever true these 
may be, they are but facets of the 
whole truth. They may be true 
portraiture, but at any rate the 
Thrums that is compact of them 
is not a true picture. There never 
was a village like Thrums, there 
never was a glen like Drumtochty ; 
whereas we are convinced that 
Dalmailing and Gudetown are the 
true Dalmailing and Gudetown of 
Galt’s day, and at the same time 
the truest pictures we possess of 
the Scottish village and burgh- 
town of our day. And this is 
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because they were seen whole, 
complete, not only by a contem- 
porary chronicler but by a chron- 
icler who noted, with an observa- 
tion that amounts to philosophic 
insight, the developmental forces 
beneath contemporary events. 

This historic insight, which 
differentiates Galt from the writers 
of to-day who glorify a charac- 
teristic —the most noble and 
marked—-of the Scottish people, 
also differentiates him from Scott, 
his great contemporary, who has 
painted this transition period. 
From the historical point of view 
Scott, too, is less valuable than 
Galt, and that just because he 
was far greater than Galt, his own 
mind being more to him, his subject 
less. Scott’s novels of the Renais- 
sance are not documents of it, as 
Galt’s are. Even as he writes of 
the transition, he heightens, trans- 
mutes, by imaginative power ; 
taking away from fact, as when 
he shows the breaking-up of feu- 
dalism in *45; inventing, not mir- 
roring the plain fact, so that the 
character of Dandie Dinmont, the 
infinitely greater character, is less 
the real thing than Kebbuck or 
Coulter of the ‘ Annals,’ 

The ‘ Annals’ and the ‘ Provost,’ 
then, occupy a place of their own 
in our literature. In them local 
and parochial annals are informed 
with the dignity of philosophic 
history. Galt has interested us in 
Dalmailing or Gudetown because 
it is real, human, made up of men 
and women ; and in the same pre- 
sentment in which he does this, 
the emergent types come up so 
luminously, so wholly, that they 
are the nation in miniature. And 
to achieve dramatic history in this 
way, embodying the general in the 
particular, is, perhaps, what has 
been done by no one else. 

Galt did not reach this singular 
position without some conscious 
VOL. CLIX.—NO. DCCCCLXVIII. 
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intention of achieving it. ‘To 
myself,” he says, “the ‘Annals’ 
has ever been a kind of treatise on 
the history of Society in the West 
of Scotland during the reign of 
King George the Third ; and when 
it was written I had no idea it 
would ever have been received as 
a novel. Fables are often a better 
way of illustrating abstract truths 
than philosophical reasoning, and 
it is in this class of compositions I 
would place the ‘Annals of the 
Parish.’” That is interesting as 
showing that the author of the 
‘ Annals’ and the ‘ Provost’ was a 
deliberate student of sociology. 
Nevertheless it is to be believed 
that his historic grasp owes little 
to the conscious intention, and 
almost all to a perfectly uncanny 
observation: uncanny, because 
outside of him, as it were, a thing 
by itself, working apart from him, 
so that he can stand aside and 
watch its operations. 

Galt’s observation discovers it- 
self in such a contingent quality 
as his mastery of dialect. His 
mother, we know, had the com- 
mand of an incomparable Scottish 
phraseology and a habit of queer 
metaphorical expression, to which, 
no doubt, we owe the rich excur- 
sions of the Leddy Grippy’s tongue. 
The sayings of the carlins in Irvine 
closes, among whom he spent much 
of his youth, remembered after 
many years,—for of course his 
observation was compound of mem- 
ory,—would find a place in his 
pages. In his slovenly fashion, he 
uses local variants of words — 
‘‘ Keelevin” and ‘ Keelevine,” for 
example—showing that these had 
been noted by him. At the same 
time, so keenly observed was it, 
his Scotch always is more than 
words and phrases recalled: it is 
an adequate speech, Mr Balwhid- 
der’s being exactly that of the old 
clerical fogie, Provost Pawkie’s 
3M 
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exactly that of the consequential 
burgh dignitary. In its particu- 
larity, it is different from Scott’s, 
Galt’s, the observer’s, being nearer 
the real thing. Sir Walter, on the 
other hand, not of the people but 
a man of birth and bookishness, 
always the gentleman, the fine 
romancer, gets a twang, an un- 
mistakable something of style, 
unborn of observation, which 
makes his Scotch the greatest ever 
written. For Scott, writing by 
ear, and, without doubt, often 
led thereby into slovenly English, 
has informed his Scotch with a 
great style, coming at it by the 
feel of his finger-tips, himself 
smiling as he culled the racy 
idioms. 

Of this tremendous observation, 
too, comes the sense of fine rich- 
ness of material of which we are 
conscious in the ‘ Entail,’ the ‘ Pro- 
vost,’ the ‘Annals of the Parish.’ 
There is no feeling there, as with 
sO many jejune moderns, that 
heaven and earth have been ran- 
sacked to bombast out a book. 
Galt has not, like the decadent 
poet, the decadent novelist, culti- 
vated his own mental emotions to 
produce the material of psychology. 
In the ‘ Annals,’ besides Mr Bal- 
whidder, and his three wives, and 
Mrs Malcolm and her family, and 
Lady Macadam,—leisurely, inti- 
mately discovered,—there are some 
fifty others, shown in thumb-nail 
sketches, each linked to inevitable, 
character-displaying incident, each 
incident, again, fitted with perfect 
relevance into the complete historic 
picture. In the ‘Provost,’ with 


the same frugality of means to the 
end, the career of Mr Pawkie is 
laid bare, from his setting up in 
the corner-shop at the Cross, facing 
the Tolbooth, to his “going to 
his repose as a private citizen, with 
a very handsome silver cup, bear- 
ing an inscription in the Latin 
tongue, of the time he had been in 
the Council, Guildry, and Magis. 
tracy”; each body in the burgh- 
town—not a type amissing—im- 
pinging on that career, making it 
what it was, yet each true to him- 
self ; not an incident awanting to 
develop it; not one present which 
does not also develop the larger 
progress of the municipal govern- 
ment “from the ancient, dexterous 
ways of corruption ” to the order of 
“the purer spirit which the great 
mutations of the age had conjured 
into public affairs.” And all this 
material was cast into these books 
with a generous hand by one who 
had attained to a fulness of know- 
ledge, not through passion, not 
through reflection, but by a wide 
and penetrating observation. 

An observation so wide and 
penetrating surely must have 
reached the springs of pathos 
and of humour. The verdict of 
three generations is that it has, 
and one wonders that any should 
deny either pathos or humour to 
the author of the “ Execution” 
chapter in the ‘Provost’ and of 
the Leddy Grippy. Yet we know 
that there is something in Galt’s 
presentation of these, even at their 
best, that causes them to fail in 
touching many readers of to-day.! 
Well, one can see how far behind 











1 Galt’s humour was evidently to Carlyle’s liking. In an article on ‘‘ Carlyle 
in Society and at Home,” Mr Venables says: ‘‘ He [Carlyle] sometimes derived 
extreme amusement from the most extravagant forms of humour. In two or 
three days he repeated a dozen or a score of times, with bursts of inextinguishable 
laughter, a story which he had, I think, heard from Mr Tennyson, of some Scotch 
gentlemen who in the good old times had a three days’ bout of steady drinking. 
Late on the third day one of the party, pointing to another, said to his neigh- 


bour, ‘The laird looks unco gash.’ 





‘Gash,’ was the answer, ‘he may weel look 
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the popular writers of our time 
Galt is in setting forth that ob- 
served humour and pathos popu- 
larly. The great mass of the 
reading public now is in the grip 
of the literature of Tit-bit—Tit- 
bit being not a class, but a method, 
applicable to any. News, even of 
the police court, must not lie in 
the column to be read for, but 
must be placarded in headlines ; 
and so, be the matter what it 
may—regeneration of the human 
soul itself—focus it to some glit- 
tering point you must.! It is 
literary pemmican that the reader 
of to-day must have: in every 
sentence a punctum saliens of 
emotion or of wit. Galt is no 
author for such a reader. Yet, 
although he never forces the 
phrase, he is not behind the Tit- 
bitites in close and insistent in- 
terest. Only, where they explain, 
he presents; and so, in spite of 
the vulgar nature of his theme, 
in spite of the lack of artistic 
consciousness, he delights the cul- 
tivated reader, who will not abdi- 
cate his own powers of imagina- 
tion and humour and emotion to 
become the passive recipient of 
what the author cares to prepare, 
babe to be fed with his spoonfuls, 
but asks that something shall be 
left for his own constructive fac- 
ulty to do. 

And, further, for a full appreci- 
ation of Galt, not only must the 
reader do much for himself—he 
must know much of himself also. 
If the ‘ Annals’ and the ‘ Provost’ 
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are not to be accounted merely 
as shedding light on burgh and 
country life in Scotland, if they 
are to be enjoyed to the full 
measure of their value as a reve- 
lation of it, the reader must 
himself be acquainted with that 
life as it is and as it was. He 
misses much if he is not being 
constantly surprised into a de- 
lighted recognition. English read- 
ers have laughed and cried over 
the pictures of Thrums, — and 
therein is a proof of Mr Barrie’s 
genius; still, every Scot knows 
that there must have been lost to 
them much over which both to 
laugh and to cry. But this is 
far more true of the ‘Annals’ 
and the ‘Provost’; not because 
Galt wrote of an older Scotland, 
not because he did not write for 
an English audience, but because 
he was more purely the observer 
and less the idealiser. With him, 
it is the life itself, not his presen- 
tation of it, that must move us; 
and how shall it move us utterly 
if we have not within us chords 
of association and memory? And 
not only does so appreciative a 
critic as Canon Ainger fail for 
want of these to sound Galt to 
the bottom, but among Scots them- 
selves there is disagreement as to 
whether the ‘ Provost’ or the ‘ An- 
nals’ is the greater work, each, 
according as he was bred in town 
or in country, making choice of 
the book in which he finds most 
of the life he knows. 

In spite of these limitations to 





gash, as he has been deid these twa days.’ 


I heard the story for the last time as 


we came away from a house where we had been dining, and Carlyle must have 
surprised his fellow-passengers in a Chelsea omnibus which he entered before he 


had done laughing.” 


The story, of course, is from the ‘ Last of the Lairds.’ 


1 Mr Stead supplies a perfect illustration in vol. xxix. of the ‘‘ Penny Poets.” 
That accomplished server-up to the public insists that it was ‘‘ little short of a 
high crime and misdemeanour” when Clough chose ‘‘ The Bothie of Tober-na- 
vuolich ” as the title of his poem, and, with a chuckle of prescience which the 
Tit-bitite must admire, he has reissued it as—‘‘The Love Story of a Young 


Man”! 
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the number of his readers to-day, 
Galt still presents for most a wide 
range of humour and pathos: hum- 
our, subtle and gentle, as in the 
affairs of Micah Balwhidder, rich 
and shrewd, in the ‘ Provost,’ roar- 
ing, often, there and in the ‘Eatail,’ 
passing into excellent farce in the 
‘Last of the Lairds’; and a pathos 
not less wide in its range. 

We have spoken of Galt’s lack 
of artistic consciousness as being 
likely to lessen for some readers 
their pleasure in his work. Galt, 
true product of his country, like 
it was untrained and immature. 
May we not say that there is in 
the Scottish character still, when 
set beside the English, something 
angular and intense, something 
almost fierce at times? In that 
most democratic of countries, we 
may explain it, the constant rush 
of new blood prevents the old from 
clarifying. Galt lived at a period 
when, as we have shown, Scotland 
was running riot in the new possi- 
bilities opened up for it. Think 
for a moment of his life; of the 
Greenock period, for example, with 
his fury in the pursuit of know- 
ledge, his schemes of a calibre too 
grand for his contemporaries to 
appreciate, his lack of a standard 
whereby to judge himself and 
them, When he carried his pur- 
suits and schemes into the greater 
world, even in that extended circle 
of his contemporaries there still 
were wanting any to appreciate 
him ; while he himself was so de- 
ficient in a standard for judging 
them, that, with them all to choose 
from, he declared his young Green- 
ock friend, Park, to be “‘far more 
accomplished than any other person 
I have ever known, and I do not 
except Lord Byron when I say so.” 
It is an exhibition of an unwearied 
spirit in a good and honest and 
loyal man; but an exhibition also 
of immaturity, of a failure to shed 





the amateur, of a “splairger,” of 
the “gausy Greenock man,” as 
Carlyle described him, getting be- 
neath the externals with his intui- 
tive flash. In his evident pride in 
such a character as his own Sir 
Andrew Wylie,—and see how he 
demeans Mary Cunningham by 
lowering her pride at the end, 
whereas she ought to have conde- 
scended to the Baronet even in 
marrying him,—we seem to detect 
a certain indelicacy of perception 
in Galt. Devoid of self-conscious- 
ness, and with a spirit the bearing 
strain of which was enormous, he 
was ready for any task, evidently 
more ambitious for the output than 
for a record without failure. He 
was the extensive, not the inten- 
sive, worker. 

And thus he could never be the 
pure artist. He did not handle 
language lovingly, like an instru- 
ment. It was nothing in itself 
Save a means to a practical end. 
His narrative, therefore, is often 
a slovenly march between the 
points where it is quickened by 
emotion. We do not remember 
that Mr R. L. Stevenson ever 
made a reference to Galt show- 
ing that he had studied him. 
The author of the Edinburgh 
scenes in the ‘Wrecker’ could 
not have read the ‘ Provost’ with- 
out recognition of the great pene- 
tration there into the fastnesses 
of the Scottish nature. But, re- 
membering the criticism in ‘ Mem- 
ories and Portraits’ of Sir Wal- 
ter’s shortcomings as a crafts- 
man, one can imagine how Galt’s 
slovenliness of artistic structure 
would strike the novelist who was 
for ever stripping his theme of 
irrelevancies. Take the ‘ Entail’ 
as an example. The first part of 
the book is woven round the 
really great character of old Claud 
Walkinshaw. His death in the 
middle of the story is artistically 
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right: it was necessary that the 
effects of his entail should declare 
themselves most fully after his 
death of remorse for it. When 
Claud died, and this great central 
figure was removed, there was a 
gap, a barrenness, in the story 
which had to be filled, and Galt 
filled it with the Leddy Grippy. 
She is the great character of the 
second part. But this Leddy 
Grippy of the second part is not 


the Leddy Grippy, the Girzy 
Hypel, of the first. Galt had 
felt the artistic necessity of 


heightening the effect of Leddy 
Grippy, and to do so he changed 
her, but he did not revise the 
first part of the story, apparently 
did not feel the necessity of re- 
vising it, to bring the Leddy’s 
character into a consequence 
throughout. 

Galt was at once more and less 
artificial than Stevenson. His 
ideas, feelings, personal prefer- 
ences, the matter, with all its 
side issues, as opposed to the 
manner, weighed more with him. 
Therein he was less artificial. On 
the other hand he was more arti- 
ficial because he was _ infinitely 
less conscious than was Steven- 
son of the dignity of subject,— 
its demands to be treated with all 
respect and restraint, to be charged 
with nothing belittling to it, to be 
set upon a pinnacle alone, with 
all the petty accessories severely 
stripped. Thus in Galt we con- 
stantly find a certain familiarity 
between the writer and the reader : 
not a vulgar familiarity, but rather 
an understanding that, after all, 
this matter between them is at 
oe" only a story and the telling 
of it, 


“But why should we expatiate on 
such particulars? Let the manners 
and virtues of the family speak for 
themselves, while we proceed to re- 
late what ensued.” 
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Can one imagine that, from the 
‘ Entail,’ in the ‘ Master of Ballan- 
trae’? 

Here again, however, Galt’s ob- 
servation came to his aid, making 
up for what was wanting in him of 
the artist. Extreme self-conscious- 
ness, extreme subject - conscious- 
ness, in art, are negative rather 
than positive qualities, showing 
themselves in what they keep out 
of a book rather than in what 
they put into it. Had Galt had 
these, we should not have known 
the Sandyfords. For want of the 
deliberative, lopping hand of the 
artist, the effect of the ‘ Entail,’ 
which might have been his greatest 
book, is almost spoiled. But in 
the work of Galt that is great,— 
wheresoever, that is, his observa- 
tion ranged free,—we do not miss 
the deliberative artist, although 
there, too, he is wanting. There 
is a deliberate art and there is 
an instinctive art; and whenever 
Galt is back in Greenock and in 
Irvine, his measure of instinctive 
art is full. He is like a man who 
has never been outside his own 
parish ; when he crosses the march- 
dyke, he stumbles, loses his head, 
is forewandered: let him come 
again within the familiar circle, 
and he steps the road with con- 
fidence, never halting, yet never 
thinking of the way, because he 
knows every foot of it. It is this 
surefooted Galt that we find in 
the ‘ Annals,’ in the ‘ Provost,’ in 
great portions of the ‘ Entail,’ in 
small portions of ‘Sir Andrew 
Wylie,’ in the ‘Last of the Lairds.’ 
There,—with what a tact !—Galt 
conforms his style to his subject, 
becoming softer, for example, when 
Micah Balwhidder tells about a 
Sabbath year of his ministry ; by 
a fine instinct (which makes us 
like the man) writing geatly of 
sunny landscapes, of grasses, of 
buds, of flowers :— 
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“Contentment within the bosom 
lent a livelier grace to the counte- 
nance of Nature ; and everybody said 
that in this year the hedges were 
greener than common, the gowans 
brighter on the brae, and the heads 
of the statelier trees adorned with a 
richer coronal of leaves and blossoms. 
All things were animated with the 
gladness of thankfulness, and testified 
to the goodness of their Maker.” 


With what a gusto, and with what 
a petty spitefulness as well, Pro- 
vost Pawkie recounts the tricks of 
the divor, Robin Boss; with what 
a masterful air of efficiency, his 
off-come with that ‘pompous 
trifle,” Mr Peevie! The high- 
water mark of Galt’s work is 
reached in the ninth chapter of the 
‘ Provost,’ where his really terrible 
observation is mixed with a won- 
derful tenderness. Who does not 
recognise the different effects of 
their shame upon the two laddies 
of the donsie mother? ‘The one 
of them had gone off with the sol- 
diers some time before ; the other, 
a douce, well-behaved callan, was 
in my lord’s servitude as a stable- 
boy at the Castle.” And now 
the daughter, Jean Gaisling, “ the 
bonniest lassie in the whole town, 
but light-headed, and fonder of 
out-gait and blether in the causey 
than was discreet of one of her un- 
certain parentage,” has murdered 
her bastard bairn. From the hour 
she did the deed she never spoke. 


“Tt was thought by many that her 
advocate might have made great use 
of her visible consternation, and pled 
that she was by herself ; for in truth 
she had every appearance of being so. 
He was, however, a dure man, no 
doubt versed well enough in the par- 
ticulars and punctualities of the law 
for an ordinary plea; but no of the 
right sort of knowledge and talent to 
take up the case of a forlorn lassie, 
misled by ill example and a winsome 
nature, and clothed in the allurement 
of loveliness, as the judge himself 
said to the jury.” 
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When the girl in the tolbooth is 
waiting the coming on of the hour 
of doom, her wanton mother, that 
has been trolloping in Glasgow, 
comes to the door, making a 
dreadful wally-waeing, and the 
ladies who had sat up all night 
with Jean, and prayed for her, 
were obligated to bid her be let in, 


“The wicked mother first tried to 
rouse her by weeping and distraction, 
and then she took to upbraiding, but 
Jeannie seemed to heed her not, save 
only once, and then she but looked at 
the misleart tinkler, and shook her 
head.” 


What profound observation that 
change in the mother shows ! 


“At the hour appointed, Jeannie, 
dressed in white, was led out by the 
town-officers, and in the midst of the 
magistrates from among the ladies, 
with her hands tied behind her with 
a black riband. At the first sight 
of her at the tolbooth stair-head, a 
universal sob rose from all the multi- 
tude, and the sternest e’e couldna 
refrain from shedding a tear. We 
marched slowly down the stair, and 
on to the foot of the scaffold, where 
her younger brother, Willy, that was 
stable-boy at my lord’s, was standing 
by himself, in an open ring made 
round him in the crowd; every one 
compassionating the dejected laddie, 
for he was a fine youth, and of an 
orderly spirit. 

“As his sister came towards the 
foot of the ladder, he ran towards 
her, and embraced her with a wail of 
sorrow that melted every heart, and 
made us all stop in the middle of our 
solemnity. Jeannie looked at him 
(for her hands were tied), and a silent 
tear was seen to drop from her cheek. 
But in the course of little more than 
a minute all was quiet, and we pro- 
ceeded to ascend the scaffold. Willy, 
who had by this time dried his eyes, 
went up with us, and when Mr Pittle 
had said the prayer and sung the 
psalm, in which the whole multitude 
joined, as it were with the contrition 
of sorrow, the hangman stepped for- 
ward to put on the fatal cap, but 
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Willy took it out of his. hand, and 
placed it on his sister himself, and 
then kneeling down, with his back 
towards her, closing his eyes, and 
shutting his ears with his hands, he 
saw not nor heard when she was 
launched into eternity. 

“When the awful act was over, 
and the stir was for the magistrates 
to return and the body to be cut 
down, poor Willy rose, and without 
looking round, went down the steps 
of the scaffold ; the multitude made 
a lane for him to pass, and he went 
on through them, hiding his face, and 
gaed straight out of the town. As 
for the mother, we were obligated, in 
the course of the same year, to drum 
her out of the town for stealing 
thirteen choppin bottles from William 
Gallon’s, the vintner’s, and selling 
them for whisky to Maggy Picken, 
that was tried at the same time for 
the reset.” 


There, certainly, is a great 
triumvh of art for Galt’s obser- 
vation; and it had a greater. 
For the historic grasp to which 
it led him gave to the ‘Annals’ 
and to the ‘Provost,’ and not 
merely to special chapters in them, 
a structural quality. Micah Bal- 
whidder is content to record all 
things,—he was the minister of 
the parish,—_Tam Pawkie has a 
bailie’s eye for those things only 
that affected his personal policy ; 
yet both the ‘Annals’ and the 
‘Provost’ have a binding interest, 
the development of rural and 
municipal Scotland. No deliber- 
ative artist could have better 
created and sustained an atmo- 
sphere than Galt, by sheer obser- 
vation and tact, has created and 
sustained it in the ‘ Annals’; 
Stevenson himself could not have 
been closer, more relevant, than 
Galt is in the ‘ Provost,’—and 
could he ever have been so ade- 
quate? Adequacy, arising out of 
the fulness of his observation, 
giving to each of these works 
its own large integrity,—therein, 
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rather than in the many contin- 
gent excellences discoverable in 
him, lies the greatness of Galt. 

If itis in his rare observation 
that we find Galt’s power, to it we 
must look for his weakness also. 
For Galt’s achievement, great as 
it is, is not of the greatest. We 
are ever saying, as we read him, 
What a gift of seeing! ever, as 
we leave him, This is only seeing, 
after all! Between these two 
opinions our judgment keeps fly- 
ing, now amazed at the great 
powers we discover in him, now 
conscious that the Something of 
greatness is wanting. And when 
we try, not indeed to recover this 
inexplicable Something, but to de- 
fine our disappointment in Galt, 
we are brought back again to the 
quality of his observation. 

Our constantly recurring wonder, 
as we read the ‘Annals’ and the 
‘ Provost,’ seems, if we consider it, 
to be less at a wide sweep of the 
human intellect than at a marvel 
of nature,—as if Galt’s gift had 
been, say, a power of seeing ob- 
jects with the naked eye at twice 
the distance at which other men 
can see them. This view of his 
observation as a power, almost 
freakish, working outside and be- 
yond him, is borne out by what 
we know of it. It is singularly 
at variance with all the other 
qualities of his mind. Its work- 
ing was confined to Scotland, we 
might almost say to Ayrshire. 
When he was in England, Galt 
could not observe at all; else- 
where in Scotland than in Green- 
ock or Irvine, he invented—and 
invented atrociously. And even 
in Ayrshire, apparently, it existed 
only in his youth. He was over 
forty when he wrote the ‘ Annals’ 
and the ‘Provost,’ and all that 
they contain, as the careful stud- 
ent of Galt might demonstrate, 
was the outcome of observation 
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twenty years before. The de- 
servedly highly praised ‘“‘ Windy 
Yule” chapter describes a storm 
which he saw when he was eight 
years old; yet look at the fresh- 
ness of the impression after forty 
years, as seen in a touch like 
this :— 


“As the day dawned, the wind 
began to abate in its violence, and to 
wear away from the sou’- west into 
the norit, but it was soon discovered 
that some of the vessels with the 
corn had perished, for the first thin 
seen was a long fringe of tangle a 
grain along the line of the high-water 
mark, and every one strained with 
greedy and grieved eyes as the day- 
light brightened, to discover which 
had suffered.” 


There is more in the ‘Annals’ 
and the ‘Provost’ than observa- 
tion, of course: Galt is too big a 
man to be explained by any formula. 
There is selection, for example. 
Mr Cayenne makes rare appear- 
ances in the ‘Annals,’ six or 
seven at the most. But in these 
six or seven strokes, what a char- 
acter! Still, this selection, with- 
out stretch perhaps, may be at- 
tributed to the very fineness of 
the observation, even as an uncon- 
scious art lay in its breadth and 
wholeness. 

Such an observation we should 
expect to be lacking in animation, 
and it is the want of animation 
that disappoints us in Galt,—the 
want of glow, of exaltation. The 
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world, Galt’s world, lay out before 
him, on the flat, as it were, com- 
plete, to be taken in by him ina 
great, calm gaze. What others 
would have seen as a matter of 
wonder, he saw as a matter of 
course. Had the wonder of his 
seeing touched him more, it would 
have touched us more. The ‘ An- 
nals’ and the ‘ Provost’ are greater 
than Galt, who at best, perhaps, 
was only a sterling, likeable, friend- 
ly man; nevertheless they should 
be greater than they are had 
they more taste of his own quality, 
whatsoever it may have been. 
The speculative, creative genius, 
looking abroad upon the world, 
itself elevated above it by impas- 
sioned imagination, comes with a 
swoop to the heart of things, 
Galt’s was not a speculative, in- 
tuitive genius. His approach is 
always from the under side. At 
first, it seems that he has reached 
from below what the other reaches 
from above, for the life lay bare 
to him, in every mood of it; un- 
til we discover that there is an 
ultimate innerness in things that 
reveals itself only to the passion 
with which it is sought. We 
are speaking of the defects of 
great qualities now. Where, as 
in Galt, everything is laid bare, 
there is not likely to be passion- 
ate search; and a dead-sure ob- 
servation will show few marks of 
the empyrean from which great 
genius descends. 
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MY FRIENDS 

Tue startling announcement 
that the gigantic sum of £3,000,000 
was to be paid for the Pneumatic 
Tyre Company, and that a new 
company was to be floated with a 
capitalisation of £5,000,000, in the 
place of the original company with 
its comparatively modest capital 
of £250,000, has created some- 
thing like a revolution in the 
financial world. Many a specu- 
lator for a rise, who has hitherto 
confined his attention to South 
African and Westralian mines, 
and has made a study of assays 
and monthly crushings, will be 
prone henceforth to turn his at- 
tention to this new field for gamb- 
ling, and to watch with more 
attention than heretofore the de- 
termination of our home-population 
to be up to date in fashions and 
recreations, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer has already made 
his acknowledgments for no mean 
portion of his surplus of £6,000,000 
to the mining markets: the signs 
of the times seem to point to the 
possibility that a boom in bicycling 
industries may provide him with 
a substantial contribution towards 
the hoped-for surplus in 1897. 
Whether in view of the abnormal 
increase in the number of bicycles 
either the present or some future 
Chancellor may conceive the au- 
dacious design of taxing a machine 
which is after all a luxury to one, 
if a necessity to another, moiety of 
riders; or whether either county 
or district councils, which seem to 
be respecters of persons to a less 
acute degree than Governments 
almost of necessity are, may find 
in a moderate impost on bicycles 
a way of tempering the wind to 
that shorn lamb the pedestrian 
ratepayer, who is condemned to 
pay the piper for the repair of 
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WHO CYCLE. 


roads on which his personal safety 
is endangered and his nerves vio- 
lently shaken by the vagaries of 
wheelmen,—these are questions be- 
yond the scope of this paper. 

Less sudden than what I have 
spoken of as a revolution in the 
financial world, but quite as 
marked, has been the entire 
change of popular feeling on the 
subject of bicycles ; and by popular 
feeling I do not mean the feeling 
only of those thousands who have 
lately become converts—slow un- 
willing converts like myself many 
of them—to the art of cycling, 
but the feeling also of those sec- 
tions of society who, though for 
various reasons unable to ride 
themselves, now tacitly approve of 
and encourage what a few years ago 
they condemned and abomintaed. 


**De Bruce ! I rose with purpose dread 
To speak my curse upon thy head ; 
O’ermastered yet by high behest, 
I bless thee, and thou shalt be bless’d !” 
As I read in a local paper not 
so very long ago a letter of thanks 
addressed by an elderly incumbent 
to his parishioners, who had sub- 
scribed to present him with a 
costly bicycle which he had yet 
to learn to ride, I was at a loss 
which to admire most,—whether 
the generosity of the parishioners 
in presenting the gift or the pluck 
of the recipient who had under- 
taken to use it. But then, as I 
thought of my own feelings a few 
years back toward cycles and 
cyclists, I began to wonder whether 
the old clergyman was at all in 
the position of the abbot in the 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ and had been 
mastered not exactly by high be- 
hest but by the God or Goddess 
of Fashion, who so often coerces 
humanity into following its dic- 
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tates. For as I head my paper 
with the title “My Friends who 
Oycle,” I cannot help recalling 
the fact that less than ten years 
ago I not only did not consciously 
own a friend who bicycled, but 
rather had the feeling that, if any 
friend of mine did take to such a 
pursuit, our paths must for the 
future lie apart. For in very 
sooth there was a time when I 
had almost learnt to loathe the 
sight and sound of a bicycle. 
There was little elegance me- 
thought in the art; the exponents 
thereof were for the most part 
beyond words objectionable. As 
they came tearing past me down 
the Bath road on Sundays, I felt 
that their personal appearance was 
unlovely, and their manners un- 
necessarily aggressive. They rode 
at top-speed, crouching down over 
their machines, and the majority 
of them seemed to take an unholy 
pleasure in startling, closely shav- 
ing, and, to speak generally, exas- 
perating foot-passengers. 

But time rolled on, and a change 
came over the scene. The bike 
became the fashion, and as a more 
respectable class of riders took to 
the road, and the manners of the 
cyclist improved, the feeling of 
loathing gave place to toleration, 
and I no longer felt wholly out of 
charity with my fellow-being 
simply because he chose to be- 
stride a bicycle. It came to me, 
however, as a new and surprising 
sensation when a passing cyclist 
suddenly jumped off his machine, 
and as he shook me warmly by 
the hand, I recognised in him a 
quondam cricketing ally. 

“ But why have you come down 
to this?” I presently inquired. 

“Come down, you call it! 
Why, there’s no exercise like it 
in the world, my dear fellow. 
It costs nothing to feed, and is 
always ready to go. You can 
ride it the whole year round, and 
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in almost any weather. It saves 
a fortune in cabs, and keeps your 
liver going.” 

These certainly seemed strong 
arguments in favour of the ma- 
chine, and as one by one my 
friends fell victims to the fasci- 
nations of the bike, I found my- 
self, not only in the smoking-room 
at night but even at the afternoon 
tea-table, inundated by bicycle con- 
versation, and presently grew large- 
hearted enough to own that it 
was infinitely more intelligible and 
more amusing than golf shop. In 
fact, if all the stories I heard were 
true, I gleaned some interesting 
information about the habits and 
customs of the bicycle. It would 
appear on the evidence I heard— 
and I may add that I have later 
on partially verified sundry con- 
clusions originally based on the 
Argument from Authority by per- 
sonal observation as well as by 
painful experiment—that many 
commonly accepted opinions on 
the subject are quite erroneous. 
To all, then, whom it may concern, 
be it known that a bicycle is not 
merely an inanimate and insensate 
piece of machinery. On the con- 
trary, it possesses not only all the 
instincts, but also not a few of the 
vices, of quadruped animals, is 
quick to distinguish between rough 
and kindly handling, and capable 
of recognising the presence of an 
intelligent and skilful rider quite 
as readily as the horse. The same 
machine which, under good man- 
agement, is perfectly tractable and 
docile, will be found under oppo- 
site conditions to combine the 
obstinacy of a mule with the kick- 
ing powers of a jackass. I have 
heard one man complaining that 
his bicycle always lashed out and 
barked his shin as he was mount- 
ing; another that his invariably 
fell upon him heavily as he dis- 
mounted; while a hireling which 
had behaved quite respectably for 
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a whole week, after standing in 
the stable on Sunday, was so fresh 
on Monday morning that, after 
trying to run away, it jibbed so 
suddenly that the rider was thrown 
violently forward on to his face 
and received some severe con- 
tusions. Walter Raleigh’s well- 
known verse— 


‘¢ Fain would I climb but that I fear to 
fall ”— 


must have found a ready echo in 
the heart of many a beginner who 
has hopped for fifty yards along a 
road with one foot on the step of 
his machine, hesitating to make 
the final attempt to climb up from 
one side owing to a conviction 
grounded upon past experience 
that it would only be a prelude 
to tumbling off on the other. A 
lady, not overmuch troubled by 
nerves, described to me what a 
shock it was to her wifely feel- 
ings, when, having persuaded her 
husband, who had been sedulously 
practising in the garden, to make 
his first public trial on the high- 
road, on turning a corner round 
which he had of course after the 
manner of husbands preceded her, 
she saw nothing but his heels 
sticking up into the air out of a 
very deep ditch. There were for- 
tunately no bones broken, and it 
is needless to say that it was en- 
tirely the fault of the machine, 
which had first shied across the 
road at the corner, then deliber- 
ately buck-jumped and kicked, and 
finally, having thrown the rider 
over its head into the ditch, had 
proceeded to sit down on the top 
ofhim. Indeed, if the gentleman’s 
account is to be credited, that par- 
ticular bicycle either had, for some 
days at all events, only one side 
to its mouth, or having at some 
period of its existence been ridden 
to the hounds, resented hammering 
along the hard high road, and not 
only attempted to jump the hedge 
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and ditch into the adjoining field 
on every possible opportunity, but, 
being a high-couraged animal, in- 
variably selected for the attempt 
that side of the road where the 
ditch was deepest and muddiest, 
and the hedge thickest and most 
prickly. Times there were, again, 
when that self-willed machine 
would resolutely ignore all rules 
of the road, and as if suddenly 
acquiescing in the rider’s desire to 
avoid hugging the hedge, would 
persist in occupying the middle 
of the road, and either decline to 
give way to any passing vehicle or 
attempt to force a passage on the 
wrong side. Had it not been for 
the stronger mind of the lady- 
rider, who was a perfect mistress 
of her machine, the gentleman 
would have given up the struggle 
at a very early period of his cycling 
career. For, after narrowly shav- 
ing the wheels of the first vehicle 
he attempted to pass, he dis- 
mounted, and, pale in the face 
and trembling in every limb, an- 
nounced his determination of going 
home. 

“Nonsense! Get up again and 
go on: you'll be all right pre- 
sently,” and the doubting Barak 
obeyed the edict of strong-minded 
Deborah, remounted, persevered, 
and in course of time became an 
accomplished cyclist. 

Again, I met a man in the flesh 
not so very long ago, who, being of 
a sanguine temperament, after 
about a month’s practice by day- 
light, conceived himself to be 
sufficiently advanced in the art to 
ride out to a dinner-party on a 
summer evening. As a result of 
this misplaced confidence, he ap- 
peared at the breakfast-table on 
the following morning with a wo- 
fully scratched face. He dis- 
claimed having had any quarrel 
with the family cat, but accounted 
for his disfigurement by stating 
that his cycle had also dined out, 
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and—to use plain language—had 
made a beast of itself. He had 
found it in the course of his return 
journey by no means in the help- 
less, but rather in the foolhardy, 
stage of drunkenness, which had 
prompted it to perform sundry 
antics more dangerous than amus- 
ing. After shying at its own 
shadow in the road and playing 
the fool generally, it suddenly 
elected to attempt to jump a 
thick hedge, with disastrous results. 
The owner subsequently sold the 
machine to a German, who cured 
it by homeopathy, and it is now a 
reformed character. Its successor, 
in imitation of Alcibiades, one day 
elected to throw itself down flat in 
front of a heavy van, and having 
been trampled upon by a dray- 
horse and run over by the wheels 
of the van, took a good deal of 
repairing. 

I have been told that it is not 
wholly advisable for a rider who 
has not attained a certain amount 
of proficiency to take out his watch 
and look at the time while riding 
a fresh machine. A friend of 
mine who made the experiment 
fell into dire disgrace with a wife 
and husband who were riding 
on either side of him. For 
the machine, finding itself tem- 
porarily master of the situation, 
maneeuvred so skilfully that it 
upset first the lady and then the 
gentleman into their respective 
ditches, That the delinquent rider 
should have himself fallen on ‘the 
top of the latter victim was a 
wholly unnecessary proceeding, as 
I have been informed by another 
of my friends who cycle. For he 
assures me that in the days of his 
pupilage in the art he managed to 
upset his mentor for the time 
being, a parson, into a ditch with- 
out suffering the least personal 
inconvenience. 

Furthermore, it is a wise precau- 
tion, so many of my cycling friends 
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have assured me, to ride very slowly 
or even to dismount when passing 
through a village, where childrep 
and chickens, dogs and ducks, pigs 
and perambulators, and all other 
things that may be held to come 
under the category of fere domes- 
tice, patrol the streets at pleasure. 
For some bicycles are of a gay 
and frivolous disposition, and de- 
light to play with other animals, 
and as a bicycle’s ideas of playing 
much resemble those of a goat, 
the results are often disastrous. 
Dogs are especially objectionable. 
Like the amiable hound against 
which Mr Quilp considerately 
cautioned Sampson Brass, they 
may live on the right hand, but 
sometimes hide on the left, ready 
for a spring, and many of them 
have a playful habit of attack- 
ing the comparatively unprotected 
calves of knickerbockered cyclists, 
and not always being good judges 
of pace, are apt to get run over 
by mistake, to the disconcert- 
ment of both parties. Common- 
ly speaking, the dog gets the 
best of the transaction. The 
partiality displayed by these ani- 
mals for bicyclists’ calves is a 
strong argument, if any were 
wanting, against the adoption of 
the rational costume by lady- 
riders. Although cats are re- 
puted to have nine lives, I am 
assured on good authority that 
an unhappy cat was instantane- 
ously killed, and almost converted 
into sausages, when, being closely 
pursued by a dog, she attempted 
to rush through the wheel of a 
passing bicycle. As the rider of 
the machine took a severe fall, I 
cannot recommend this as a safe 
and convenient way of killing a 
cat, nor have I felt the least 
anxiety to accept the offer of a 
cycling friend, who suggested that 
just by way of experiment he 
should hunt the cat if I would 
ride the bicycle. Sheep are, I 
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am told, just as stupid about 
bicycles as they are about every- 
thing else that goes on wheels. 
A young lady in Devonshire rid- 
ing down a grass slope came 
across a sheep which was lying 
down exactly in her way. Much 
20 the consternation of her friends, 
who were watching the perform- 
ance, she apparently attempted to 
jump the animal. Over rolled 
the trio, with the result that the 
bicycle was more or less damaged, 
the sheep’s feelings were hurt, and 
the lady got a black eye. 

“ But why did you do it?” they 
asked her. 

“T do it!” was the indignant 
reply ; “I rang my bell as loud 
as I could, but the silly creature 
would not get out of the way.” 

From Peterborough about eigh- 
teen months ago a party of bicy- 
clists started one morning to visit 
some churches in the neighbour- 
hood. Several membersof the party, 
which comprised an equal number 
of ladies and men, were compara- 
tive novices, and there was a little 
discussion as to the best method 
of marshalling the force. That 
they should all ride abreast seemed 
a convenient and sociable arrange- 
ment, and it was in this formation 
that most of the outward journey 
was accomplished. Then, how- 
ever, the left-flank lady’s machine 
kicked or jibbed or did something 
unexpected, the lady fell against 
her neighbour, and the whole party 
toppled over like a row of nine- 
pins. Fortunately no great harm 
was done, but it was deemed ad- 
visable to reconsider their arrange- 
ment, and eventually it was de- 
cided that riding in single file 
would be a more secure, if less 
sociable, method of proceeding. 
It was in this formation that they 
commenced their return journey, 
and again all went on smoothly 
till the foremost rider encountered 
a flock of sheep. A really wise 
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man would under the circum- 
stances have dismounted, but the 
gentleman in question scorned so 
timorous a line of action, and 
attempted to thread his way 
through the sheep, with the al- 
most inevitable result that he 
came to grief. The lady rider 
who followed fell over her leader, 
and there ensued a scene which 
recalls the chariot-race described 
by Orestes :— 


‘* Then order changed to ruin, 
Car crushed on car; the wild Crisszan 
plain 
Was sea-like strewed with wrecks.” 


For the wild Crisszan plain sub- 
stitute a very dusty country road, 
and the reader can imagine the 
rest. For those who know the 
ways of sheep it is almost needless 
to add that the whole flock ran 
helter-skelter over their fallen ad- 
versaries, who swallowed a suffi- 
cient amount of Olympic dust to 
satisfy their cravings in that 
direction for a long time to come. 

But to return more directly to 
my subject. I seem to have 
brought myself to a period when 
I had begun to regard bicycles 
and their riders with toleration. 
The final stamp of respectability 
was in my eyes affixed to cycling 
when I met an Eton master riding 
along the Slough road at a digni- 
fied pace, and with the air of a 
man who is very much in earnest. 
So intent indeed was he, and so 
entirely engrossed in the solem- 
nity of the performance, that he 
looked neither to the right nor the 
left, and my wave of the hand 
passed as a sort of work of super- 
erogation, and was absolutely lost 
upon him. I felt a little hurt at 
the time, as no man exactly likes 
to be cut dead, either on purpose 
or by accident, on the Queen’s 
highway ; but I have since heard 
it hinted that the apparent pre- 
meditation is not quite so real as 
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it looks, but is only assumed in 
virtue of the fact that to take off 
his hat, to nod, or even to look 
round by way of acknowledging 
the greeting, would infallibly upset 
the rider’s equilibrium, and that 
he prefers the risk of quarrelling 
with his acquaintances to the 
chances of an ignominious spill. 

And with this event ended the 
happy days of my innocence, and 
now, owing to the circumstance 
that many of my most intimate 
friends had become masters of the 
craft, I ceased to regard wheelmen 
with positive antipathy. I had 
rather learnt to tolerate than to 
envy. 

Presently signs were not want- 
ing that I was soon to see the war 
being carried into my own country. 
In the first place, my small 
daughter (etat. six), of whom it 
might at that advanced age be said 
with some truth that if her bodily 
presence was weak her pertinacity 
was by no means contemptible, 
received a letter from a fond 
bachelor uncle in Germany. Little 
dreaming of the heights to which 
it was possible for the young 
lady’s ambition to soar, the rash 
man had inscribed the sentence, 
** Mind you write and tell me what 
present I am to bring you from 
Wiesbaden.” Here, indeed, was 
at once a problem to be solved and 
a situation to be envied,—not mere- 
ly an ordinary present from an or- 
dinary uncle, but any present she 
liked to select from an uncle in 
foreign parts. The little girl we 
read of in moral tales would of 
course have written back to the 
effect that any present which “ her 
own dear darling uncle” brought 
her would be equally acceptable, 
and a really well-brought-up and 
refined specimen girl of the nine- 
teenth century would have chosen 
a German doll ora book. But the 
particular small atom who calls me 
father, being a very ordinary and 
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unregenerate atom, had apparently 
only been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to exercise her freedom of 
choice. About one trivial but 
not wholly unimportant detail, a 
mere matter of orthography, her 
mind was not quite clear, and 
either being doubtful of the line 
that her mother would take, or 
having, unlike Rehoboam, more 
confidence in the judgment of 
elderly counsellors, she suddenly 
announced that she was going to 
consult her grandmother on im- 
portant business. Armed with 
the letter, and wearing an air of 
great gravity, she sallied forth on 
her mission, escorted by her usual 
retinue of one nurse and two or 
three dogs. 

“Grannie,” she exclaimed, im- 
mediately on entering the draw- 
ing-room, “I want to ask you 
something very ’ticular.” 

“Well, darling, what is it?” 

‘Why, howdo you spell bicycle?” 
and then came out the whole story, 
how her uncle had told her to 
choose a present, and how she had 
always been longing to have a 
bicycle; how she meant to write 
the letter herself, because she was 
sure that her mother would substi- 
tute “ball” or “doll” or some- 
thing stupid, and how the only 
difficulty was that she was not 
quite sure how to spell the word. 
The magic word was duly written 
down for her in large letters and 
consigned to her pocket. But, 
alas! for the treachery of grannie, 
who secretly passed on the story 
to the child’s mother. This breach 
of good faith did not, as it hap- 
pened, make much difference in the 
long-run. For the atom, not being 
much of a scribe, eventually en- 
listed her mother to act as amanu- 
ensis, previously extorting a prom- 
ise that the word bicycle was not 
to be transmogrified. Whether 
the mother added a postscript on 
her own account is open to ques- 
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tion. But on the whole it was 

erhaps fortunate for the peace of 
the family that bicycles are not 
commonly registered as “ made in 
Germany.” For there is no know- 
ing to what depths of besottedness 
a bachelor uncle’s fondness for his 
one and only niece is capable of 
leading him. 

At this time, I may remark, 
that had I ever entertained the 
most remote idea of joining the 
ranks of bicyclists, that idea would 
have been at once nipped in the 
bud by my better half, who had 
even stronger feelings on the sub- 
ject than Ihad. Living as we did 
near the Bath road, some twenty 
miles out of London, on fine Sun- 
days in the spring and summer 
months we naturally either met or 
were overtaken by hordes of Lon- 
don clerks and shop-boys, for whom 
we may charitably suppose that 
Sunday is the sole day in the 
week available for their favourite 
amusement. And I have no doubt 
that, having from observation come 
to the conclusion that ‘‘ many 
bicyclists are Sabbath-breakers,” 
she at once jumped, as feminine 
logicians are apt to jump, from 
the particular to the universal, 
and laid it down as a legitimate 
inference that “all bicyclists are 
Sabbath-breakers,” and then pos- 
sibly, still employing feminine 
logic, proceeded to convert this 
proposition into the still more 
damning formula, “all Sabbath- 
breakers are bicyclists.” How- 
ever, in course of time, when, like 
the rest of the world, she dis- 
covered that some of her male 
relations, connections, and _per- 
sonal friends had taken to the 
pursuit, she allowed herself to be 
educated into believing that it 
was possible for a male being to 
be a good Ohristian and ride a 
bicycle at the same time. And 
the fact that hard-working parish 
clergymen were seen to go about 
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their vocation on wheels finally 
completed her conversion so far as 
men were concerned. But all the 
bristles of virtuous indignation 
fairly stood erect when for the 
first time she met one of her own 
sex riding along the road. “ Hor- 
rid creature!” was the mildest 
epithet that she applied to the 
unfortunate delinquent. There is 
no doubt the idea of a woman 
bestriding a bicycle—for I fancy 
that they did bestride them per- 
force a few years back, if they 
rode at all—was sufficiently shock- 
ing to many of the fair sex. For 
although it is an admitted fact 
that mankind is at all ages an 
animal with two legs, custom 
seems to have ordained that after 
a certain age girls should be sup- 
posed to have dispensed with such 
unnameable commodities as legs, 
much in the same fashion as the 
tadpole dispenses with its tail, 
and merely to have retained feet 
and ankles, to be displayed or 
hidden according to their shape- 
liness or unpresentability. And 
now, in defiance of this edict of 
Mrs Grundy, this “horrid creature” 
was evidencing the circumstance of 
her unconventional bifurcation. 

But a few months passed, and 
lo! the newspapers informed a 
rather sceptical public that the 
highest ladies of the land were 
patronising the bike, and in due 
course of time “horrid creatures ” 
were no longer regarded as things 
beyond the pale of civilisation, 
but were merely criticised on the 
score of figure, get-up, and other 
points which it is the habit of the 
sex to notice. 

Yet another year passed, and 
now it was a case of “jam proxi- 
mus ardet Ucalegon.” It is un- 
fortunate that proxima would not 
scan, but it did so happen that this 
Ucalegon wore petticoats, and was 
not only what Mr Weller would 
have denominated a highly “ wir- 
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tuous female,” but, what was still 
more to the point, a distinctly 
ecclesiastical young lady. From 
the day that my wife discovered 
that an intimate friend and neigh- 
bour had taken the decisive step 
of becoming a bicyclist, I noticed 
that she watched all lady-perform- 
ers with a new and even kindly 
attention, and began to regard 
their progress through rose - col- 
oured spectacles. And so it came 
to pass that one fine day six 
months ago I was assailed by a 
not unusual question, “Are you 
going to do anything particular 
to-day?” Experience has taught 
me, as it has probably taught 
many other male beings since the 
world was created, to give a dip- 
lomatic answer to this inquiry. 
An affirmative reply is generally 
disliked ; a direct negative, on the 
other hand, exposes the unwary 
answerer to the risk of being 
invited or commanded to come out 
and pay calls. We all know what 
paying calls in the country im- 
plies: the men of the house are 
of course always out, the lady and 
the baby generally at home, and 
the unfortunate calling man is 
expected to entertain the baby, 
which either slobbers, or, if of an 
age so to do, makes personal re- 
marks, while his wife gossips com- 
fortably with the hostess. How- 
ever, on this particular occasion 
I shortly elicited that I might 
have leave of absence for the whole 
day and no questions asked. 

It was intimated to me in so 
many words that I might go where 
I liked and do what I liked, pro- 
vided only that on no considera- 
tion whatever did I set foot in the 
back-garden. My recollection is 
that I really did mean to take a 
day out, but that something oc- 
curred to upset my plans, so that 
in the course of the afternoon I 
found myself not exactly in the 
forbidden ground, but in a room 
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which commanded a view of it, 
‘Curiosity, thy name is——” well 


it ought to be woman, but just on 
that one day it was man. It was 
impossible to resist the temptation. 
Like Eve, I fell; like peeping 
Tom, I looked and saw—my wife 
solemnly parading the lawn on a 
bicycle, supported by a lady on 
either side, while two or three 
other members of the sex were 
playing the part of appreciative 
spectators. I cannot exactly say 
that her progress was the poesy of 
motion, or that it was much more 
“elegant” and “swanlike” than 
Mr Winkle’s skating. Indeed, 
from the way that she wobbled 
from side to side and momentarily 
threatened to collapse into the 
arms of one or other of her sup- 
porters, I think that she must 
have had very much the same 
feelings about her machine as Mr 
Winkle had about his skates. 

** These—these—are very awk- 
ward skates; ain’t they, Sam?” 
inquired Mr Winkle, staggering. 

It is as well not +o quote Sam’s 
answer. Ladies, we know, are 
never awkward. It is hardly pos- 
sible for a tyro to look dignified 
on a bicycle ; but, so far as expres- 
sion of countenance went, there 
was an air of settled determina- 
tion, which showed that the rider 
sufficiently realised the gravity 
of the situation. But occasional 
shrieks of laughter, either from 
actress or audience, relieved the 
solemnity of the performance. 
Now that the initial difficulties 
have been after some persever- 
ance overcome, I occasionally see 
the lady riding round the lawn, 
looking very much in earnest, and, 
as she has informed me, repeating 
to herself the formula, “I must 
get off like a lady,” and she pro- 
fesses to have partially succeeded 
in compassing that laudable ambi- 
tion. If this is really the case, as 
an impartial observer I can only re- 
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cord my opinion that ladies’ methods 
of dismounting are rather multifari- 
ous than uniformly graceful. 

It need hardly be said that after 
this I joined the ranks of bicyclists 
myself. I had regarded my daugh- 
ter’s desire to possess a bike rather 
in the light of a passing fancy, as 
an instance, shall I say, of that 
possession of the bump of acquisi- 
tiveness which prompts her to re- 
quire that I should at once pur- 
chase, for her own personal amuse- 
ment, gratification, or edification, 
any stray dog, cat, lamb, or calf. 

‘‘T don’t mind a bit, father. I 
don’t want you to buy it for me 
out of your money; but I have 
got ten pounds of my own in the 
bank, and if you will only get it 
out for me I will buy it myself, and 
give up my puppy and my pony, 
and only love that dear little calf.” 

“But next year that calf will 
be a cow.” 

“Oh yes, and then it will have 
another little calf, and so I shall 
always have a calf to play with.” 

And in like manner she had 
doubtless expected that a little 
bicycle would either grow up with 
herself or else multiply and re- 
plenish the earth with smaller 
bicycles. The child’s fancy, then, 
had not seriously disturbed me. 
But that my wife should not only 
have so far forsworn all her old- 
time antipathies as to meditate 
herself to play the réle of a 
‘horrid creature,” but should 
actually have tried to steal a 
march upon me and learn as it 
were upon the sly, was altogether 
too much for my feelings. How was 
I to know that she would not go 
off biking with some other fellow, 
and leave me powerless to follow ? 

From that day I was possessed 
with a grim determination to learn 
the art at any cost. But, unlike 
the lady, I was oppressed by no 
feeling of false modesty, but rather 
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gloried in my shame, and announced 
to all who cared to know it that I 
had made up my mind to ride a 
bicycle. I learnt on a principle of 
my own which I can confidently 
recommend to beginners. I was 
helped on to my machine by a 
groom at one end of a gravel path, 
and after being fairly started, 
ordered the man to let go, and 
struck out manfully for a bush 
which was at the farther end of 
the same path. The bush, which 
was thick and thornless, was at 
once my goal and my buffer, and 
I felt a proud man when for the 
first time I charged it violently. 


“Dimidium facti, qui bene ceepit, habet.” 


I argued to myself that a man who 
could ride thirty yards alone on 
Monday might hope to accomplish 
a mile on Tuesday, nor was I 
disappointed. When after some 
preliminary canters in the garden 
I ventured to take the road, I 
was so far advanced in the art 
that I neither felt myself impelled 
to throw myself into the hedge, 
as one man who had neglected to 
learn to dismount confessed that 
he was in early days fain to do 
whenever he met a cart. Nor again 
was I compelled to enlist the ser- 
vices of stray tramps and passers- 
by, which was the habit of another 
of my acquaintances who boldly 
sallied forth abroad at a period 
when he had mastered the science 
of dismounting but was absolutely 
unable to mount without assis- 
tance. Hitherto I have met with 
no startling adventures. I have 
neither charged a windmill like 
Don Quixote or a traction-engine 
like a more modern acquaintance, 
I have not been pulled out of a 
ditch by my wife or tried to 
clear a sheep like my Devonshire 
heroine, and I have turned a deaf 
ear to the suggestion that I should 
purchase a second-hand Sociable. 
3.N 
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CAPTAIN FRANCIS LAWTON. 


PART I, 


One afternoon in the autumn of 
1813 two gentlemen entered the 
cathedral of an English city, and 
halted within the threshold, look- 
ing from side to side with an air 
of curious scrutiny, which bespoke 
the fact that it was their first visit 
to the building. They were old 
men, and in their quaintly-made 
garments would have cut but sorry 
figures in our modern eyes, but 
they bore themselves bravely, as 
became officers in his Majesty’s 
army, and in both there was an air 
of dignity which made the verger 
hasten towards them, in answer to 
the summons of an uplifted finger. 

The strangers desired to be con- 
ducted to that part of the building 
in which a certain monument had 
been erected, and the verger’s face 
brightened as he heard the request; 
for in his estimation the cathedral 
was his own, and all that was 
therein, and it pleased him well 
that visitors should come from afar 
to behold the most recently ac- 
quired of his treasures. The black- 
gowned figure shuffled forward, and 
the two old gentlemen followed, 
walking with careful, reverent foot- 
steps. They were treading upon 
graves of brave and good men who 
had long since been gathered to 
their fathers ; the wall beside them 
was covered with tablets which the 
action of time had faded to a dull 
brownish hue, but the eye was at- 
tracted by the gleam of stainless 
white marble in the distance; and 
it was at this spot that the verger 
drew up, before a monument which, 
both in size and in beauty of design, 
surpassed any which had yet been 
seen. The strangers were close 
behind him when he paused, but 


there was a marked difference in 
the manner in which they greeted 
the object of their search. The 
elder ot the two hung back a step, 
and there was a pained shrinking 
upon his face as of one who quails 
before a dreaded ordeal; the 
younger pulled his eyeglass from 
his fob, and hurried forward to 
read the words which were carved 
upon the marble scroll. 

The inscription consisted of a 
eulogy upon the brave and unself- 
ish life of one Captain Francis 
Lawton, who had lost his life in 
India while gallantly attempting 
to take a fortress from an over- 
whelming force of the enemy, and 
the art of the sculptor had given 
an added meaning to the words; 
for over the figure of the dying 
man, whose torn clothing and 
wounded body told the story of 
catastrophe and defeat, there stood 
an angel, with wings outspread, 
holding in her hands a victor’s 
crown! It was a happy inspira- 
tion, for Francis Lawton had never 
appeared a greater hero in the eyes 
of his countrymen than when the 
news of the failure of his last en- 
terprise sent a wail of lamentation 
through the length and breadth of 
the land. A nation’s memory is, 
however, a fickle quality, and at 
the close of the nineteenth century 
it is necessary to recall to memory 
some historical facts, in order that 
the reader may understand the 
circumstances attending Captain 
Lawton’s defeat. 

The campaign in India which 
had as its object the relief of the 
Rajah of Travancore against the 
attacks of Tippoo Sultan, com- 
menced in the middle of June 
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1790, and one of its first opera- 
tions was the establishment of a 
secure and easy communication 
with the Carnatic, in order to 
bring forward the battering-train, 
and the supplies for the service 
of the troops. The Muglee Pass, 
by which the army had ascended 
the Ghauts, being too far to the 
northwards, and not sufficiently 
connected with posts, it became 
an object of great importance to 
dispossess the enemy of the Poli- 
code Pass, and of the hill-forts 
which commanded it. These forts 
were numerous, and the natural 
strength of their position made 
them in many instances appear 
almost inaccessible ; nevertheless 
the army set itself resolutely to 
the attack, and started on the 
march towards Oussour with un- 
daunted spirit. 

Although the present campaign 
was in its infancy, Captain Law- 
ton had already gained for himself 
a unique position in the service. 
Distinguished gallantry in one or 
two previous engagements had 
called him into public notice, but 
among his fellows he was even 
more renowned for a_ personal 
magnetism which made him the 
most popular officer in the force, 
and the idol of his battalion; 
while his wonderful hold over his 
men was so well recognised by 
the commander, that he was fre- 
quently chosen to undertake duties 
of a specially hazardous nature. 

The army had marched some 
distance up the pass, and was 
about to advance to attack the 
fort of Kutnagheri, when it was 
discovered that there was a great 
want of water on the beaten road, 
and that it had the further dis- 
advantage of passing within the 
range of the guns of the fortress. 
These, fired from the summit of 
a rock, could reach to a great 
distance and cause much damage ; 
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while the approach of the troops 
being seen from afar, all prepara- 
tions would naturally be made for 
a defence. Under these circum- 
stances the army halted, and 
Captain Lawton was sent forward 
to reconnoitre in search of a safer 
route. He had under his com- 
mand a company of men, and two 
lieutenants, and was empowered 
with authority either to halt or 
to advance and attack, according 
to his own discretion. 

Some days later a messenger re- 
turned to the main body of the 
army bearing word that a path 
had been discovered, winding 
through the hills and woods, 
which, though unfit for an army 
or any large convoy, was yet eli- 
gible for a small detachment, and 
secure from observation. Captain 
Lawton was of the opinion that 
the best hope for success in storm- 
ing the fort lay in a surprise under 
cover of darkness, when the force 
might be supposed to be much 
larger than it was in reality, and 
the killedar be alarmed into sur- 
render by the rapidity and vigour 
of the attack, as had already hap- 
pened more than once. He had 
therefore decided to follow the 
hill-road as far as possible, find a 
good position for watching the 
movements of the enemy, and 
there await his opportunity. He 
asked a certain time for the com- 
pletion of his scheme, and when 
that time had elapsed the army 
advanced in confident expectation 
of success. The guns of the for- 
tress were silent as they ap- 
proached; but no English flag 
floated from the ramparts, and 
as the troops drew nearer they 
discovered with amazement and 
dismay that all that was left of 
the once mighty Kutnagheri was 
a deserted ruin. The enemy had 
abandoned their position, and, fol- 
lowing their usual custom, had 
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blown up the solid bastions of the 
fort behind them so as to prevent 
its further possession, while of the 
captain and his men not a trace 
could be discovered. 

The gravest fears were enter- 
tained, and a search-party was 
organised to explore the hill-paths, 
under the guidance of the mes- 
senger, who had originally been a 
member of the captain’s company. 
For one long day they searched 
in vain, and then —in a thickly 
wooded gorge, within half a mile 
of the fortress itself —they came 
across the marks of a terrible 
struggle. Among the trees and 
rocks which blocked the narrow 
way lay a heap of dead bodies, 
many mutilated beyond recogni- 
tion by the hands of the remorse- 
less enemy; others exposed to 
the last indignity of having their 
bodies stripped, and left to furnish 
food for the birds of prey. It was 
evident that the captain’s hiding- 
place had been discovered, and 
that, caught in a trap and sur- 
rounded on all sides, the little 
company had been cut down and 
utterly annihilated ; and also that 
dread of the vengeance which 
would certainly follow had in- 
duced the enemy to abandon their 
position, and retire to a safe dis- 
tance. In one sense, therefore, 
Captain Lawton had, after all, 
succeeded in clearing the way for 
his comrades ; but in the opinion 
of men and officers alike, Kutna- 
gheri was dearly bought at the 
cost of one of the most valued 
lives in the army. 

The two strangers stood in 
silence before the monument, 
while passers-by came and went, 
casting curious glances at their 
pale absorbed faces. 

“Ay! ay!” sighed the elder 
at length, “and so it .all ends! 
Little Lawton! poor little Law- 
ton!” for his thoughts had flown 
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back, and he was not thinking of 
the stalwart soldier, but of a 
curly-headed boy who had been 
his friend at Eton, the sharer and 
confidant of every youthful joy. 
He was getting an old man, and 
the days of his boyhood were 
clearer in memory than those of 
middle age; his eyes dimmed with 
tears, which were shed half for 
his friend and half for the days 
of youth—the merry glorious days 
which would never return again. 

His friend looked at him with 
quiet understanding. 

“Nay, not ends!” he said, 
gently. “It is impossible to 
limit the influence of a man like 
Lawton. The tone of the whole 
army is higher and purer to-day 
because he lived and died. It is 
the fashion to take dark views of 
things, and to think the worst of 
our fellow-creatures; but when 
one sees how ready men are to 
be fired by a fine example, it 
revives ones faith in human 
nature. It is there! the good is 
there, but it is often dormant for 
want of something to fan it into 
a flame. He lit the spark in 
many a breast. God bless him.” 

The other bent his head, and 
his lips moved as if in repetition 
of those last two words. 

“Yes,” he said, reflectively, ‘he 
had a wonderful power of drawing 
out the best that was in a man. 
He was an optimist, Huntly ; that 
was the secret of it. He believed 
in his men, and expected great 
things of them, and his confidence 
inspired them to rise to the height 
of the occasion.” 

‘That and his own splendid ex- 
ample. The man did not know 
the meaning of fear, Maurice. It 
was an unknown quantity. Such 
a nature is a grand inheritance.” 

‘Perhaps so, but I will tell you 
what is grander. To know the 
meaning to the full, to have had 
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bitter experience of its power, and 
to have overcome it by sheer force 
of will. That was Lawton’s case. 
You are mistaken in your estimate 
of his character, as were most 
people who made his acquaintance 
in later years. He was in reality 
of a timid nature, and his dread 
of physical pain amounted to ab- 
solute terror. The first years of 
school were torture to him, and 
our rough games a severe ordeal ; 
yet he never shirked a dangerous 
duty, and the boy did not breathe 
who would have dared to call him 
coward! JI remember one day, 
when he was staying with me 
in the holidays, we were fired 
with a desire to be tattooed, and 
engaged an old boatman to per- 
form the operation. It was a 
very simple device which we chose 
—an anchor and our own initials ; 
but I can see his face now as he 
stood watching me, waiting for 
his turn to come—white to the 
lips, and quivering with nervous- 
ness! We begged him to give it 
up, but no! he would not hear 
of such a thing, and held out his 
arm without flinching, though one 
could see that it was all he could 
do to keep from fainting more 
than once. He overcame his 
weakness to a certain extent as 
he grew older, but it was there 
all the same, and he must have 
had many a conflict with him- 
self which none of his comrades 
suspected.” 

“T, for one, never did. Most 
men have an attack of nervous- 
ness now and then, especially 
before an engagement; but I 
imagined Lawton above all weak- 
ness, We used to call upon him 
to cheer us up.” 

“ And he would do it, no doubt, 
and then go away and fight his 
own battle by himself. That was 
always his way. Well, I am glad 
to see how highly his townsfolk 
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appreciate him, It warms one’s 


heart to find that he is not 
forgotten. Dear fellow! dear 
fellow !” 


Reluctant as he had been to ap- 
proach the spot consecrated to his 
friend’s memory, Major Maurice 
now seemed even less inclined to 
leave it. He lingered behind his 
companion, and cast so many back- 
ward glances over his shoulder, 
that he failed to notice a small 
bent figure which was approaching 
along the aisle, and had hardly 
taken twenty steps forward when 
he came into violent collision with 
the stranger. The Major was a 
heavy man, and the newcomer 
slight and feeble in his gait; so it 
happened that his stick slipped 
from his grasp, and before the 
onlookers had time to realise his 
danger, he had fallen, a limp and 
helpless mass, upon the floor. 

The Major uttered an exclama- 
tion of dismay, and with the as- 
sistance of the verger lifted the 
stranger and seated him upon a 
chair which was close at hand. 
He was an old man, and pre- 
sented a pitiable spectacle when 
contrasted with the two officers 
with their air of dignity and 
wellbeing. His clothes, though 
clean and whole, bore marks of 
the extreme of poverty ; his frame 
was shrunken until it was scarce- 
ly larger than that of a child, and 
his hair hung in masses round a 
skeleton face, in which the out- 
line of the skull and the jaw were 
painfully apparent. So deathlike 
indeed did he appear at the mo- 
ment, that the Major was seriously 
alarmed, and would have hurried 
off in search of a doctor had not 
the verger reassured him. 

‘* He will be better in a moment, 
sir. He is just a bit shaken with 
the fall. You don’t look very 
hale at the best of times, do 
you, Johnson? The gentleman is 
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afraid that he has hurt you, but 
you will be none the worse after a 
little rest, will you now?” 

The old man stared dumbly in 
the Major’s face, but he waved his 
hand as if entreating to be left in 
peace, and the verger fell back a 
few paces and continued his ex- 
planations in a lowered voice. 

“No need to be frightened by 
his appearance, sir. He looks 
very little different at the best of 
times. He isn’t long for this 
world, and that’s the truth of it. 
He lodges with some friends of 
mine close at hand, and I see a 
good deal of him, for he spends 
half his time in the cathedral. 
He’s a kind of fancy for that 
monument you've been looking at 
—sit and stare at it by the hour 
together, he will, without ever 
stirring, as if he were a stone 
image himself! It’s a pretty 
thing too—I like to look at it 
myself, and I’ve heard visitors 
say that they have never seen 
anything to beat the expression 
on the angel’s face. Perhaps it 
comforts him, poor old chap— 
thinking of what’s coming. He’s 
been a sailor in his day, and has 
saved a little money—enough to 
keep him going as long as he will 
last.” 

The Major listened, his brow 
puckered with anxiety. 

“T shall never forgive myself if 
my carelessness has any bad re- 
sults. He looks shockingly ill! 
I must speak to him again before 
I go. There is something I should 
like to say.” 

He stepped forward and laid 
his hand upon the old man’s arm. 
It pained him to note how he 
shrank at the touch, as if he 
were little in the habit of ex- 
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pecting kindness from his feliow- 
creatures. 

“T am distressed at the results 
of my own carelessness,” he said, 
gently. “Your good friend, the 
verger here, will look after you for 
the present ; but I shall be staying 
in the city for some days, and if 
you are any the worse for your 
fall, I trust that you will let me 
know, and allow me the satis- 
faction of serving you in any way 
that is in my power. A message 
to Major Maurice at the Crown 
Inn will be sure to find me, and I 
will come in person to answer it.” 

He paused, but though the 
sunken eyes were gazing fixedly 
at him, there was no glimmer of 
comprehension upon the face to 
show that the meaning of his 
words had penetrated to the brain ; 
and though he stood waiting for 
several moments, there was no 
attempt at an answer. 

The Major straightened himself 
with a sigh, and turned back to 
the verger. 

“Well,” he said, “I must just 
leave him in your hands. Send 
for me if he is ill or in need of 
assistance. In the meantime——” 

‘“‘ He is well cared for, sir. They 
are decent people where he lives, 
and will do what is right by him. 
I will give them your message, 
and if anything goes wrong you 
shall hear about it.” 

‘Come then, Huntly! We can 
do no more. Let us get away 
from here.” 

Major Maurice dropped a coin 
into the verger’s hand and hurried 
towards the doorway. The inci- 
dents of the past few minutes had 
shaken his nerves. He heaved a 
sigh of relief upon regaining the 
fresh outer air. 
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PART II, 


It was three days later that the 
Major received the summons which 
he had been dreading. He was 
seated in his private sitting-room, 
enjoying the first fire of the season, 
when there came a tap at the door, 
and a stranger entered, in whom 
he instantly recognised the verger 
of the cathedral. He brought a 
message that the old man had 
taken to bed on the evening of the 
accident, and had failed so rapidly 
during the intervening days that 
the doctor had pronounced it im- 
possible that he could live through 
another night. He had expressed 
a wish to see Major Maurice, and 
the messenger had come in haste, 
as no time was to be wasted if he 
were to be found alive. 

Unspeakably distressed, the 
Major followed his guide through 
a labyrinth of narrow streets, 
until they reached their desti- 
nation, and ascending a narrow 
wooden staircase, found themselves 
in the attic bedroom in which the 
dying man lay. 

The breath of winter was in the 
air, nevertheless the window was 
thrown wide open, and the patient 
had only one thin sheet by way of 
covering as he lay propped up 
against his pillows. It did not 
need a practised eye to see that 
his hours of life were numbered ; 
but his eyes were fixed upon the 
doorway, and an expression of 
unspeakable relief passed over his 
face as the Major entered. All 
the taciturnity of a few days be- 
fore had disappeared, and he was 
now so anxious to speak that he 
would not pause to listen to the 
other’s earnest words of regret. 

“No, no! It is not your doing. 
I was doomed before then,—or 
if you have hastened the end by 
a few weeks, what then? You 


have done me the greatest service 
that was in any man’s power to 
pay. But now I have something 
to say to you. Send them all 
away and shut the door. I must 
speak to you by yourself for a few 
minutes.” Then, as the verger 
and the woman of the house left 
the room, “The doctor tells me 
that I shall not live until the 
morning,” he continued, feebly. 
“He asked me if I would like to 
see a clergyman, and I told him 
no. I have confessed my sins to 
God, and I want no man to act as 
go-between. But there is a weight 
upon me,—a heavy weight,—and 
there is only one man in the world 
to whom I can unburden my soul. 
That man is yourself!” 

The Major drew back with a 
start of intensest astonishment, 
and for several moments the two 
men gazed steadily at each other, 
while the tick of the little clock 
sounded clearly through the sil- 
ence. The eyes of the dying man 
were full of wistful questioning, 
but in the face above him there 
was no shadow of recognition— 
nothing but blank bewilderment 
and surprise. 

“No,” he sighed, wearily, “you 
don’t remember me—I never im- 
agined that you would—but you 
knew me once. It isa long time 
ago You remember the sum- 
mer of 1790, when you were serv- 
ing under Lord Cornwallis in India, 
—when you set off on the march 
to Oussour and the-——” 

“Yes, yes, of course! And you 
were with us then? You were 
one of my men? My poor fellow, 
why did you not tell me before? 
And you recognised me the other 
day, even before hearing my name! 
Well, I am less altered than you, 
no doubt—no praise tome! And 
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what have you been doing with 
yourself ever since? You have 
had your pension, of course?” 

The man waved his hand feebly. 

“T am coming to that. I will 
tell you all by-and-bye. Sit down 
beside me. It is getting difficult 
to speak, and I have so much to 
say Yes, I was with the 
army, but I was not of your men 
Oussour was garrisoned, 
and we moved nearer the pass. 
Kutnagheri lay before us. It was 
a small fort compared with others 
which we had taken, but the 
position made it difficult to ap- 
proach. The road was exposed, 
and there was a want of water 
A—a company was sent for- 
ward.” 

“Yes! yes The Major’s eyes 
were alight with eagerness, and he 
leant over the bed, as if fearful “of 
losing one of the faintly-uttered 
words. “To find another road! 
I remember perfectly,—of course 
Iremember. Well?” 

* A company of men and three 
officers,—two lieutenants and the 
captain. He was your friend; 
you were always together. That 
is why I speak to you now 
It was a difficult errand. The 
country was wild, and once off the 
beaten track there was constant 
danger of a surprise; but there 
was a hill-path, and after a long 
search we——” 

“ We/” The Major started 
violently, and the blood rushed to 
his face. ‘ You mean to say that 
you were there,—that you were 
one of Lawton’s men! And you 
escaped! We thought that every 
man of you had been cut to pieces. 
You escaped! You saw the last 
of him and can tell me how it came 
about! You were surprised, of 
course; but how did it happen 
that you-——” He stopped short 
as a sudden terrible suspicion 
flashed across his brain. Had there 
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been a traitor in the midst of that 
gallant company !/—a man so base 
that for the sake of his own safety 
he had been willing to betray not 
only his own companions, but the 
most beloved and popular leader 
in the English army? As the 
thought passed through his mind 
he drew himself back from the 
bed, so that the clothing might not 
touch him where he sat, and his 
face hardened into the likeness of 
an iron mask. 

The change of expression was 
too eloquent to be misunderstood, 
and the sick man winced before it 
as in sudden pain. 

“Don’t judge me yet he 
pleaded, “‘ not yet—until you have 
heard my story. I will tell you 
all We followed the path 
until it ended, and hid ourselves 
among the rocks and trees. The 
fort was half a mile distant, and 
at night scovts were sent out to 
reconnoitre. The information 
which they brought back was 
insufficient ; time pressed, and the 
captain was impatient. Then—I 
had done good service before, and 
they trusted me———__ I went out, 
with two others! We separated, 
and crept along, hiding behind the 
trees and bushes — nearer and 
nearer — until suddenly —in a 
moment as it were—I found my- 
self surrounded. It was dark, and 
the wind was high—I had heard 
no movement. ‘They carried me 
back to the fort, and then — for 
they knew what my presence 
meant—they would have me tell 
the number and position of our 
men. I refused! Oh yes, do not 
scorn me too soon—I refused! If 
it had been a choice between that 
and death I would have stood 
while every man among them fired 
upon me, and have been thankful 
—thankful! I had been a soldier 
all my life, and had faced many 
dangers. It was not death that I 
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feared, but,”—the weak voice 
shrilled with agony,—“ they tor- 
tured me! Do you know what 
that means, you who sit here calm 
and comfortable, and despise me 
for my weakness? The touch of 
the burning iron, the wrench of 
limb from limb? Oh, my God! a 
man is not himself—he is mad! 
how can he be answerable? I 
told all—all! I lay there bound 
hand and foot, waiting until they 
should prove the truth of my 
words. If I lied, I should pay 
the price; if not, my life should 
be my reward. You know the 
rest. For me, I was sent up 
among the mountains and kept a 
prisoner, but by-and-bye I had 
greater liberty. I could be of use 
to them in many ways; they sent 
for me to doctor them in their 
sicknesses, and I was free to go 
about from place to place. But 
when the years had passed on, it 
began to burn within me— the 
longing to come home, to tread on 
English ground, to see English 
faces, and hear the dear familiar 
words again before I died. It 
grew and grew until I could fight 
against it no longer, and I worked 
my way across the country, trading 
with the natives as I went, until I 
reached the big towns. Then I 
saw my face for the first time for 
nearly twenty years, and it was as 
the face of astranger. I had been 
saving all this time, and had 
enough money laid by to bring me 
home, and to keep me from actual 
starvation. I came back to the 
old country, but the hunger was 
still in my heart—I could not ease 
it. I drifted to this city, and have 
remained here ever since. You 
would never guess what is the 
attraction which keeps me here! 
It is that monument in the Oathe- 
dral! I have spent hours of every 
day gazing at it. It breaks my 
heart, and yet—it comforts me! 
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I look at the angel’s face as she 
bends over the dying man, and I 
read the words which they have 
carved upon the marble, and I 
know that they are—true!” 

“True, indeed!” replied the 
Major, bitterly. ‘If that thought 
comforts you, lay it to your soul 
that you have killed one of na- 
ture’s noblest gentlemen. A man 
who spent his life in the service 
of others, whose memory is sweet 
in the minds of his friends until 
this day—ay, and whose influ- 
ence is strong within their hearts, 
though it is twenty years since 
those black brutes shed his 
blood !” 

The grey hue of death was 
spreading over the old man’s feat- 
ures, but, as he listened to the 
Major’s words, his face lit up with 
a smile of ecstatic happiness. He 
clasped his hands together, and 
his lips moved as if in prayer. 
“Thank God!” he cried—* thank 
God for those words! Then he 
did not lose everything It 
was a sad ending, but he did not 
lose everything God knows 
all, and He will remember—He 
will remember is 

His voice died away in inarticu- 
late murmurings, and for a few 
moments the Major believed that 
consciousness had left him; but 
presently the closed eyes opened, 
and he spoke again in a tone of 
great sweetness. 

“Tt is coming very near. Ina 
few minutes I shall be with God, 
and He will judge me; but you 
were his friend—— I think I 
could die in peace, if you could 
say that you forgive me!” 

The Major hesitated. Horror of 
that sin which a soldier is taught 
to count the worst of all was 
strong upon him even at this 
solemn moment. He looked into 
the wistful face, and for a mo- 
ment he wavered; then the re- 
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membrance of that awful scene 
at Kutnagheri swept over him 
once more, he thought of a hun- 
dred homes left desolate, of a 
gallant life cut short in its prime, 
and sprang to his feet with a 
gesture of aversion. 

“No, never! I cannot say it. 
It would be a lie. How could 
any honest man overlook such a 
sin ‘—Judas !” 

The sufferer drew in his breath 
with painful inhalation. 

‘* No, no— not that!” he cried, 
and his voice was as a wail of agony. 
“Not Judas—only Peter. Peter, 
whose enemy overcame him in an 
hour of weakness ; who denied his 
Master, and then gave his life for 
the cause; who played the cow- 
ard’s part, and then went out into 
the darkness and wept bitterly— 
my God, bitterly !” 

No pen could describe the in- 
tonation of that last word. A 
broken heart breathed through it 
with irresistible eloquence, and at 
the sound the eyes which had been 
bright with anger melted into 
sudden tears. It was only a mo- 
ment as we measure time; but 
in that moment the Major had 
time to remember many things— 
moments of weakness when the 
right had not conquered ; secret sins 
unsuspected by the world, perhaps 
also unrepented ; his own need of 
pardon and the divine forgiveness, 
which of old had transformed a 
vacillating disciple into the rock 
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of the Church. A great wave of 
tenderness and pity filled his heart ; 
he lifted the wasted hand and held 
it in a warm close pressure. 

‘Forgive me, my poor fellow, 
for my hardness of heart. Who 
am I that I should condemn you? 
If it will comfort you in the 
slightest degree to receive my 
pardon, you have it—full and un- 
stinted. And may the Lord have 
mercy upon your soul!” 

The sunken eyes were raised to 
his; there was in them a shin- 
ing depth of love, such as he had 
never seen upon a human face, 
The next moment they closed, 
and the last flickering breaths 
of life came from between the 
parted lips. The Major tightened 
his grasp of the hand which he 
held between his own, so _ that 
while consciousness remained, the 
traveller into the great unknown 
might feel the presence of a 
comrade by his side; and when 
the peace of death was upon the 
still face, he laid it gently down, 
stretched at full length upon the 
sheet. 

The next moment he fell back 
against the bedpost, and though 
the chilly wind still blew into the 
chamber, the sweat stood in beads 
upon his forehead. The sleeve of 
the night-shirt had fallen back 
from the dead man’s arm, and 
upon the emaciated wrist was en- 
graven an old tattoo-mark—an 
anchor and the initials “F, L.” 
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THE LOOKER-ON, 


Ir is no doubt a dispensation of 
providence, and a fine thing for 
all of us, those who look on as 
well as those who enjoy, that there 
should be a Season to brighten up 
everything, from the shop fronts to 
the ladies’ dresses, and form the 
high light in the otherwise low 
colour of the human landscape, 
which would be too iutolerably 
grey if it were not that there is 
always a new crowd coming for- 
ward to whom life is a novelty, 
and always a lingering touch of 
hope in the most staid of observers 
that, though there is nothing new 
under the sun, yet by chance, by 
good fortune, there may this time 
be something with at least a faux 
air of the unexpected in life. The 
oft-repeated performance will no 
doubt appear just as monotonous 
as all the rest when it is over, 
but in the meantime it is a fresh 
canvas, which is one of the things, 
we believe, which fills the artist’s 
bosom with the most pleasurable 
excitement. Upon that snowy 
blank—who knows ?—the master- 
piece for which we are all waiting 
may come into being,. and even 
the remote possibility of it is 
a thing to brighten the eyes 
and quicken the pulse. We have 
the gratification also of thinking 
to-day that there has rarely been 
a time when so much was happen- 
ing, or likely to happen. The last 
six months has been more full 
of surprises, we flatter ourselves, 
than almost any other six months 
we can remember. -This great 
empire has stood, as it were, 
balancing on one foot in the midst 
of the Universe, with the rest of 
the world looking on, amiably 
desirous of seeing the other placed 
on a volcano, with an explosion 





loud enough and great enough to 
shake heaven and earth. The rest 
of the world, we are happy to say, 
has been disappointed up to this 
moment; but that is not to say 
that the excitement of the position 
has been without its effect. 

It is a curious question to ask 
whether times of great public ex- 
citement are favourable or not to 
what we call, as if in opposition 
to any such idea, the arts of peace. 
Are there more or less songs sung, 
dramas played, books written, and 
pictures painted in quiet than in 
agitated times? The Looker-on is 
not fond of conclusions: he prefers 
—for otherwise, indeed, what would 
be the use of him ?—to play with 
such.a question than to attempt 
to decide it. Should he let loose 
his opinion, which is always a 
dangerous thing, he would be dis- 
posed to suggest that excitement 
creates a taste for excitement, and 
that the more we are startled and 
stirred up byactual events the more 
likely we are to desire a continu- 
ance of sensation all round, and 
the more ready to be affected by 
every kind of moving influence. 
When the tide of being is quick- 
ened from any cause, its flow is 
stronger in all channels. It is 
quite a light, and perhaps almost 
flippant, view of the question to 
consider whether, in view of the 
greatest happiness of the greatest 
number, any public calamity is 
not a pleasurable incident to 
a much larger circle of per- 
sons than those who are affected 
fatally or even painfully by it. 
If not the gaiety, yet the enter- 
tainment, the interest, of nations 
is no doubt promoted by moving 
events, by those big occurrences, 
almost always tragical, which are 
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like a larger kind of story-telling 
to the world. When an armed 
adventurer rides—was it out of 
the sixteenth century /—over his 
borders into an apparently peace- 
ful country, and sets the whole 
balance of empire quivering, is not 
the harm he does, and all its con- 
sequences, virtually counterbal- 
anced by the extraordinary diver- 
sion he has given to all kinds and 
conditions of men? Was there 
ever play equal to it, or affecting 
so prodigious an audience? A 
hundred Colosseums full would not 
equal the amount of spectators 
who have watched, breathless, 
every act in the short drama. 
We have risen up more lightly 
in the morning for thought of the 
newspaper on the breakfast-table 
ready to thrill our nerves with a 
new scene, and got through the 
monotony of the afternoon looking 
forward to the renewed sensation 
which the evening journals were 
sure to bring. Nay, more, it has 
quickened all our mental qualities, 
given scope for powers of analysis, 
and discrimination into motive 
which we are astonished to find we 
possess. ‘Is there anything more 
about So-and-so? What do you 
think of So-and-so? What could 
be his inducement? What made 
him do this or that? How was 
he led into it? What did he ex- 
pect to gain by it?” Is not the 
man who causes such a quickening 
of faculty a true benefactor of 
men according to the principle 
which calls itself utilitarian? a 
few troopers killed at one end 
of the chain, but all the world 
startled into mental activity, in- 
terest, and excitement at the 
other. Why, even to the Col- 
onial Office it must have done 
all the good in the world. Imagine 
the high excitement of the mid- 
night watchers, the strain of 
faculty hung on the tingling of a 
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wire, the immense opportunity 
of the Chief, the breathless interest 
of the subordinates! As good as 
a play! but much better than the 
best of plays, a new meaning, a 
new sensation to the world. 
This large preponderance of the 
number of persons amused over 
those who are injured, which ought 
to commend such a question to the 
Utilitarian, is no doubt an effect 
of the noble system of news-collect- 
ing which we are every day called 
upon to admire, and the unexam- 
pled enterprise and energy of the 
press. Although I am not perhaps 
enthusiastic in respect to them, I 
am, like all idle men, a great reader 
of the newspapers. [I like to follow 
a scrap of information from its 
beginning, and note the alterations 
it goes through, the sleight of hand 
with which it is tossed from one side 
to another, the repetition which 
fixes it in spite of himself upon 
the mind of the reader. It is 
Thackeray, I think, who comments 
upon the horror of sitting down 
before a biank sheet of paper 
with the knowledge that you must 
fill it somehow, and not an idea 
in your head how to do it. But 
to contemplate the great blank 
of an entire newspaper with the 
sense that, good or bad, it has 
to be filled with something be- 
fore a certain hour, must be 
still more appalling. The editor 
is a great man: he writes his 
leader, and assures the public of 
every important measure of Gov- 
ernment that “this is what we 
have always pointed out as the sole 
solution of the difficulty”; and of 
every new alarm that “for a long 
time past we have been warning 
the public of danger from this 
quarter”; which are easy state- 
ments, and no doubt satisfactory 
to himself: but meanwhile in the 
background the anxious machinery 
is working, and officials less im- 
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portant are wondering how on 
earth the columns are to be 
filled up. How they must long 
for events, these unseen labori- 
ous folk !—that some one of our 
amiable neighbours might declare 
war with us between ten and 
twelve of the clock, be it full noon 
or midnight ; that there might be 
a massacre somewhere, or an explo- 
sion, or that some distinguished 
person might commit suicide (or 
any other crime): or that at least 
a very horrible murder might 
occur about these hours of night 
or day! These must be godsends, 
however, only to be hoped for now 
and then. 

But failing anything so satis- 
factory, what a boon and a bless- 
ing to the newspaper are the pub- 
lic personages who are so good as 
to move about a good deal and 
keep a little rill of copy flowing. 
Some time ago it was one of our 
daily diversions to trace the move- 
ments of a certain ambassador and 
his wife who were apparently rest- 
less persons and always on the go. 
We have read so often that Sir E. 
and Lady M. S. had returned to 
England on leave of absence, or 
that they had gone back to their 
post, or that they had given a 
banquet, or attended a bazaar, or 
patronised the opera, or taken the 
cure at a bath, that the occasion 
of the retirement of these public 
benefactors came with a chill to 
our hearts! We felt ourselves 
left out in the cold when we 
could no longer read a dozen 
times in a week what these busy 
people were doing. Were they 
subsidised by the papers? or was 
it pure Christian charity and a 
benevolent interest in the amuse- 
ment of their neighbours which 
made them move about so vali- 
antly? But however it was, we 
miss them; and no doubt the 
newspapers miss them still more. 
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It is a wonderful instance of 
the ingratitude of the world that 
there are journalists who are re- 
publicans, for surely there is no 
institution like a royal family for 
the newspapers. Half the paper, 
one might say, is made up by them 
when the royal party is numerous, 
as is happily the case in this fav- 
oured land. When they marry and 
are given in marriage, when, alas! 
like meaner mortals, they die, when 
they add as they have done so 
liberally to the existing number 
of princes and princesses, the 
anxious editor may allow himself 
a breathing-time. And the great 
thing is that there is always 
something doing in that august 
race, which is actually one race 
all over Christendom, so connected 
is it by cousinships and marriages. 
A little while ago what a benedic- 
tion were the obsequies of the 
Ozar: and now that a new Czar 
is going to be crowned, our friends 
of the daily journals may safely go 
to bed, or indulge in a lengthened 
holiday. Their work is done for 
them. Every incident of the great 
occurrence will bear repeating 
two or three times at least, to 
say nothing of the jewels, the 
embroideries, the decorations of 
every kind over which the British 
reader will gloat, and the political 
surmises which may be hazarded 
in consequence of the precedence 
in a procession, or the arrange- 
ment of the guests at table. We 
made perhaps a little mistake last 
time as we watched the important 
position taken by the Prince of 
Wales through all the lugubrious 
show, and believed that the big 
Russian bear had turned into a 
delightful Astrakhan lamb, all 
curls and pleasantness, to be car- 
essed and applauded. That evi- 
dently was a mistake, as things 
have turned out; but it is one 
that will not, we may hope, occur 
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again; and in the meantime it 
is exhilarating to think of the 
columns that will be filled, the 
labour that will be saved. 

At the same time, we must all 
allow that the papers are the 
enemies of books, and there is 
some danger that literature may 
eventually be swallowed up by 
journalism if we do not take all 
the greater care. A curious in- 
stance of this danger came under 
our eyes the other day, and that 
not where we should look for it, 
in the heart of the commercial 
community, but a very different 
quarter. In one of the greatest 
of the public schools, a remnant 
of faint regard for English litera- 
ture had been cherished by a 
literary society, which occasion- 
ally invited eminent literary per- 
sons to discourse upon their 
several subjects. But lately, after 
a lapse of years, an old pupil was 
present at one of these lectures, 
the subject of which was a great 
author of the past century. He 
remarked with surprise the cold- 
ness or more than coldness of 
the schoolboy audience, whom he 
remembered to have seen respon- 
sive and delighted with Mr Rus- 
kin’s charming perversities and 
Mr Gladstone’s fine periods and 
supreme distinction (it was in 
the ante-Home-Rule age), and 
even to the halting delivery and 
unpopular manner of Mr Matthew 
Arnold. ‘“ What could you ex- 
pect?” said a young master, the 
freshest flower of the prize-lists, 
as becomes a member of that cor- 
poration; “who cares for Pope 
{it might be Pope, or Swift, or 
I know not whom]? It is absurd 
to discuss such persons here.” 
“What then would you have dis- 
cussed ?” said the surprised critic. 
“The topics of the day,” said the 
scholastic hero. 

Now we all remember that a 
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very eminent person once assert- 
ed, with the full courage of his 
opinion, that an article in the 
‘Times’ was better than Thucy- 
dides (of whom probably he did 
not know much). That was 
Mr Cobden, we think. Mr John 
Bright averred Bancroft’s ‘ History 
of the United States’ to be one of 
the highest efforts of human genius. 
These were, no doubt, great men 
both, but not presumably autho- 
rities in literature; whereas a 
young master at a great public 
school, fresh from his first-class 
and the University, ought to know 
something at least of that occult 
subject. It is less wonder that at 
another public school of much 
smaller pretensions, a grammar- 
school in one of the Midland 
counties, the headmaster declined 
a prize for literature, offered by a 
lady interested in the place—the 
subject she suggested for the first 
year being Addison. Addison! 
I hope he did not ask who was 
Addison—but he replied testily 
that his boys knew nothing, and 
had no time to learn anything, 
about such out-of-date persons, 
Now these are not old stockbrokers 
and moneyed people, to whom the 
fluctuations of the stock market 
are actually of much more import- 
ance than anything else expressed 
in print, but the flower of English 
youth, of the highest class in one 
case, of the middle class in the 
other, and it is not their own 
prosaic tendencies but their mas- 
ters and tutors that are the cause. 
This the Looker-on thinks is a new 
thing. At Eton, we believe, every 
house has now a reading-room fur- 
nished with all the journals of the 
day. In former times provision 
was made of a ‘Times’ or ‘ Morn- 
ing Post,’ which indeed the cap- 
tain of the house and his friends 
usually absorbed. Now the very 
lag of the school may secure a 
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glimpse every day of his favour- 
ite papers. ‘I have seen them 
all, thanks,” says the hero of 
fourteen when he pays you a call, 
and waves aside your kind, but 
perhaps not wholly disinterested, 
offer of a paper. With the topics 
of the day thus occupying his en- 
lightened attention, it may easily 
be imagined that he has little 
time for those worthies of a past 
generation who are but old fogeys 
to him. 

Among the novelties which ex- 
cite our prejudices, there came 
under our observation the other 
day a scene which we frankly 
confess would a few years ago 
have made as much as remains of 
our hair stand on end—being one 
of the latest exhibitions of eman- 
cipation in women, the new exer- 
cise which has put every other in 
the background for the moment. 
The Looker-on does not deny that 
he is in some respects a prejudiced 
person : insensibly as he takes his 
stand at the corner and watches 
the coming and going of the crowd, 
his opinion veers round to the paths 
he has pondered in the past and the 
things he has seen when probably 
he had a more active part in the 
spectacle than that which belongs 
to a Looker-on. Nevertheless, for 
a person born pretty early in the 
century, it is his réle to be chari- 
table and to respect to some extent 
those vagaries of fashion which are 
the source of so much of his tran- 
quil amusement. The other day 
he found himself on that sunny 
bank of the Serpentine which is 
as much like the shore of a little 
lake artificialised but not artificial 
as it is permitted to anything of 
the kind to be. And it was a 
morning of early summer, the sun 
shining, the water sparkling, the 
foliage more than half unfolded, 
and that sense of holiday diffused 
through the air which is so pleasant- 
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ly characteristic of the beginning 
of the season, before things have 
become hot and dusty and hurried, 
which is their inevitable fate as 
the weeks goon. The road under 
these more than _half- clothed 
branches, whcse flickering leaves 
danced and fluttered in the pleasant 
air and gave the sunshine an ad- 
ditional glow by means of their 
tender shade, was full of glancing 
skimming figures, flying along on 
noiseless wheels, sometimes in 
groups of three or four—soft swal- 
low flights, like birds that sweep 
on the breeze without motion or 
whirr of the extended wings. 
Well, yes: I allow they were only 
the young women on their bicycles, 
and that bicycles are not pretty 
things,—and when you see the 
riders flushed and anxious, with 
wild locks flying loose and a 
weather- beaten air, nothing can 
be less poetical. But on this de- 
lightful bit of road given up to 
them, between the water and the 
park, all fresh as the morning, 
looking somehow in their multitude 
as if they were all dainty, gentle, 
more or less sensible, trim of waist 
and neat of foot, the spectacle 
was charming. Perhaps if we had 
not seen the women in Paris, in 
their trousers, with little spindle- 
shanks coming out of the wide 
bags on the legs, we should not have 
been so much charmed by these 
gliding coveys, swans or pigeons 
or swallows, making sweeps and 
wide circles up and down as their 
prototypes do. It is impossible 
that they can all be pretty; it is 
impossible even, in this day of big 
women, that they can all be so 
dainty, spotless, and femininely 
small, But flying along together, 
with their soft movement and 
noiseless sweep, the elderly Looker- 
on could but put his hand on his 
heart and salute the graceful riders 
one and all. Some of the papers, 
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I perceive, comment indignantly on 
the presumption of the suggestion 
that carriages should be debarred 
this promenade while the cyclists 
occupy it, which, after all, is only 
in the morning hours. I, for my 
part, would shut them off as 
arbitrarily as they are shut off 
from the track of the horses in 
Rotten Row. I would let the 
ladies on their wheels have it all 
to themselves, and call it one of 
the prettiest sights in town. Men? 
Oh, yes; to be sure there were 
men—very few smart ones: gawky 
youths, or honest middle-aged good 
fellows out with their daughters: 
I do not make much account of 
the men. But the girls, stand- 
ing in little groups of two and 
three against the rail, with a glim- 
mer about them from the polished 
handles, or with an _ occasional 
tinkle from a bell, going off in a 
sudden flight like the swallows, 
sweeping round, half-a-dozen to- 
gether, white and blue and pink, 
and smart, nothing of the zsthetic 
trollop about them, with which 
we have been of late years so fa- 
miliar. I allow myself vanquished. 
I do not think there is any prettier 
sight to be seen. 

At the same time, it must be 
allowed that the bicyclist in ordin- 
ary circumstances is not pretty. 
When one sees her in the street 
among the legs of the horses, 
threatened by mountainous big 
vans, spattered by carriage-wheels, 
there is no admiration in the soul 
of the Looker-on. She is perfectly 
self-possessed, it is true, and mis- 
tress of herself and her implement, 
with that curious daring which is 
characteristic of the young fe- 
male creature in circumstances of 
danger, originated by herself—a 
daring half made up of the 
traditional confidence «that no- 
body dare harm her, and _ half 
of admiration of her own clever- 
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ness in having managed to place 
herself in these dangerous circum- 
stances. The sentiment is quite 
different from that pretty terror 
and helplessness which once was 
supposed to be characteristic of 
her kind, and which was so much 
admired by our fathers. Yet 
there is something in it of the 
temerity which is the other side 
of alarm. She rather likes the 
keen sensation of having put her- 
self in danger, accepting no re- 
sponsibility, but considering the 
whole world bound to see her 
safely out of it, and, strong in 
these safeguards, keeping her head 
and her courage almost to the 
point of insensibility, with a cool- 
ness which is exasperating to a 
spectator who sees what these 
risks are, and how wholly un- 
called for is her self-exposure. 
Neither do we like to see this 
lady when she is struggling up- 
hill or riding for her life as 
fast as she can go along a country 
road, bent over her wheel, her 
skirt inflated, a lock of hair strag- 
gling, flushed, anxious, breathless, 
reddened and roughened by the 
wind. But the Looker-on is rather 
pleased with himself to find how 
candid his mind is, and how su- 
perior to natural prejudice, when 
he makes the avowal that he finds 
the scene very pretty in Hyde 
Park. 

We do not pretend to tender 
any advice on politics or even 
political economy; but if there 
ever was anything more absurd 
than the timidity of the Govern- 
ment and all Governments in 
respect to the bicycle, we have 
yet to learn it. Our little dogs 
are taxed, the poor man’s as well 
as the rich man’s; the humblest 
pony has to pay for permission 
to draw its family to kirk and 
market, while these dainty pol- 
ished ornamental little machines 
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go free. It used to be said it was 
because they were the luxury of 
the poor, and a false philanthropy 
would not tax the humble wheel 
which carried the shopboy ‘out to 
the country on Sunday and made 
the poor clerk as well off as him 
who rides in the park. The plea 
was absurd at any time, seeing 
that clerk and shopboy have as 
good a right to pay their share of 
the taxes as any other subjects of 
her Majesty, but it is entirely 
ridiculous now, when the roads 
are crowded with dainty vehicles 
which cost almost as much as a 
pony, and are as completely 
luxuries as the most expensive 
carriages. The money freely and 
instantaneously spent upon these 
articles without a murmur is ex- 
traordinary. It has never occurred 
to every girl and boy in a moderate 
household to demand a pony: but 
even in the poorer families every 
one must have a bicycle. Has not 
a new millionaire family been made, 
and a colossal fortune accumu- 
lated, by the mere rag of india- 
rubber which encases the wheels ? 
And yet we pay toll upon all 
our humble necessities, while not 
a farthing do these expensive and 
unnecessary little articles produce 
for the State. They do not harm 
the road, we are told. Neither 
does my little terrier injure the 
road; but the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer pounces upon him. 
Probably that great man himself 
rides a bicycle, and his wife and 
his daughters, and everybody be- 
longing to him. Quite a little 
fortune, probably, is invested in 
the wheels of the family —six 
times as much as was the cost 
of the vicar’s humble pony-cart 
and the respectable animal that 
draws it. I would strike and 
spare not were I in Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach’s shoes. It is true 
he has a surplus, and is in a 
VOL. CLIX.—NO. DCCCCLXVIII. 
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merciful mood. But when one 
thinks of the ships that we have 
got to build! A gunboat, at least a 
torpedo-boat,—those little assassins 
of the deep,—might come out of the 
new luxury of the road, and justice 
be done to the humble ponies and 
chaises. Weare all rather cowardly 
nowadays in respect to anything 
that may be supposed to touch the 
poor man, officially so called, or 
diminish his enjoyment, but that 
sentiment may surely be subdued 
now when the bicycle has become 
so universally the fashion. The 
Looker-on, on his own account, 
were he in authority, would im- 
pose, say, a sliding-scale of taxation 
for bicycles and perambulators, 
those two nuisances of the streets. 
There might be exemptions. The 
grimy vehicles which carry the 
babies of the slums, and those 
which the washerwoman uses to 
convey her clothes, might go free. 
But what of the dainty little car- 
riages, miniature barouches on C 
springs, mail-carts of the finest 
description, which trip us up at 
every corner? I would put a 
modest toll, say of five shillings, 
on every one of them, so that the 
British baby might enter life, even 
before it could walk, with the 
proud satisfaction of paying its 
way. The bicycles might have 
their sliding-scale also—ten shil- 
lings a-head, at least, upon my 
pretty friends by the Serpentine— 
one, perhaps, for the shopboy. 
This, however, by the way, is a 
bold dash into the difficulties of 
graduated taxation, a subject upon 
which the observant fool may rush 
in where Cabinet Ministers fear to 
tread. Spectators are irrespon- 
sible persons: it is not for them 
to do it or to say how it is to be 
done; but if it is not done, we 
cannot help thinking that it will be 
because’ the authorities are afraid. 

The expenditure of all that 
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money, however, so freely and so 
easily, is a wonderful thing in it- 
self: as it is also a wonderful 
thing, going in and out of London, 
or, indeed, of any great town, to 
pass through one comfortable sub- 
urb after another and speculate 
for a moment upon the extraordin- 
ary ditfusion of money which is 
evident there. These pretty plea- 
sant houses, miles of them, repos- 
ing among their gardens, seated 
on trim lawns, half buried at this 
genial season in thickets of flower- 
ing lilac, hawthorn, and every sweet 
smelling thing, milky towers of 
chestnut bloom penetrating the 
greenery, “dropping wells” of 
gold rather than of fire stream- 
ing down from the laburnums— 
are an amazing sight. These are 
not the dwellings of rich people ; 
they represent and house families 
which spend easily and comfort- 
ably, without pretension and with- 
out show, a few thousand pounds 
a-year; families which crowd all 
the picture-galleries, subscribe to 
all the libraries, go to the theatres, 
in short have no need to deny 
themselves any pleasant thing, 
or sight, or modest indulgence. 
A great country-house here and 
there is a fine sight, and impresses 
everybody. You can count the 
examples of it in a county, in a 
district, and venerate if you will 
that centre of wealth—very likely 
of splendour, of hospitality on a 
great scale, of public importance 
and magnificence. But take a 
mile of suburban road lined with 
modest mansions such as above 
described, and you will soon out- 
balance the nobleman’s rental, 
and make the new millionaire’s 
millions pale. Give me neither 
poverty nor riches, says the Sage 
of the Proverbs. It is startling 
to realise how many people enjoy 
this ideal state: for these miles 
of roads stretch out like rays on 
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every side not only of London but 
of every important town in the 
kingdom. They go on from year to 
year in calm abundance, giving their 
children what is considered the 
best education, the best of every- 
thing. The income of a suburb 
of this kind, added together, would 
make up a prince’s civil list. And 
yet nobody is rich. The bicycles 
are one evidence of this unpretend- 
ing opulence. Nobody thinks 
twice of forty or fifty pounds if 
fashion demands it. It is one of 
the most amazing characteristics 
of modern life. I do not suppose 
that one in a hundred of these 
good people thinks of going to 
Court, of pressing into Society 
(with a big S), or in short of doing 
anything that does not suit a 
composed way of living; but how 
comfortable, how ample, how re- 
fined in all essentials that way of 
living is! 


The pictures are one of the 
first features of London in May 
to which everybody turns. Itisa 
little difficult to tell why, since all 
our critics assure us that Art is 
in the very worst of ways, and a 
great many people shrug their 
shoulders as they come down the 
Academy stairs. Notwithstand- 
ing, the crowd is as great as ever, 
and it is often painfully difficult 
to see the pictures at all over or 
between the shoulders which shut 
them out from the view — and 
which are not, as sometimes on a 
Private View, interesting shoul- 
ders in themselves, and worth 
seeing. A Private View, with its 
frank indifference to the object for 
which all these smart persons have 
assembled, is a fine function. It 
is so amusing in its self-absorp- 
tion, and the profound conviction 
it has that its own small talk, and 
welcome of its friends whom it has 
parted with so long ago as last 
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night, and the jargon of its special 
set, is much more interesting than 
Art, though adorned by the biggest 
of capital letters. It is indeed the 
most honest function in Society, 
being truly and candidly unin- 
fluenced by any surroundings ex- 
cept those of its own individual- 
ity—save indeed for the few un- 
fortunate people to be found every- 
where, who are of those who know 
nobody, and who have a forlorn 
air of being entirely out as they 
stroll melancholic round the walls 
and actually look at the pictures, 
having nothing more important to 
occupy their attention. The ex- 
hibition of the Royal Academy 
ushered in by this cynical prepara- 
tory assembly, and expecting the 
assault of all the newspapers, is to 
the calm eyes of the Looker-on— 
not learned, nor pretending to 
more insight than is involved in 
his name—very much like most of 
the exhibitions, and they have 
been many, which these eyes have 
seen. The great thing it wants, 
in his opinion—also in common 
with most other exhibitions—is 
interest, that salt of the earth. 
There is, no doubt, a great deal 
of good work. There is some fine 
intention, ambition not much but 
sincere enough in its way —am- 
bition to get a good place, perhaps 
to outdo a rival, certainly to be 
admired and to sell its picture, 
all perfectly legitimate objects of 
desire. But there does not seem 
to be much ambition higher than 
this; and except to professional 
critics and those who are suflici- 
ently educated to be entranced by 
the qualities of the brushwork 
and the technique of the compo- 
sition (or the absence of these 
qualities), interest is deplorably 
wanting. Painter and Critic will 
reply, we know, with immense 
splendour of superiority, ‘‘ Ah, you 
miss the anecdotical !” which is a 
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fine way of expressing their belief 
that you are of a very mean order 
of intellect and know nothing 
about Art. Yes, we miss the 
anecdotical. We should prefer 
that to nothing. A spark of 
human meaning is always better 
than pure nothingness, even if 
it is of the veriest vulgarity or 
the most commonplace sentiment. 
We should prefer even a sick 
child, such as makes the un- 
sophisticated female spectator put 
a finger to her eye, to an Acad- 
emy model with (or without) a 
fancy costume. Academy models 
are no doubt necessary, but it is 
unfortunate that they all bear the 
marks of their profession, whether 
they masquerade as Venus in 
nothing at all, or as cavaliers in 
the heaviest armour. They force 
themselves upon our recognition 
when we are most anxious to 
forget them. We allow it is a 
hard case, for without these per- 
sons it is to be presumed Art 
could not be. Still they are a 
grievous drawback to Art. 

It is curious, and we do not 
doubt it is in accordance with our 
special necessities and develop- 
ments, to speak the language of 
to-day—that English and Scotch 
art should concentrate itself so 
much on the landscape and the por- 
trait. There is, for instance, an 
almost innumerable collection of 
pictures on those walls represent- 
ing the fulness of a summer day 
in some calm and pleasant land- 
scape, sometimes with a mere pros- 
pect of green fields, sometimes by 
a river’s side, sometimes among the 
corn, sometimes on the edge of a 
path. None of them perhaps are 
great, but almost all of them are 
pleasing. They are not above the 
necessities of the parlour, though 
none of them probably will ever 
find a place there. One can 
imagine that to have one upon 
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our wall in the grey days which 
so often prevail would be a great 
enlivenment, and bring sunshine 
or a reflection of it into life which 
has too little sun. Almost all 
have something of that sentiment 
of warmth and light which is so 
good for us, and which for occa- 
sional long periods is so wanting 
in these islands. Nothing is more 
bright—no, not the most brilliant 
skies of the South—than English 
or Scotch sunshine when we have 
it; and we have a great deal more 
of it than even we ourselves allow. 
This May, for instance, has been 
a perfect poet’s May. The de- 
lightful bushes which bear its 
name have been white and fra- 
grant, almost all the month, stand- 
ing dotted like great nosegays over 
the green country; but at least 
five out of ten of us will remember 
the cold wind, and will not re- 
member the sunshine, with that 
delight in putting our worst foot 
foremost which is the instinct of 
the race. 

But it is undeniably the fact 
that we have a great many dull 
and grey days. Corot, with the 
deepest respect be it spoken, is 
not for us. With all his delicate 
gradations of shade, which, like a 
microscope of colour and light, 
reveal to us a myriad mysteries 
which we had never suspected, 
lines and nwances too delicate to 
be discovered by the (our) naked 
eye, it requires the glare of the 
sunshine of the South to make 
him the full healer and consoler 
which he was born to be. The 
ethereal coolness, the translucent 
dusk of his pictures, are precious 
in his own country ; but for us the 
blaze of the sunshine, the sparkle 
of the water, are more needful, 
In all the consolations of art we 
want the thing we have not, a 
reminiscence and a revelation of 
something rare to our experience, 
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not to be secured by the ordinary 
methods. This is, I think, one of 
the reasons why our landscape- 
painters prefer the blazing noon 
to the poetic twilight. We re- 
quire it more; we need warmth, 
not coolness, —the sensation of 
fields basking in the sunshine, 
rather than of the delicate glades 
under the half-light. In No- 
vember a sunny landscape is a 
kind of salvation. 

There are many very pleasant, 
indeed admirable, pieces of work 
in the Academy, of this class, but 
not one, we fear, by which 1896 
will be remembered among the 
years. Of those which thrust 
themselves upon the eye, M. Le 
Thanque’s bits of sunshine are 
among the pleasantest. The geese 
cackling, crowding to the pond 
down the slope, which is flecked 
through the leaves with sunshine 
that is almost pure flame, bursting 
into every crevice of the shade, 
trembling and quivering upon the 
mossy underground, is enough to 
make a child laugh with pleasure. 
The Looker-on even feels inclined 
that way, in much the same spirit 
as the child. This little picture 
is probably tricky, a tour de force ; 
but the surprise of its brightness 
is one of the few points of interest 
and feeling upon these walls. Mr 
Clausen’s Scarecrow—Bird-scaring 
he calls it—is very different, and it 
is, we believe, much better art. 
It makes us not warm but cold, 
which is what we have just said 
we did not want: but we are 
not called upon to be consistent. 
The grotesque urchin, with a sack 
caught across his shoulders for 
warmth, and his ragged legs stuck 
in the ground like the artificial 
thing that usually simulates him, 
has made a smoky fire of thorns 
on the edge of the field. It 
is the coldest of early spring 
mornings — cold as winter, but 
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ruddy and hopeful, for it is 
March—and so is he, Spring in 
its roughest aspect, his warm 
breath steaming into the cold, and 
the birds, little thievish com- 
panions, streaming off across the 
sky away from the new-sown 
furrows,—he and his smoke too 
much for them. The same artist 
sends two studies of boys in the 
dark of a barn, with a gleam of 
morning sun glorious through the 
chink of a door, but with the figures 
too much in the shade to catch the 
common eye, which almost might 
have been from Millet’s hand. 
Among the portraits, of which 
there are many very good, there 
is none, we think, so good as Mr 
Sargent’s portrait of Mr Chamber- 
lain. It is a marvel of solid paint- 
ing and reality, sound and strong, 
the aspect one of perfect self-com- 
mand and composure, but one hand 
grasping his papers on the table 
with a grip of force which betrays 
something more within than that 
steady calm. He might be making 
his statement about the Transvaal, 
steady as the table he leans on, as 
becomes a British Minister, yet 
with a certain strong controlled ex- 
citement which shows the strain of 
nature. The one hand hangs quite 
still, the other thrills with a high 
agitation, though every exhibition 
of feeling is restrained. It is 
thus we like to see our men of 
action,—not without feeling, which 
is German and Bismarckian—nay, 
with a tingling of the nerves and 
strain of muscle, but absolutely 
within control. There are sev- 
eral other portraits by Mr Sargent 
which are greatly applauded, but 
they do not move us—ladies, and 
young ones and fair, more or less ; 
it is curious that they should be 
so much less interesting than they 
used to be. It is not that the 
Looker-on is growing old, for an 
hour ago his heart was all aglow 
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for the young ladies on the bi- 
cycles. Why do they no longer 
make portraits to light up a gal- 
lery? Sir Joshua found the way 
of it, and various others after him. 
They are principally distinguished 
now for the excellence of their 
gowns. <A white satin skirt catches 
one’s eye: it is almost as good as 
Terburg. The head above it—— 
well? Oh, it was a lady; we did 
not notice it much. This must 
be wrong somehow. Mr Sant, 
that old veteran, gives us a large- 
eyed, angelic countenance which 
may be Miss Dorothea Baird, but 
certainly is not Trilby. We remem- 
ber his curled darlings since almost 
before the historic period. Is he 
emulous of Titian in point of con- 
tinuance? But Titian painted old 
saints, not young ladies, when he 
reached the height of years. They 
don’t succeed on canvas nowadays, 
these angelical faces. Why is it, 
we wonder? Have they not suf- 
ficient expression? Are they and 
the painter too much occupied 
with their clothes? We can but 
repeat that it seems wrong. 

The picture which has, perhaps, 
been most discussed by the press, 
and which at first attracted much 
public attention, is that of Mr 
Abbey in the great room, repre- 
senting the wooing of Lady Anne 
by “Crookback Richard.” We 
have seen a description of this 
picture by a well-known critic, in 
which the tremendous solemnity 
of the royal funeral is elaborately 
pointed out, with many sarcastic 
references to the ignorance of the 
British public as to what it is all 
about. The critic, and the painter 
also, seem to have been of opinion 
that it was the funeral of a reign- 
ing king that was going on, with 
all the funeral paraphernalia com- 
mon to such a grand ceremony. 
It was in fact the hurried funeral 
of a royal victim carried from his 
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prison by a group of the faithful, 
and followed by but one mourner, 
the weak and gentle Anne, who 
bids the gentlemen pause and set 
down their burden while she pours 
forth his elegy. In Mr Abbey’s 
picture there is a solemn crowd, 
as if Henry had been in all his 
glory, and they march on, or 
appear to do so, indifferent to the 
pause of the mistress, who is 
the sole mover of the procession, 
and not, as appears, an insignificant 
appendage to it. There is some- 
thing praiseworthy in the scared 
infantile countenance of Anne, a 
creature capable of having her 
artless mind distracted by the 
oily words of the tempter, but 
not of pouring forth all the in- 
vectives which have preceded the 
meeting. As for Richard, he is 
the crookback of a country fair 
rather than of the historical 
drama, a mean ruffian, whose body 
is worse than his mind, without 
either dignity or persuasiveness. 
We ask ourselves—not, Was ever 
woman in this fashion wooed? but 
—Did ever woman condescend to 
parley with such an evident ras- 
cal? one who has nothing in the 
world to recommend him, not even 
the air of a gentleman, much less 
of a prince and the strongest poli- 
tician of his time. If this is the 
best the Academy can do in the 
way of interpreting Shakespeare, 
it is a pity. And Mr Abbey’s 
picture is one that has the honours 
of the moment, an almost unique 
specimen of the highest genre in 
art. 

It is a pity, too, that in the choice 
of members of the English Academy 
of Arts there should apparently be 
so many more strangers than Eng- 
lishmen. Is it because of that 
craze for conciliating America, 
which has led to so many foolish 
proceedings, and, we must add, 
produced so very small a result, 
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that two—nay, three—Americans 
should have been the last elected? 
Mr Sargent justifies his position, 
and his nationality need not 
count; but Mr Boughton, a mild 
manufacturer of Puritan maidens, 
what has he done of such superla- 
tive excellence as to warrant us in 
forgetting that he is not of the 
nation to which this distinction 
belongs? Mr Abbey, we think, 
has been known hitherto chiefly 
as an illustrator of books. Three 
Americans, a German, and a 
Dutchman are a large percentage 
of the foreign in so exclusively 
national an institution. What is 
the meaning of it? Three of these 
strangers are quite in the front of 
our small band. Are there no 
Englishmen fit for the distinction, 
which surely ought, in the nature 
of things, to be preserved for them 
alone? If this is the case, surely 
it is the merest mockery to speak 
of the English school. Mr Whistler, 
too, the model and admiration of 
so many, is American. Should we 
not call the Society in Burlington 
House the International or the 
Cosmopolitan Academy instead of 
the Royal? It is a humiliating 
confession of national weakness if 
that is what it means, 

And yet weakness is not pre- 
cisely the character which we 
should attribute to the Newlyn 
school or the Glasgow school, two 
vigorous new shoots of the old tree. 
The “ New Calf” of Mr Stanhope 
Forbes is not a romantic subject, 
but it is strong enough at least, 
and lights up its wall with that 
contrast of lights which is the joy 
of the modern school. But a sub- 
ject is apparently the most diffi- 
cult of all things to an English 
painter. He cannot help knowing 
that the public loves it—nay, will 
willingly accept inferior work for 
the sake of it—a universal senti- 
ment which is not to be met by 
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professional scorn of the anecdoti- 
cal, but by an enlightened en- 
deavour to take advantage of that 
preposession. ‘“ Ah, here is a pic- 
ture I shall like,” we heard a lady 
say with sudden interest in her 
tone. We turned to look, and if 
possible to share that interest. 
It was a picture of a very well- 
dressed gentleman sitting alone by 
a table, where it was easy to 
divine, by the traces of picturesque 
disorder and a few scraps of orange- 
blossom scattered on table and floor, 
that his daughter’s wedding-break- 
fast had been spread that morning. 
His only daughter, no doubt, as 
the poor gentleman looked so woe- 
begone. It was equally clear that 
he must be a widower, that he 
must have devoted his life to his 
child, and, though a personable 
man and not so old, had no mind 
to marry again. A smile stole 
(of course) to the lip of the 
Looker-on. He, too, was superior 
to the easy spell. Yet still he 
was obliged to acknowledge that 
to flash through such a sequence 
of suggestions was perhaps in 
reality a better exercise for the 
simple soul than the glow of the 
lamplight in the byre, or the 
staggering calf at its first meal. 
Might not the painters think it 
over a little? The human emo- 
tions need not be vulgar, nor their 
expressions fictitious or superficial. 
How happy were the old painters, 
with their never exhausted, always 
interesting subject, combining all 
that was most simple and all that 
was most elevated. The divine 
child, the fairest spotless mother, 
with Fate and Sorrow brooding 
over the perfect bliss of mother- 
hood and infancy! Alas! now- 
adays, sacred subjects fare but 
badly in nineteenth-century hands. 
It is well when they are not alto- 
gether profane. 

Mr Gotch’s picture of “ Alleluia” 
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is one that probably will be popu- 
lar: there used to be a series, we 
think, of prim and pretty choir- 
boys, in their little white surplices 
and with the cleanest faces, which 
was engraved and shone in all the 
print-shop windows, and which it 
will probably wound this young 
artist much to have his work com- 
pared to. The smooth choir-boys, 
all brushed and trimmed for the 
occasion, were indeed much pret- 
tier than the bundle of open- 
mouthed girls, some of them little 
baggages, and full of scarcely re- 
pressed mischief—a trifle too 
natural for their gold background 
—which gives the wandering and 
tired eye a gleam of pleasure 
among sO many vague canvasses 
meaning nothing in_ particular. 
We can imagine that it would 
be pleasant to have that song 
going on in a corner of a big 
house to which we could resort 
occasionally, always with a fresh 
pleasure. But it is a pity to spoil 
the beauty of the little things by 
opening their mouths so wide. 
We feel that they have been pain- 
fully well trained, much better 
than the majority of choristers, 
and that an idle one here and 
there who would have let her 
part slide through lips all but 
closed—which in strictest adher- 
ence to nature there certainly 
would have been—would have 
added to the charm of the pic- 
ture. 

It is curious to record, amidst 
the rarity of pictures on sacred 
subjects which we have remarked, 
and their still rarer success, the 
arrival among us of M. Tissot’s 
show, which has in our own 
mind run a course of altered and 
changing interest, which, did we 
plume ourselves on consistency, 
we should now feel somewhat 
ashamed of; but a Looker-on is 
essentially a man of changing 
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moods, and can never pledge him- 
self to think to-morrow precisely 
as he thought to-day. The first 
exhibition of these works of M. 
Tissot, which took place in Paris 
a few years ago, was impressive, 
They had their salon to them- 
selves. They were the produc- 
tion of ten years of study and 
devotion, by which the most light- 
minded and mondain of painters 
had separated himself from the 
garish past. They were curiously 
faithful to the garb, the atmo- 
sphere, the aspect of the East ; 
and their minuteness and careful 
drawing, their peculiar colour, 
which gave the beholder pause, 
startled the curiosity and im- 
pressed the mind. There was 
something altogether interesting 
and strange in the exhibition, 
and some of the detached pictures, 
such as the “ Magnificat” and the 
scenes of the early life in Nazareth, 
were extremely attractive. The 
kings of the East rode out upon 
the spectator out of a golden sky; 
the Virgin, wrapt about in all the 
encumbering drapery of an oriental 
traveller, stood simple like a rustic 
princess as she was, and sang her 
lovely song; the child Jesus went 
lightly about the stony street, 
watched by the uncomprehending 
eyes of mother and foster-father, 
wondering, unable to make out 
what manner of child this was. 
Since then, perhaps, this first touch 
of almost enthusiasm for a work 
so laborious and unusual has modi- 
fied considerably, and the mere 
fact that it is more or less M. 
Tissot’s show which has come to 
London breaks down the last 
screen of separation between the 
pictorial historian and the spe- 
culator. Yet many people will 
find a great interest in these 
scenes. The wrappings and the 
costume are perhaps excessive. 
Mary, one cannot but think, 
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would not have retained in the 
cool courtyard of her cousin’s 
house the heavy head - covering 
which was necessary for her jour- 
ney; but in general the arid 
scenery, the out-door circumstances, 
are very true to those facts of life 
which, nineteen hundred years ago, 
would probably be much the same 
as they are now: and no unaffected 
rendering of these facts can be 
without interest. To be sure, the 
sentimental child of M. Tissot is 
no more worthy of the divine 
image than—any other painter’s 
is: so that he cannot be reproached 
with a disability which every 
brother of his craft shares. 

The exhibition in the New 
Gallery is more interesting than 
the greater one. Something per- 
haps lies in the fact that it is so 
much more easily seen, without 
the size and the immensity of the 
other, where the mere multitude 
of works fatigues the eye before it 
begins to examine them, while the 
multitude put the Looker-on out 
of temper, and convey into his 
thoughts a cynicism which is not 
his by nature. It is, we allow, 
however, quite natural that to an 
exhibition which is within the 
bounds of mortal capacity, where 
we may really see, and form an 
opinion, the crowd is wanting. It 
prefers to tread on other people’s 
heels, which is the dear delight of 
the crowd everywhere, rather than 
to see what it professes to wish to 
see—the paintings of the year. 
We are arrested in the great room, 
as soon as we enter, by a portrait 
of Cardinal Manning, which we 
imagine in all probability the 
friends of that great ecclesiastic did 
not like, any more than they did 
his recent biography, and which 
is made no great account of here. 
It is a portrait which the readers 
of that memoir—which has scat- 
tered and confused so many ideas, 
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and thrown so wonderful a gleam of 
light upon that most curious of all 
Courts, the Court of the Vatican, 
should look at with much interest. 
We remember the outcry of a 
youthful and ingenuous observer 
suddenly brought before the por. 
trait of an English divine who was 
generally considered as the suavest 
and most amiable of men: “ Oh, 
what a cruel face!” the young 
critic cried, to the amazement of 
the standers-by. This Manning 
might be the head of the Inquisi- 
tion. He sits and ponders in the 
grey of his old age, with no anger 
or disturbance in his face, but a 
bloodless, steady passion of resolve 
and certainty. No doubt or tremor 
there, no human yearning. The 
face was always remarkable. It 
was, as we remember it in former 
years, a fine type of the Church- 
man, gracious, bland, inscrutable. 
This is the old man who has out- 
grown humanity, the intellectual 
schemer who has come to know 
nothing in heaven or earth but 
his one unflinching and unmiti- 
gated aim. 

The Looker-on, standing apart 
from all technical questions and 
prejudices of the schools, wishes 
much he could adore Mr Watts, 
as most people whose opinions are 
to be respected do. The mellow 
glow of the colour, Venetian in 
its warmth, moves us with admir- 
ation only, not interest. And he 
wishes also that he could admire 
the works of Sir E. Burne Jones, 
as he is aware these performances 
deserve. He would prefer not 
to ask himself, with indignation, 
whether anybody supposes that 
cadaverous boy without any body, 
or at least with the unhealthiest 
thinness of sixteen, could be the 
great Sir Lancelot. ‘ More hard 
than is the stone!” the poetical 
painter quotes, and flings you a 
tender youth, no more solid than 
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the slimmest maiden, upon the 
chapel stones, where you would 
suppose he had been put for 
punishment after some naughti- 
ness. “I am always forgetting 
that Burne Jones is purely decor- 
ative,” says a vexed young voice 
at our side, eager to worship yet 
moved by a touch of common-sense. 
Is that decorative? we ask our- 
selves. But happily Aurora, as 
she trips out of a blue dawn with 
the reflection through her draperies 
of a robust and rosy life, certainly 
is. She does not look as if she 
had any intention of striking the 
cymbals which she holds in her 
extended hands, but yet there is 
dawn in her and the coming of 
day ; and that hushed magical air 
in which nothing wakes but her- 
self, is true and sweet. There is 
another realisation of that magical 
air, like a Scotch midnight, clear, 
still, unearthly, in a little picture 
by Mr Stott, which he calls ‘‘ The 
Golden Moon ”—because, we sup- 
pose, that luminary has begun to 
appear over the hill—but which 
is much more the shadowless hour 
in which dark is not dark nor 
light light, and which it appears 
to us is of all atmospheric effects 
the one most mystic and most won- 
derful. 

Mr Alma Tadema has sent 
hither, as to a favourite place 
where he chooses to be seen in 
his wilful moods, a group of heads, 
which, without being “heads in a 
charger,” served up on a tray, 
like those of last year, are ex- 
tremely quaint in their pose close 
together, gazing apparently at a 
picture, the back of which is 
turned to the spectator, several 
wonderful pairs of hands clustering 
together beneath in the huddled 
mass of the little crowd. This is 
not an Alma Tadema, a production 
of which the reader will see some 
fine specimens at the Royal Aca- 
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demy, but a picture painted by 
Mr Alma Tadema; and the Looker- 
on points it out as a proof of what 
he ventured to say before, that 
there is more interest in this 
exhibition than in the larger one. 
After all, the interesting is dearer 
to feeble mortal intelligence even 
than the beautiful. 

There is a curious incident con- 
nected with Art and its Exhibi- 
tions which a critic or two has 
mentioned, dismally refraining from 
comment: but the Looker-on is 
no critic, only a looker-on. Two 
names of well-known artists have 
disappeared this year from the lists. 
They are both young men of grow- 
ing reputation, and both have sent 
pictures to the Academy, to the 
exhibition of which they have sent 
contributions for years. They 
have been apparently rejected like 
the merest tyros. What, we can- 
not but wonder, does this mean? 
Is it a permissible exercise of ca- 
price on the part of a national 
corporation to which the country 
looks for guidance, and against 
which there is no appeal? Oan 
we suppose that Mr Tuke and Mr 
Furze have done so badly this year 
as to send work unworthy of them- 
selves and the Academy ? or if not 
—and it is scarcely a feasible con- 
jecture—what then is the reason? 
The public might have been per- 
mitted to judge whether or not 
there was so great a falling off. 
There are and must be no doubt 
many misadventures in respect to 
the contributions of the unknown. 
We have heard of a picture which 
was rejected one year, and, un- 
touched and unchanged, received 
the next, along with a hundredother 
evidences of caprice or accident. 
But if there is any security at all 
in a career which must always be 
more or less precarious and depen- 
dent upon varying taste and fash- 
ion, and the less or greater artistic 
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insight of the public—not a sure 
card in any case—it should cer- 
tainly be, that a man already 
favourably known should be safe 
in his possession of the means of 
showing his work. As a matter 
of fact, we believe it usually is 
so. Why then this extraordinary 
breach of a tacit understanding ? 
One of these gentlemen at least, 
so far as we know, was quite as 
eligible for promotion as some of 
those who have received the hon- 
ours of an Associate. They have 
of course no appeal against such a 
decision. It is wise on their part 
to say nothing about it, but 
take the rebuff as it is the tra- 
dition of English gentlemen to do. 
The Looker-on is not acquainted 
with either, and so is free to ask a 
question which must have been on 
the lips of many. 


Of the theatre there is not very 
much to say: so little indeed that 
some of those critics in the weekly 
papers who supply us with so many 
details about their private habits, 
and now and then with delightfully 
original views as to art and letters 
apropos of the theatres, have fallen 
a little flat for want of a thread to 
hang their pleasant self-disclosures 
upon, though that is rather because 
of the absence of life in the dramas 
of the moment than from any slack- 
ness of production or failure in 
the number of novelties presented 
to the playgoer. The curious out- 
break of Piety, or attempt of the 
theatre to turn itself into a sort of 
auxiliary and sentimental chapel or 
annexe to the Church, is about as 
odd as anything can well be. The 
walls even now are still placarded 
with a cross, sometimes encircled 
with large rays as in a Sunday- 
school transparency, and very 
strangely mingled with the new 
posters by which our walls and 
hoardings are supposed to be so 
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much beautified. As these posters 
generally consist of representations 
of apparently disreputable women, 
the cross, like a tombstone, is es- 
pecially out of place among them. 
We are afraid that we have for- 
gotten what is the story introduced 
under this extraordinarily inappro- 
priate title; but there have been 
several of a similar spirit, and it 
is wonderful to imagine how the 
popular dramatist should have 
taken up this ambition. To make 
religion a sort of go-between, by 
whose means the transactions be- 
tween those purest of pure women 
who inevitably go wrong, and 
those men who find in their holi- 
ness the most piquant addition, 
and, as it were, sauce, to vice, are 
managed with many ineffable emo- 
tions —is not perhaps altogether 
new. But we doubt if it was ever 
practically attempted as a stage 
method before. The Bible which 
one notorious lady snatches from 
the fire, the tryst which another 
makes with her palpitating lover 
in heaven—that likely ground for 
the renewal of illicit connections— 
the close relation which it is hoped 
to show between the highest pos- 
sible development of feminine per- 
fection and the preliminary breach 
of all its laws—the one leading to 
the other in certain favoured na- 
tures with almost mathematical 
certainty — have all been heard 
of in literature before now. But 
the active patronage of Faith 
which our playwrights have taken 
up, or rather did take up for an 
enthusiastic moment, is more or 
less novel, and has resulted, we 
hear, in various semi-comic alter- 
ations in the audience to suit that 
exemplary tone. We heard not 


long ago of a devout family, 
seated in the unaccustomed stalls, 
headed by the father and mother, 
eager to patronise the good inten- 
tion—that seizure of the arms of 
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the enemy to serve the best of 
causes which has always fascinated 
a certain class of good people— 
and anxious that their children 
should be re-impressed by the dic- 
tates of religion so often taught 
to them under different forms, and 
now attended by every charm of 
Sin translated to the uses of 
virtue. The good people looked 
at each other and murmured, How 
true! how beautiful! when Mrs 
Ebbsmith adored her Testament, or 
Michael stretched his arms towards 
his lost angel. To meet in heaven ! 
What a celestial aspiration, —a 
thought elevated above the world ! 

These simple saints forgot that it 
was to carry on previous relations 
there that the lover longed, and 
that the paradise desired was 
rather Mahometan than Chris- 
tian. But the impulse that led 
to this wave of drama is more in- 
teresting to the spectator than the 
thing itself, which was naturally 
clumsy. From whence did it 
come? From a real fashionable 
revirement towards Piety as an 
amazingly becoming thing, or 
from a sense of their own power 
to make a revolution in favour of 
that Christianity which a novel the 
other day was supposed to aave at 
last demolished for good and all? 
When Dagon falls, as he does 
from time to time, it is the finest, 
profitablest, most successful thing 
to put him up again. Was that 
the object of the gentlemen, or 
their hope? Anyhow, it seems to 
have failed ; and a relapse of riot- 
ous comedy, which we may hope 
is on the whole more wholesome, 
has taken its place. But it is 
curious to find a trio at least of 
English play-writers giving a con- 
scious hand to Christianity—nobly 
helping it up again by popular 
methods and the never - failing 
charms of the improper woman, 
and a little surprised, wounded, 
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tenderly injured in their best of 
intentions that the world should 
not have received as it ought an 
effort so touching and sublime. 
Meanwhile we are back to riot- 
ous comedy, as we have said, to 
which the ever delightful critic 
in the ‘Saturday Review,’ to 
whose utterances we turn with 
a perennial hope, is by no means 
civil. ‘Laughter at a farcical 
comedy,” he says, “is the deliber- 
ate indulgence of that horrible 
derisive joy in humiliation and 
suffering which is the beastliest 
element in human nature.” The 
Looker-on, mild by nature and 
much interested in human va- 
garies, would not go so far as 
this. It is silly to laugh uproari- 
ously at the beatings of Masca- 
rille or Sganarelle (we never did, 
by the way, but held him as the 
author intended, much dearer 
than his master), or the knock- 
ings about of the Private Secre- 
tary or Charley’s Aunt: and in 
the latter case to find yourself 
forced to laugh at something 
which had no quality at all but 
its absurdity, is no doubt a thing 
that a reasonable playgoer feels 
ashamed of, even when in sheer 
idleness he indulges in it, but we 
doubt whether it is ever a true 
censure that the least elevated 
spectator delights in pain. Look 
at the melodramas of the big 
theatres, and those still more 
characteristic on what is called 
the Surrey side. We remember 
when the hiss which marked the 
villain’s entrance was a pure de- 
light, and no doubt it is so still. 
He was the best player on the 
stage naturally, and did his fool- 
ing very well; the hiss was really 
a compliment, and showed how 
cleverly he had played the part 
which the high morality of his 
audience stamped with its disap- 
proval from the moment he set 


foot on the stage. For example, 
also, “Jo,” we understand, the 
most virtuous of all demonstra- 
tions of virtue and disinterested- 
ness, is about to appear again upon 
the London stage. The crowd 
will weep, and be almost unable 
to express its enthusiasm for the 
greater applause of tears. It will 
blow its nose till that too familiar 
action becomes something better 
than a_ cheer. [t will shout 
hoarsely with sobs in its voice, 
It is not cruel, but true as steel 
to everything that means good- 
ness; but, to be sure, it was the 
other end of London our critic 
was thinking of, which knows 
better than to hiss the villain— 
and we leave the gilded youth in 
his hands. 

After these wanderings it is 
consolatory to return to the com- 
parative calm of our little library, 
where all the sounds of London 
come in, but also the green leaves 
of spring which twinkle in the 
window panes, and great towffes 
of blossomed lilac which scent 
the air. The sounds of London: 
some benevolent persons, we hear, 
are about to do away with them. 
There are no longer to be any 
street cries, the bell of the muffin 
man is to be stopped, and the 
song of those who proclaim, 
‘“*Flowers, all a-blowin’ and a- 
growin’.” We can afford to smile, 
for we know that it would be easier 
to pull down St Paul’s than to 
effect such a revolution: but if we 
thought it possible we should not 
smile. Perhaps it is because the 
Looker-on has light work, and is 
incapable, in the best of circum- 
stances, of self-concentration, but 
possessed by an unruly imagination 
that will always be gadding about, 
that he regards with so much in- 
dulgence the noises in the streets. 
An organ may be trying, especially 
if you let your mind dwell upon it, 
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which is a thing quite within your 
own power to restrain if you so 
please. I don’t like the practising 
of the young ladies next door, but I 
putup with it because I cannot help 
it, and have no right to interfere 
with the liberty of the subject in 
their case, even when they scorch 
(I mean écorcher, which is a 
different thing: but there is no 
handy word for it) my ears, with 
a horrible rendering of my favour- 
ite airs, which is worse, much 
worse, than the organ in the 
street. Putting up with things is 
famous practice: it will stand 
you, oh most sensitive of literary 
men, in better stead, I assure you 
earnestly, than making the most 
furious row about it, and sending 
off the poor performer —where ! 
to the house two doors off where 
the baby is beckoning to him. 
The baby, too, is a British subject 
born to freedom. As for the street 
cries, how poor a creature must 
he be who protests against that 
primitive, ancient, and sometimes 
even nicely modulated voice of the 
seller. It is a charm to hear how 
the summer air modifies and softens 
it, and to think that through hun- 
dreds of lively years it has sounded 
unbroken. The street cries are 
one of the natural ties between 
the nations. I don’t know if they 
have street: cries in New York; it 
would be like the imperious, thin- 
skinned, high-strung Republican, 
disrespectful of everybody’s likings 
but his own, to banish that primi- 
tive voice; but it exists every- 
where else, and will no doubt 
exist as long as the world does. 
And if our own imperious, high- 
strung, thin-skinned classes, who 
would exercise a tyrannical sway 
over everything that annoys them 
and suppress every sound that dis- 
tracts their sublime minds, were 
to bend their lofty spirits to the 
admirable practice of putting up 
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with it, what excellent results 
would ensue. You would write 
better, I believe, my fine in- 
structors of the world: your 
spirits would soften and meliow 
with the permission graciously 
accorded by you to others—which 
is a concession you are forced to 
make in many cases—to exercise 
their freedom. What good does 
it do you to stop the organ outside 
when you can’t stop the violoncello 
next door. Put up with it, put 
up with it! ; 

Heavens, my neighbour is tun- 
ing up! There is to be a re- 
hearsal with four fiddles. I 
know it: it isa long sonata, and 
will last, with the necessary repe- 
titions and goings-back, “ We'll 
take that passage over again,” 
for at least an hour. What shall 
I do? Take my hat and rush out 
to the noisy street or anywhere. 
How savagely do I send the organ 
man flying! but that does me no 
good. Alas! I have to put up 
with my musicians next door. 
Sometimes, indeed, I am congrat- 
ulated upon my vicinity. ‘ These 
delightful musical people: and 
such good music! it must be a 
constant entertainment for you.” 
But I have to put up with them. 
Therefore it is plain that the 
abolition of the organ could be 
only the most feeble of alleviations: 
and that to put up all round is 
really the only way. 





That Burns’ Centenary should 
produce an admirable editien of 
Burns, a standard of accuracy 
and good editing beyond the reach 
of cavil, is a better thing than 
many dinners, or even those spare 
banquets which have been fashion- 
able in late days upon such anni- 
versaries, in which cakes and claret 
and a pale toast-and-water brew 
of speeches are the chief features. 
Mr Henley, who is a poet himself 
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of much power and fervour, and 
no taste at all for toast and water, 
guarantees the work as worthy of 
the poet, and there has been the 
greatest and most scrupulous care 
in its preparation, and much re- 
search into manuscript variations, 
and such fragments as are left 
to show the methods of the 
primitive workshop in which 
Burns cut and polished his jewels 
with as much delicacy as his 
homely tools permitted, and often 
with that discrimination of genius 
which, if Mr Henley will permit 
us, we will still venture to con- 
sider superior to all the tools in 
the world. Yet, though we love 
him, we have a crow to pluck 
with Mr Henley. He says some 
fine things of Burns, but he also 
Says some in which we imagine 
he thought more of the theories 
of the age and the dogmas of 
development than of either fact 
or poetry. If ever a man ina 
world, bound hand and foot to the 
chariot-wheels of Darwin, ought 
to preserve an instinct of freedom, 
surely it should be a poet: and 
among existing poets we should 
have imagined Mr Henley to be 
one of the most individual, and 
therefore the least docile to that 
teaching. But no—his age, his 
environment, heaven bless it! his 
associates perhaps, have been too 
much even for the poet, and to the 
applause of all his peers, he has 
now discovered how completely 
Burns, like the iron-works on the 
Clyde, or the nightcaps of Kilmar- 
nock, was a product, the outcome 
of remote predecessors, fetching 
his very rhymes through heaven 
knows how many channels from 
the rime corée of France, and 
many more fine sources, so that 
neither the rhymes nor the man 
were original at all. Mr Henley 
explains :— 

“For the annotations on certain 
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staves and sources of inspiration their 
[z.e., the editors’] purpose is to em- 
phasise the theory that Burns, for all 
his demonstration of some modern 
tendencies, was not the founder of a 
dynasty, but the heir to a flourishing 
tradition, and the last of an ancient 
line: that he is demonstrably the 
outcome of an environment, and not 
in any but the narrowest sense the 
unnatural birth of Poesy and Time, 
which he is sometimes held to be. 
Being a great artist he derives from 
a numerous ancestry; and like all 
great artists he is partly an effect 
of local and peculiar conditions, and 
partly the product of immediate and 
remote forbears. Genius apart, in 
fact he is ultiémus Scotorum, the last 
expression of the old Scots world, 


and therewith the culmination of a 
school deep rooted in the past, which, 
by producing such men as Dunbar 


and Scott and Alexander Mont- 
gomerie, as Ramsay and Ferguson 
and the nameless lyrists of the song- 
books, made it possible for him to 


be ” 


Thus does even a poet find in 
the jargon of the age something 
superior —a supposed explan- 
ation of how the greatest mar- 
vel of existence came to be, so 
as to show that there is nothing 
miraculous anywhere, but only a 
cut-and-dry process, ‘ demonstra- 
bly the outcome of an environ- 
ment”! We should like to see 
Mr Henley demonstrate how one 
bright-eyed farmer’s son among a 
multitude should alone stand out 
from that environment and excel 
all the forbears who made him, 
though probably the most of them 
were quite unknown to him: or in 
what way it was that the incidents 
of the ploughed fields should be 
common work to all the rest and 
to him suggest the tender com- 
passion, the profound reflections, 
the exquisite musing of poetry. 
And why, with the same environ- 
ment, and so much more illustrious 
an ancestor added on to the dis- 
tant forefathers, why do we not 
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have another Burns, if not every 
year, at least every half-century ? 
What is there to account for these 
extraordinary breaks in the suc- 
cession? Why should any man be 
ultimus Scotorum? There must, 
we presume, have been a first, 
who arose without any environ- 
ment to account for him. Some- 
body even must first have invented 
the rime corée:; so that even in 
this point of view the difficulty is 
but pushed back, and not in the 
least accounted for. But why 
should there ever be a last? The 
environment has not been broken 
up. The numerous ancestry are 
more numerous than ever : even— 
which carries the question down 
from the realms of the sublime to 
those of the ridiculous—the same 
tongue remains, and is made abun- 
dant, though not divine use of. 
Why these long breaches in the 
descent? A thing that is de- 
monstrable in its existence must 
also have evident reasons, when 
it breaks down, for its non-exist- 
ence. Why has it stopped, if it is 
so easy as all that? and how in 
the ancient ages did it begin? 
“Genius apart,” however, Mr 
Henley says, though he does not 
evidently intend to suggest that 
genius had anything to do with 
it. Genius, however, is a very 
great exception to make; and if 
his modified meaning was that 
certain rhymes and other para- 
phernalia of Poetry were lying 
about the fields and floating in 
the morning mists when that 
strangest of inexplainable things 
suddenly, nobody knowing, aot 
even itself, arose among the pas- 
toral braes of Ayr, we have noth- 
ing to say against it. Va pour la 
rime corée/ Burns knew nothing 


‘about it, nor do most people. 


Its probable transmission from 
France to Scotland is a pretty 
fantasy enough to make glad the 
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heart of Professor Patrick Geddes, 
and merit a toast at the next 
banquet of the Franco - Ecossaise 
Society. But that it should be 
thrust into our face as accounting 
for Burns! Let Mr Henley tell 
us what kind of environment will 
account for Genius, and he shall 
father his rhymes where he will. 
What made thee different, oh 
man? on what ground do we know 
the name of Mr Henley? Genius 
apart, where would our poet be? 
—doubtless where Burns would be 
but for that strange thing which 
no man can explain, “the un- 
natural birth of Poesy and Time” 
—the most wonderful as we think 
of all the creations of God. And 
we confess that we think the 
theory of the God-created is not 
only much more beautiful but 
much more reasonable thea the 
scientific cant about environment, 
—which ought at the very least to 
make poets come by dozens, by 
myriads like the tadpoles, but 
does not—to our great good for- 
tune, we must believe. 

The Looker-on has no right, 
perhaps, to speak so hotly, but 
the hatred of cant is strong in his 
soul. Nobody will be any the 
wiser as to what made Burns, 
from Mr Henley’s elaborate notes ; 
for though he says it is demon- 
strable, he does not attempt to 
demonstrate it ; but the reader will 
find, which is all he will probably 
desire to find, many interesting 
glimpses of the manner in which 
he “who walked in glory and in 
joy, following his plough, along the 
mountain - side,” smoothed and 
polished the verses which came to 
him upon those banks and braes. 
Our Burns, our mountain Bard, 
our inspired ploughman! What 
floods of nonsense have been 
spoken in his name, what foolish 
celebrations held! His warmest 
lovers have held him up to re- 
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probation, and those who under- 
stood his “environment” have 
been most severe upon it. The 
lower world of his admirers have 
poured many an unwise libation 
of Scotch Drink in his name; the 
higher has put him up again and 
yet again on that cutty-stool for 
which they at the same moment 
censure freely the tyranny of the 
Kirk. Mr Swinburne the other 
day, to do him honour, pealed 
forth a piece of stirring verse 
(in his own favourite metre, the 
far - descended offspring of the 
rime corée), in which we are told 
that he was the poet of revolt ; 
but in everything else, love and 
whisky, and description and phi- 
losophy, had been much outdone 
by others. The poet of revolt— 
he who sang the mouse and the 
daisy, and ‘thought upon the 
owrie cattle” and “silly sheep 
wha bide the brattle, o’ winter 
war,” and wondered where “ilk 
happing bird would cow’r its chit- 
tering wing,” in the cold winter 
night as he lay awake. We 
confess that ‘Scots wha hae,” 
though the delight of the ground- 
lings, never much moved our 
bosom; but the ploughman list- 
ening to the rattle of the doors 
and windows, and with a heart 
full of pity thinking of the out- 
door creatures exposed to the 
blast, is a picture which has 
always returned to us with the 
name of Burns. What is “the 
likest God within the heart,” to 
quote another great poet, but that 
ache of sorrow, of fellow-feeling, of 
overwhelming tender compassion ? 
Nevertheless, to excuse Mr Swin- 
burne, when was there ever a 
battle-piece like this ?— 

‘*Nae cauld faint-hearted doubtings 

seize him, 
Death comes, wi’ fearless eye he sees him, 
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With bloody hand a welcome gies him; 
And when he fa’s, 
His latest draught of breathing lea’s 
him 
In faint huzzas.” 


Battle this is, let it be remarked, 
not revolt. These Southerns would 
have us believe that the “ Holy 
Fair,” &c., powerful and no doubt 
partially deserved satires, were all 
that was worth counting in Burns, 
Mr Henley says the ‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” is imitated and 
artificial. It is not at the poet’s 
highest level, we allow, and we 
give him up the verse; but any 
sneer at that picture of the little 
cothouse, the but and ben, the 
bashful lover’s visit, the mother’s 
anxious satisfaction, ‘ weel pleased 
to see her bairn respected like the 
lave,” is an offence to us all, 
To be sure, the supposed villain 
apostrophised in a stanza is bad 
enough, and the verse about Auld 
Scotia’s grandeur—but it is hyper- 
criticism thus to condemn a picture 
so simple, so tender, and so true. 
There have been few poets re- 
garded with so much gentle if 
indifferent approval in their life, 
who have come to so much genuine 
appreciation at their end as Chris- 
tina Rossetti! A member of a 
family which has been so much 
for many years in the mouth of 
the world, we were all willing to 
acknowledge a force and method 
in the sweetness of her distinctive 
tone, which in poetry, we are 
obliged to allow, is not often 
granted to women. But two of a 
name—not to say three, Mr W. M. 
Rossetti, who has edited and esti- 
mated both his brother and sister 
with such candour and openness, 
being by no means a person to be 
left out, and, indeed, rising upon 
the heights of criticism to a posi- 
tion of superiority inseparable from 





1 New Poems. By Christina Rossetti. London: Macmillan & Co. 
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that art—are perhaps too much for 
the public. Christina has suffered 
from her consanguinity to Dante 
Rossetti. She has also suffered 
from the monotony of tone which 
in a large collection of short poems 
it is so difficult to overcome ; 
while the longer poems, ‘‘ Goblin- 
Market” and the “ Pageant,” 
though very delightful in parts, 
are too delicate in their workman- 
ship, and have too little hold on 
human life to gain an extended 
audience. There is, however, a 
group of admirable poems which 
she has called “Madonna Inno- 
minato,”—which may perhaps be 
compared to Mrs Browning’s “‘Son- 
nets from the Portuguese,” and, we 
think, to the disadvantage of the 
latter,—the supposed utterance of 
some unknown lady in the depths 
of the ages, of love which never 
found an earthly close, of the wist- 
fulness and the longing of a virgin 
soul set apart or abandoned. The 
“ Blessed Damozel,” which made 
the poetic position, so to speak, of 
the brother, is in our opinicn 
inferior to this wonderful re- 
strained and exquisite revelation, 
from within not without, of the 
heart of a woman. It has not 
had sufficient prominence in what 
we must call the waste of poesies 
in which it stands, like an island 
with misty heights half lost in the 
skies, and the sea of human isola- 
tion and separateness, which parts 
us every one from the other, lapping 
softly round its shores. For that 
audience to which Dante (not 
Rossetti) appealed, the ‘Donne 
che hanno intelletto d’Amore,” it 
should be one of the most cherished 
of poems; but we doubt much 
whether it is sufficiently known to 
make it so. If we might suggest 


to editor and publisher, a small 
volume containing this and a few 
kindred poems would make a 
more popular and, as disclosing the 
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genius of the writer, a more ad- 
vantageous publication than the 
very large new collection which 
has just been given to the world, 
and which seems better explained 
by an affectionate desire to keep 
back nothing than by a discrimi- 
nating sense of what is best for the 
writer’s fame. That gentle fame is 
now assured, But Miss Rossetti’s 
inspiration is almost entirely of 
a sad kind. Her hands are al- 
ways stretched out for those who 
are gone,—not only gone by the 
common gate of the grave, but 
gone more disastrously still into 
the darkness of the world, and 
watched and wearied for with that 
infinite longing, the heart that 
fails and the hopes that grow sick, 
which is of all things the most sad. 
Let us find her in a happier mood 
for once, in the delightful flash of 
illumination which comes upon her 
after musing upon the world of 
unprofitable beauty, the lovely 
scene which there is no eye to see, 
the flowers that expand and bloom 
and fall unnoticed. To what pur- 
pose is this waste? she asks her- 
self ; then adds the consoling reflec- 
tion that a lily blooming unseen 


“ Holds honey in its silver cup 
Whereon a bee may sup,” 


and, taking a deeper glance below 
the surface, adds, with the sweetest 
of philosophy,— 


‘“* And other eyes than ours 
Were made to look on fiowers ; 
Eyes of small birds, and insects small, 
The deep sun-blushing rose, 
Round which the prickles close, 
Opens her bosom to them all— 
The tiniest living thing 
That soars on feathered wing, 
Or crawls among the long grass out of 
sight, 
Has just as good a right 
To its appointed portion of delight 
As any king.” 


So would have said St Francis 
to his little brothers, the bee and 
3 P 
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the bird, and so says the sweet yet 
sad voice of the last poet of the 
elder generation. The younger 
ones have other things to say. 

Another volume of poems! quite 
recently published, from a hand as 
different as possible, yet occupied 
by themes not much unlike, has 
been produced for an audience 
very different from that which will 
receive the last gatherings of 
Christina Rossetti. Mrs Alex- 
ander has a reputation, perhaps 
the widest that any poet can 
attain. To many a mind as little 
learned in poetry as the most un- 
instructed can be, her productions 
are wellknown. Shestands higher 
than all the Tennysons and Brown- 
ings of all the generations to many. 
She is one of the favourite hymn- 
writers of the Church, and from 
her gentle inspiration has been 
drawn many of those verses which 
we sing on Sundays, in direct ad- 
dress to God. There should be no 
distinction so high and splendid ; 
but on the other hand, as these 
songs are intended to be the utter- 
ance of the simplest souls as well 
as the best endowed, it is not unfit 
that their level should be less ex- 
alted than the heights of poetry. 
And ordinary criticism does not 
apply to them. We are tempted, 
indeed not unfrequently, to protest 
against the inanity of many, and 
the false enthusiasm of a great 
number, in which ordinary assem- 
blies of very ordinary people are 
led to declare themselves in a state 
of ecstatic longing for the joys 
of heaven; or the more prudent 
and guarded utterance which en- 
courages charity by the comfort- 
able reflection that— 


‘* Whatever, Lord, we lend to thee, 
Repaid a thousandfold will be.” 


Mrs Alexander, however, errs, 
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we need not say, in none of these 
ways. There is neither vulgar 
sentiment nor stolid misconception 
in her verses. If they have a 
fault as hymns, it is, perhaps, that 
they are too descriptive. The 
idea of an address to heaven, 
direct and personal, ought to ex- 
clude everything of the kind. It is 
not necessary to inform God as to 
what happened “on a green hill 
far away,” or to describe to Him 
the proceedings of His Son on 
earth. In this way these com- 
positions are made into the form 
rather of exhortations to the people 
than that of their appeal to their 
Maker. They are addressed to 
the congregation, not to the great 
Hearer in the heavens. This is a 
fundamental error common to al- 
most all hymns—which are called 
Praise, but are generally either 
didactic and instructive, or de- 
scriptive and sentimental; and 
only in rare cases are what they 
always profess to be—as directly 
an address to God as_ prayer 
is. Prayer itself, indeed—except 
in the lesser and concentrated 
supplication of the Collects, or the 
often passionate cries of the 
Litany—is too often tinged with 
the same fault; but in the other 
exercise of worship it is almost 
perpetual. 

This, however, is inappropriate 
as a criticism of the sacred poems, 
which form a considerable part of 
the collection which Archbishop 
Alexander has so tenderly collec- 
ted as his wife’s memorial. The 
dear lady brightened his life and 
her own with this clear springing 
fountain of poetry: he, too, draws 
from a kindred source the sweet 
waters which have refreshed and 
gladdened many a pious soul. 
What better praise is there? what 
fame more worthy? We stand 
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apart, and listen with a pleased 
and softened attention. Oriticism 
has nothing to do with the matter. 
These poems are the expression of 
the noblest feeling—of that su- 
preme faith and patience which, 
with certainty, if often with sad- 
ness, await the clearing up of all 
the mysteries of the earth, and 
the passing away of all its clouds. 
Sorrow and parting and pain have 
but strengthened that sublime 
assurance that all will be well. 
The “Burial of Moses” is sup- 
posed to be Mrs Alexander’s 
masterpiece ; but we think some of 
the less abstract subjects are more 
attractive. The little volume, we 
do not doubt, will to many readers 
be a consecrated thing. 

It is curious to turn back from 
these sacred lives and utterances 
to the common stir and tumult of 
the world. Victor Hugo in the 
great romance of ‘ Les Misérables’ 
has given a wonderful picture of 
the nuns who, prostrate in the 
mystery of the Perpetual Adora- 
tion, pray for those who do not 
pray for themselves. Such women 
as those whose works we have 
named are shut up in no cloister, 
nor are they withdrawn from the 
common troubles of the world: yet 
they abound, if any such exquisite 
natures can be supposed to abound; 
and the fact is wonderful, seldom 
realised, now and then betrayed to 
us by a chance publication or reve- 
lation, Under the more lovely and 
complete singing- garment of her 
grade in poetry, Christina Rossetti, 
too, was one of the Sisters of this 
Perpetual Adoration, whose soft 
voices murmur in the great silence 
when other sounds are hushed and 
still, 

Here is a litile book,! a little 
impertinent book, of which, how- 
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ever, we cannot find it in our 
heart to say anything disagree- 
able. Nothing could be more 
completely uncalled for. We 
know all that it is expedient to 
know of the long-preserved secret 
of Sir Walter’s youth. It “left a 
crack ” in the heart, which at first 
it wellnigh broke, until the end of 
his life. Nothing can be more 
touching than this, or more full 
of interest. What more could be 
said? At all events, Mr Adam 
Scott has no more to say. Could 
he have thrown any light on the 
individuality of the woman who 
had the great fate to be loved by 
such a man, and the great mis- 
fortune not to respond, we might, 
yet probably would not, have 
thanked him for the revelation— 
for it is very unlikely that such a 
woman would open her heart to 
any one on such a subject. And 
the mere fact that she did not 
respond, and wounded our Im- 
mortal, would be all that could 
be told,—and that we know. It 
is difficult not to entertain a 
grudge against her which is quite 
unjust, for Love, as everybody 
knows, is the most capricious and 
unreasonable in its choice, of 
anything on earth, and there is 
no higher or lower in its selec- 
tions. However, Mr Adam Scott 
evidently knows nothing of Lady 
Forbes, which we also are content 
to do. She married, if not Sir 
Walter, a good man and true 
friend to Sir Walter, and thus it 
is evident made no unworthy 
choice. The little book is quite 
unnecessary, and even, as we have 
said, impertinent, touching with 
unauthorised hand the veils put 
up by those who had a right to do 
so. But yet itis not an irreverent © 
or an unkind or unpleasant little 
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book. It brings together several 
beautiful things which we had 
half-forgotten,—Mr Ruskin’s re- 
marks upon the subject, for in- 
stance, and little bits of story, 
which we could easily have found 
elsewhere had we thought of them, 
but which we have no objection to 
have thus placed within the reach 
of our hand. The best thing we 
can say to Mr Adam Scott is, that 
we kindly forgive him for disturb- 
ing that veil, with the advice not 
to do it again. But the reader, 
we think, will have no unpleasant 
feeling towards this gentle intruder 
any more than has the Looker-on. 
It is unadvisable to tell over again 
a well-known story, and still more 
unadvisable to print a book whose 
only real excuse would have been 
that it had something new to tell. 

Life and London and all the 
rest of the world rush on at full 
force while we pause and loiter. 
It is hard work pushing one’s way 
through the crowded streets ; it is 
still harder to glide and sidle side- 
ways—not pretty modes of pro- 
gression, but indispensable in the 
circumstances—through the pic- 
ture-galleries. And the wind 
blows sometimes hot and some- 
times cold, like the Satyr’s guest in 
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the Dutch picture, restraining in 
both ways the movements of the 
observer, who never knows any 
morning whether to put on his fur 
coat or the lightest in his ward- 
robe. Wonderful inconsistent 
weather, which suits us somehow, 
nevertheless, gives an unfailing 
subject of conversation, and helps 
the strain of caprice which is 
native to the mind of this island 
both north and south. We say 
we do not like it, but we do, what- 
ever we may say. A week’s dry 
weather in Scotland, and the 
nation is alarmed lest there 
should be a drought and the 
water fail. A week’s sunshine 
in England, and we tear, if not 
our hair, our garments, and pro- 
test against them, as if it never 
could be cool again. Let us thank 
heaven that if there should ever 
be monotony in the weather, there 
is no likelihood of monotony in 
the moral world for some time to 


come. Politics, every one will 
admit, would have been too peace- 
ful, with that delightful but 


slumbrous murmur of a great 
majority, had it not been for those 
explosions elsewhere, which do 
not seem likely to calm them- 
selves for some time to come. 
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THE NEW OBSTRUCTION A SERIOUS DANGER, 


Tue Agricultural Ratings Bill 
was passed through Committee on 
Friday, May 22, after a continu- 
ous sitting of twenty-two and a 
half hours, and the most unparal- 
leled scene of obstruction that 
has been witnessed since the 
memorable occasion when Mr 
Parnell and many leading mem- 
bers of the Irish Party were sus- 
pended, and had to be removed 
by force. As this article is 
sent to press Parliament rises for 
the Whitsuntide vacation, to re- 
assemble on the Ist of June. A 
fortnight’s holiday had at one time 
been hoped for, but a fortnight’s 
holiday between February and 
August is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past, thanks to the 
change which successive Reform 
Bills have effected in the com- 
position of the House of Commons. 
The progress made with the Agri- 
cultural Bill is so far satisfactory ; 
but considering the opposition 
with which the Education Bill 
is threatened as soon as it gets 
into Committee, and the spirit in 
which the Agricultural Ratings 
Bill has already been encountered, 
while the Irish Land Bill still 
has to be read a second time, it 
is clear that Government can- 
not afford to give away many 
hours during the next ten weeks: 
though with fairly judicious man- 
‘agement they ought to be able to 
place their three chief measures 
in the statute- book by the end 
of the dog-days. This will be a 
record with which public opinion 
will be abundantly satisfied. It 
was absurd to suppose that all the 
matters with which the Govern- 
ment undertook to deal could be 
dis posed of in six or seven months. 


This was not the way in which 
Mr Gladstone managed public 
business during his first and most 
successful Ministry. One thing 
at a time, or at most two, was 
his maxim. The three bills we 
have mentioned are quite as much 
as any Government need wish to 
pass in one year. Had they been 
measures of equal magnitude with 
Mr Gladstone’s Irish Church Act, 
three would have been too many. 
Being what they are, they are just 
adapted to the length of an ordi- 
nary session, affording plenty of 
time for legitimate debates, but 
none for intentional prolixity. 
Ministers are not without some 
anxiety in regard to the future 
of the session. But it rests with 
themselves to show whether it 
shall prognosticate disaster. As 
we pointed out on a previous oc- 
casion, the Radical Opposition are 
deliberately flying in the face of 
the public opinion of Great Britain. 
In the last Parliament the Con- 
servative Opposition represented 
it. In the present House of 
Commons the Ministry possess 
an absolute party majority of a 
hundred and fifty, which on many 
critical occasions has risen to 
nearly double. In the former 
House the late Government pos- 
sessed only a dwindling majority 
of fifteen or twenty, even includ- 
ing the Irish vote, and were in 
a minority without it. In 1893 
and 1894 the Government were 
cramming down the throats of 
Parliament a policy which Great 
Britain indignantly repudiated, 
and which the head of the Cabinet 
admitted to be impracticable until 
Great Britain was converted. To- 
day the two chief measures of 
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Lord Salisbury’s Administration 
are hailed with so much satisfac- 
tion by the country at large, that 
on the second reading of the Edu- 
cation Bill—the great measure of 
the session—Sir W. Harcourt 
could only find a hundred and 
fifty-six supporters to follow him 
into the lobby. Mr Balfour, then, 
finds himself in a totally differ- 
ent position from that which was 
occupied two years ago by Sir 
William Harcourt. The leader 
of the House was then using force 
to defeat public opinion. If the 
leader of the House has resort to 
force now, it is to prevent public 
opinion from being defeated,—an- 
other situation altogether, afford- 
ing a justification for the employ- 
ment of the closure such as Lord 
Rosebery could never plead. 

Mr Balfour may possibly have 
thought, though it is not very 
likely that he did—he knows his 
man too well—that a majority of 
two hundred and sixty-seven in 
favour of the Government on the 
leading measure of the session 
would have exercised a sobering 
effect on the Opposition, and have 
caused them to reconsider the pro- 
priety of persevering in the tactics 
which they adopted early in the 
session. But if he did he was 
very promptly undeceived. Speak- 
ing at Tredegar on the 13th of 
May, the day after the division 
on the Education Bill, Sir William 
calmly announced that this de- 
cisive expression of opinion by the 
House of Commons went for noth- 
ing in his eyes. He should fight 
the bill tooth and nail, just as if 
the House had never spoken. It 
is easy to understand, of course, 
that Sir William Harcourt, with 
little prospect of ever returning to 
power, should think it useless to 
look forward to the effect of his 
conduct on the public, and consider 
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it the wiser plan to enjoy the pres- 
ent moment, and devote himself 
exclusively to the gratification to 
be derived from the unrestrained 
indulgence of party spirit. A man 
who has made up his mind to 
commit suicide, said Johnson, has 
nothing further to fear—“ he may 
go and take the King of Prussia 
by the nose at the head of his 
army”; and so the statesman who 
is conscious that his policy while in 
office has virtually condemned him 
to Opposition for the remainder of 
his career may feel relieved from 
all responsibilities, and at liberty 
to please only himself, in the com- 
fortable assurance that nothing 
now can do him any harm. 

A political opponent, however, 
in this frame of mind is doubly 
dangerous. He may carry faction 
to its very worst extremities with- 
out any fear of consequences to 
check him. He may misrepresent, 
distort, and calumniate, may call 
black white and white black, with- 
out endangering his position in the 
slightest degree. And this happy 
truth is what Sir William Harcourt 
seems fully to appreciate. He 
talked about the closure and 
double-barrelled divisions on the 
last night but one of the debate, 
as if he had never heard of such 
things in his life before. Like the 
Heathen Chinee, “’twas a game he 
did not understand.” His assump- 
tion of innocence was exquisite. 
There is only one way of dealing 
with such an adversary, and that 
Mr Balfour will soon find out if 
he has not found it out already. 

Those who are callous to the 
moral power of a decisive parlia- 
mentary majority must be made to 
feel its penal power. Those who re- 
fuse to respect the House of Com- 
mons, the House of Commons is not 
bound to respect. If Sir William 
Harcourt and the rest of the Radi- 
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cals are as good as their word, Mr 
Balfour must have no hesitation 
whatever in using all the powers 
with which Parliament has in- 
vested him. A few pedantic Radi- 
cals and disappointed politicians, 
numbering altogether considerably 
less than a third of the House, 
can never be permitted to bar 
the way against a truly national 
Administration, strong in every- 
thing which constitutes political 
strength, and enjoying the full 
confidence and esteem of what is 
practically a united people. 
There is too much reason to be- 
lieve that the Opposition are pre- 
pared to face every extremity in 
the pursuit of their darling object. 
No falsehood is too gross for them 
to circulate, no arts too mean for 
them to practise. The latest ex- 
amples of the one propensity have 
been supplied by Sir William 
Harcourt’s speeches at Tredegar, 
and Mr Barlow’s late speech at 
Tiverton. Sir William Harcourt 
boldly declares that the Education 
Bill is the offspring of a plot for 
the abolition of board schools, and 
for a complete reversal of the 
measure of 1870, which has worked 
with such excellent effects for the 
last five-and-twenty years. He 
further charges the authors of the 
bill with having “created” a re- 
ligious difficulty which but for 
them would never have existed. 
The alleged unfairness in the dis- 
tribution of the grant is a sep- 
arate question, and the repeti- 
tion of it by the Radicals may 
possibly indicate rather confu- 
sion of thought than wilful dis- 
honesty. But as to the plot, what 
does Sir William Harcourt mean 
by that? He says that before 
the general election Conserva- 
tives went about telling people 
that they meant to do something 
for the voluntary schools, but care- 
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fully concealing from them what it 
was that they intended. But the 
people who suffered the most from 
this awful fraud were the de- 
nominationalists, not the secular- 
ists, The former had no reason 
to believe up to the last that as a 
condition of receiving additional 
assistance from the State they 
would be obliged to accept some 
form of popular control over their 
own schools. Against this they had 
always protested. But the board 
school party knew perfectly well 
all along that the injustice of which 
the voluntary schools complained 
could only be remedied by their 
being placed on an equality with 
their rivals; and that if, while 
the voluntaries which had no 
rates to fall back upon received 
an additional grant, the board 
schools which had the rates at 
their command received one too, 
the inequality would only be per- 
petuated. There was no deception 
here. 

But Sir William says that the 
bill will create a religious difficulty 


hitherto unknown in our educa- . 


tional system. Then at that rate 
we are to suppose that the people 
of England are not only totally 
indifferent to the religious educa- 
tion of their children, but equally 
unmoved by the religious sham 
which the board school system has 
“created.” What it is the custom 
to call Bible Christianity, though it 
may fall far short of that complete 
religious system which denomina- 
tionalists prefer, still embraces 
many great dogmas and mysteries 
without which it is not Christianity 
at all. Now when it has come to 
this, that these doctrines are either 
taught in board schools by teachers 
who do not believe in them, or 
omitted from the Bible lesson 
altogether, who shall we say has 
created the religious difficulty ? 
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All persons conversant with the 
subject know perfectly well what 
Mr Forster meant by religious 
teaching, and also that board 
schools were to supplement and 
not supplant voluntary schools. 
We turn over a page or two in 
the history of education, and we 
find voluntary schools driven to 
the wall, and the doctrine of the 
Trinity taught by Unitarians! 
Yet we are told that this is no 
interference with the compromise 
of 1870, and that those only are 
upsetting it who wish to restore 
the foundation on which it origin- 
ally rested! Sir William and his 
friends have described the bill as 
reactionary, bigoted, and calcu- 
lated to destroy or greatly to di- 
minish the influence of the exist- 
ing system. Well; if an enemy 
invades our country and seizes a 
portion of our territory, no doubt 
when we drive him out again we 
“diminish his influence.” But 
such are not the terms by which 
the process is usually described. 
Mr Asquith, equally determined 
to represent the bill as a piece of 
class legislation, whether facts are 
on his side or not, describes the 
27th clause as the result of “a 
clerical agitation.” As this is the 
clause allowing children to be 
taught the religion of their parents 
in all schools alike, and, where 
there is only the Church school, 
authorising Dissenters to teach 
in it, one would scarcely suppose 
that any agitation in its favour 
is likely to have come from the 
clergy. Bat Mr Asquith is a 
“top-to-bottom” man. The sys- 
tem of misrepresentation once be- 
gun, there is to be no sticking at 
trifles. There was once upon a 
time a well-known London Jittéra- 
tewr who had a short way with 
his enemies. If any one offended 
him, he immediately gave out that 
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the culprit’s father was a returned 
convict who had narrowly escaped 
hanging. That is the principle on 
which the Opposition now pro- 
ceed. There is no more truth in 
the assertion that the 27th clause 
is due to the clergy than there 
would be in the assertion, which 
nobody has ever made, that Mr 
Asquith himself was wn jewne 
homme ingénu. 

With one more reference to 
the Education Bill we must drop 
the subject. Perhaps the worst 
and most malicious untruth which 
has been told on this subject was 
uttered by Sir William Harcourt 
in the speech we have so often 
referred to. 


“Tt is a remarkable fact,” said he, 
“that Sir John Gorst said that the 


rural voluntary schools were bad, 
that the small school boards in the 
country were bad, and they say that 
is because they have not got money. 
No; there is one thing which is more 
important than money. Some things 
cannot be got for love or money; but 
in many of these rural districts they 
had neither money nor love for edu- 
cation, These schools in many parts 
of the rural districts of England had 
only been kept up to the mark by 


the constant pressure of the Depart- 
ment in London, and they had re- 
sented that pressure. And this is 


one of the great causes of the present 
movement. Will that pressure be 
kept up by these local authorities ? 


I fear not.” 


We think, however, that we 
know a still more remarkable 
fact. Will it be believed that 
what Sir John Gorst really did 
say was this, that the only really 
good schools in the rural districts 
were the village voluntary schools, 
and that they had been “kept up 
to the mark” by the clergy, and 
the clergy only. The parson’s 
village school had been “ the sal- 
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vation of rural education.” “If 
you were to replace voluntary 
schools in the rural districts by 
board schools you would degrade 
national education.” It is to pre- 
vent this result that the present 
measure is brought forward—to 
save from destruction the schools 
which have saved rural education. 
And yet Sir William Harcourt, 
in referring to this very passage 
in Sir John Gorst’s speech, could 
garble it as we have seen, and 
wholly omit all reference to the 
important reservation with which 
it was accompanied. This is truly 
“a remarkable fact.” 

Nor is it true that the school 
board system has worked with such 
admirable results during the last 
quarter of a century as its advo- 
cates pretend. In at least half of 
the English rural districts it has 
been a total failure—while in Scot- 
land its effects have been not 
merely negatively, but positively, 
disastrous. It has nearly destroyed 
all the old-fashioned Scotch parish 
schools, whose results have been 
witnessed in every quarter of the 
globe. They turned out some of 
the best Scotchmen of every genera- 
tion—men who carried the name 
of Great Britain all over the 
civilised world, have been the 
pioneers of British progress, the 
architects of British empire, and 
have largely contributed to the 
foundation of that prestige which 
ensures our supremacy more effect- 
ually than military force. Hun- 
dreds of such men, besides others 
no less eminent at home, have 
come out of these good old schools, 
whose masters took a pride in 
their work and a personal interest 
in their pupils. If they noticed a 
promising lad they cultivated his 
powers with special care, and con- 
tinued to assist him after he had 
gone to the University. The pres- 
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ent system practically prevents the 
board school masters from showing 
any feeling of this kind. Good and 
bad are hustled through the school 
alike,—the master’s only object 
being to get a good report and a 
corresponding grant. 

As with the Education Bill, so 
with the Agricultural Ratings Bill. 
Both have been described as vil- 
lainies of the deepest dye, and 
both have been, and are to be, 
encountered with the whole 
armoury of obstruction. The two 
great falsehoods propagated in 
regard to the Agricultural Rat- 
ings Bill are, first, that it is 
grossly unjust to relieve only one 
interest from local burdens with- 
out giving relief to others at the 
same time which are equally en- 
titled to it; and, secondly, that 
what is offered as a boon to the 
farmer is in reality meant for the 
pocket of his landlord. The an- 
swer to the first is very simple. 
Government have the whole ques- 
tion of local taxation under con- 
sideration, with the view to an 
equitable readjustment of it ex- 
tending to the whole community. 
But as other interests, if equally 
entitled to relief, are not equally 
in want of it, Government have 
given to the agricultural interest 
something to go on with in the 
meantime. We are not to with- 
hold assistance from a ship which 
is actually sinking because there 
are others in sight which are 
labouring deeply in the water. 
Sir William indeed denies that 
agriculture is suffering under any 
exceptional distress. But he would 
not say this if he looked forward 
to many more contested elec- 
tions. 

As for the second fiction — 
namely, that the landlord will ap- 
propriate the whole relief given to 
the farmer—we exposed it in our 
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last number,! and now we see that 
Mr Chaplin comes forward with 
exactly the same refutation of it. 
What the landlords really want 
are good paying tenants. They 
want to see their farms let. 
Capital has to be coaxed on to 
the land. If the owner were 
short-sighted enough to pocket 
this remission, he would drive 
good tenants away, and lose far 
more in the shape of rent than he 
could ever hope to gain by taking 
advantage of the Government bill. 
Yet a Radical speaker in the west 
of England tells an assembly of 
his countrymen that under the 
bill as it stands the occupants of 
the Treasury Bench will find the 
value of their estates increased by 
two millions and a half! Two 
generations ago it was the Radical 
custom to run about the country 
abusing the Church of England. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had 
“a hundred thousand a-year wrung 
from the blood and bones of the 
people.” That was the formula. 
But we think Mr Barlow caps it. 

This whole system of impudent 
mendacity is necessary to justify 
obstruction. The Opposition in 
Parliament must have something 
to say for themselves, —si pos- 
sint recte, si non, quocunque modo. 
And if they cannot find real ob- 
jections, they must of course in- 
vent fictitious ones. That goes 
without saying. In the lobby of 
the House of Commons informa- 
tion on this subject is usually to 
be obtained with very little dif- 
culty. The Radical rank and 
file have no interest in conceal- 
ing the nature of their tactics, 
“ Obstruct these abominable meas- 
ures by every means in our power? 
Why, of course, we shall.” And 
what this party decides upon to- 
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day the leaders must accept to- 
morrow. Even if they wished, 
which they don’t, they can’t af- 
ford to interfere with obstruction ; 
but they prefer to take part in 
it, and when they abstain from 
this, to connive at it. As long 
ago as the 21st of April they made 
no secret of their intentions with 
regard to the Agricultural Ratings 
Bill. They meant to prolong the 
struggle in Committee as long as 
possible; and for what purpose? 
Why, simply to delay the other 
legislative measures of the Gov- 
ernment, and throw the business 
of the session into as much con- 
fusion as possible. This was 
allowed to become known, and 
well have they carried out their 
intentions, On Wednesday, May 
the 13th, Mr Knox’s instruction 
to the Committee for extending 
the Agricultural Bill to Ireland 
was debated for no less than four 
hours, in spite of Mr Balfour’s 
appeal to the Opposition to divide 
upon it, as it was clearly not a 
proposal which at that time ad- 
mitted of any lengthened discus- 
sion. When at length the House 
did get into Committee, the con- 
sideration of the first clause alone 
was protracted for five nighis, 
many of the amendments proposed 
being altogether outside the scope 
and purpose of the bill, or else 
aimed at its principle, and suitable 
only to a debate upon the second 
reading. It was finally passed 
through Committee at the point 
of the bayonet on the 22d of May, 
after an all-night sitting, spun 
out by the most desperate and un- 
dignified obstruction, more than 
justifying all that we have said 
upon the subject both in this and 
previous numbers, and showing 
that not only necessary legisla- 
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tion but even Parliamentary gov- 
ernment is in danger. We hope 
the grass farmers of England and 
Scotland will not forget that the 
claims of grazing and dairy farm- 
ing to the consideration of Parlia- 
ment were received by the Opposi- 
tion “ with loud laughter.” 

As to the division of the rates 
between landlord and tenant, the 
system which prevails in Scotland, 
it obviously could not, without the 
gravest injustice, be introduced 
into England, unless, as Mr Court- 
ney suggested, confined to future 
tenancies. To relieve the farmer 
at the expense of the State is 
one thing; to relieve him at his 
landlord’s is another. The owner 
in reality pays the rates as it is, for 
if there were no rates he would 
get more rent: and the difference 
represents the sum either wholly 
or in part which the tenant hands 
over to the collector. If the pre- 
sent rate already allowed for in 
the rent is divided between land- 
lord and tenant, the former would 
be paying twice over. If the State 
chooses to make the occupier a pre- 
sent of half his rates, well and 
good—the owner has no right to 
interfere with that. But to saddle 
him with an additional burden as 
a still further relief to the tenant 
was no part of the intention of the 
present bill, which after all is only 
a temporary measure, limited to 
five years: and before that time 
has expired the whole question of 
local taxation will have been re- 
considered, and we hope satisfac- 
torily adjusted. 

On Friday, the Ist of May, the 
same course of obstruction was 
followed in Supply. After a 
discussion extending over many 
hours, only three votes were 
obtained, most of the divisions 
challenged being on irrelevant or 
unimportant points. The Finance 
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Bill, which ought to have been 
read a second time on the 30th of 
April, was purposely driven over 
to the 4th of May—thereby post- 
poning the second reading of the 
Education Bill, and disordering, as 
the Opposition expected, Mr Bal- 
four’s pre-Whitsuntide arrange- 
ments, Then followed the insist- 
ance of the Radicals on debating 
the South African question im- 
mediately, still further impeding 
the business of Supply. But 
why pursue the wearisome de- 
tail? When the Radicals an- 
nounced on the 15th of May 
their intention of continuing the 
discussion of the first and second 
clauses of the Rating Bill until 
they were closured—not until the 
subject was exhausted, not until 
their own greed of talk was 
satiated, but until they were 
stopped—they laid bare their plan 
of campaign for the remainder of 
the session. Lx wno disce omnes. 
As with the Rating Bill, so with 
every other bill which is open to 
the same treatment—that is to say, 
the stream of talk is to be kept 
flowing, after all the requirements 
of debate have been fulfilled, simply 
to prevent the Government from 
proceeding to any other business. 
This is the principle on which the 
Radicals mean to act: we now 
have it out of their own mouths ; 
and if Mr Balfour had any linger- 
ing scruples as to the adoption of 
the shortest and sharpest methods 
for clearing the legislative path of 
all unnecessary impediments, this 
frank avowal should dissipate it. 

The obstructionists as yet have 
succeeded only too well. The 
course they have pursued has been 
crafty and skilful, and betrays the 
hand of a master, however much it 
may have been kept in the back- 
ground on particular occasions. 
They have been guilty of some 
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scandalous outbreaks; but it is 
rather by a process of quiet, weari- 
some, monotonous boredom that 
they have gained imperceptibly on 
the Government as the tide gains 
upon the beach, till we only now 
begin to recognise how much of 
the margin left for the despatch 
of public business has been already 
swallowed up. 

The recess will give the public 
an opportunity for reflecting on 
the attitude which the English 
Radicals and their leaders have 
deliberately assumed. They ac- 
knowledge—with one notable ex- 
ception—the reality and the depth 
of the agricultural depression. 
They acknowledge the necessity 
of maintaining the voluntary 
schools. Yet they resolutely re- 
fuse to stir a step towards the 
relief of either, and would rather 
see both perish than allow the 
present Government to gain any 
credit by assisting them. If the 
British public thoroughly realise 
this position, as well as the char- 
acter of the means by which the 
Radicals are working for it, the 
Government need be afraid of no 
want of popular support in dealing 
with them promptly and vigor- 
ously. 

It is not to be expected that the 
remainder of the session will pass 
away without further debates on 
foreign and colonial matters. But 
the prospect is brighter in one 
direction, at all events, than it 
was six weeks ago. As regards 
South Africa, there is nothing fresh 
to record since Mr Chamberlain’s 
great speech on the 8th of May 
defining our policy, and vindicat- 
ing Mr Rhodes from the galvanic 
rage of Mr Labouchere, and the 
more temperate and dignified, but 
not less mischievous, declamation 
of Sir William Harcourt, pre- 
eminently well qualified as it was 
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to damage our position in the 
Transvaal, and to encourage every 
disloyal element which exists 
among the Dutch population, 
The union of the two _ races, 
and the maintenance of our own 
supremacy, are the two pivots of 
our policy; and in Mr Rhodes 
we see a man who, in spite of 
recent errors, has done much to 
strengthen both. ‘“ But for Eng- 
lishmen like Mr Rhodes,” said Mr 
Chamberlain, “our English his- 
tory would be much poorer and 
our British dominions would be 
much smaller.” That is the way 
to put it. That is the right key. 
Macaulay, we believe, has wronged 
Warren Hastings on many points. 
But he was too much of a states- 
man not to recognise his splendid 
services and all that the British 
empire owed to him. He was 
clearly of opinion that his merits 
outweighed his errors, and that he 
was worthy to be laid among the 
English heroes and statesmen who 
“repose beneath the shadow of the 
great Abbey.” We do not place 
Mr Rhodes on a level with Warren 
Hastings, but he is entitled to 
the same kind of consideration at 
the hands of every man of common- 
sense who knows by what means 
empires are constructed and sup- 
ported. 

Turning to Egypt, there seems 
to be good ground for hoping that 
few more encroachments on the 
time of Parliament are to be appre- 
hended from that quarter. We are 
glad to see that what we strongly 
advocated last month as to the 
employment of Indian troops has 
found favour with the Government. 
Their appearance on the scene will 
probably complete what the defeats 
of the Dervishes have begun, and 
cause the authority of the Kalifa 
to collapse without much more 
serious fighting. The Dervishes 
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themselves would of course fight 
to the last, but the natives will 
not. They have begun to lose 
faith in the power of their rulers, 
and the correspondence of our 
Soudanese troops with their rela- 
tives in the Soudan has done 
much to convince the latter that 
it is their interest to fraternise 
with the British, By occupying 
Dongola on the west, and advanc- 
ing towards Berber on the east, 
while the Kalifa is confronted by a 
hostile population on the south, 
we shall drive that potentate into 
a corner, and probably see the 
whole fabric of his power disap- 
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pear much more rapidly than it 
rose. 

From Monday the lst of June 
to Monday the 17th of August 
there are just eleven weeks, giving 
the Government forty-four work- 
ing days exclusive of Fridays and 
Saturdays. There is time for them 
to get through their work, but there 
is none to spare, and we must end 
as we began, by expressing a hope 
that Mr Balfour will not allow 
himself to be deterred by the 
clamours of an angry and disap- 
pointed faction from doing his 
duty to Parliament, to the coun- 
try, and to himself. 
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lege, account of, 674. 
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ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES WIND COLIC, and is 
the best remedy for DIARRHEA, Sold by Drug- 
gists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, 


and take no other kind. 


Twenty-five Cents a Bottle. 








AME makes people live after 7 
they are dead. 

Duty done has the same 
effect with this difference : it is 
within your reach. 

You can live during all the 
lives of your children and their 
children’s children, through suit- 
able insurance on your life. 

Not as costly or trouble- 
some as the average of other 
investments. Full information 
free. 


ADDRESS————. 


Penn Mutual Life, | 
92! Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


















This is the Original Edition printed in Edinburgh and issued in America 
eres, by authority of the Publishers. 


Single No. 80 Cents. 








JUNE 1896. ‘ 
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BLACKWOOD'S “~ ° 


LKoinburgh ~*~ 
WMAGAGINIB. 


PuBLIsHED MonrTuHLY. 


NEW YORK: 


THE LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 
231 BROADWAY. 
Publishers of 
NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW, 
WESTMINSTER REVIEW, FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW, 
BLACKWOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 
SHAKESPEARIANA, 
QUARTERLY AND EDINBURGH REVIEWS, 
Ty SCOTTISH REVIEW. ” 














WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, Epinsurceu. 




















Registered at the New York Post-Office as second-class matter. 
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Cycled 
Harmony 


The best quality may 
not make the best 
cycle—the best con- 
struction may not 
build the best cycle— 
in the harmony of 
both, is the Wolff- 
American High Art 
Cycle. 


Write for Catalogue. 


R. H. WOLFF & CO., Ltd. 
Foot East 118th, “5 om and 116th Sts., 
New York. 
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The Westminster 
Review 


is the leading Radical Review of the 
world. Its contributors include the 
most advanced thinkers of the day. 
All important questions are discussed 
frankly and freely in its pages as occa- 
ions arise. 

It stands for progress, for culture, for 
independence. 

Specimen copies free. 


HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New York. 








PROVIDENT 
LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 





the new Installment-Annuity 
Policy of the Provident which 
provides a fixed income for 
twenty years, and for the 
continuance of the income to 
the widow for the balance of 
her life, if she should survive 
the instalment period of 


twenty years. 





























In everything which makes Life Insurance 
perfectly safe and moderate in cost, and in 
liberality to policy-holders, the Provident is 
unsurpassed. 





Permission to reprint entire Articles from this Magazine is withheld. 
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; Advertising Department. 
“>M ADE IN THE “WATCH CITY "> 


ORIENT s1060. 


GUARANTEED FOR 


COMFORT, 7 
SPEED, Writefor our 


Catalogue. 


SAFETY. . 


Fitted with Large Gearing— 
Large Tubes, Big Balls run- 
ning in Tool Steel Bearings. 





BUILT LIKE THIS. 


WALTHAM MFG. CO., 240 Broadway, New York. 








Syracuse Bicycles 
Spin to Win, 


It always pays to buy the best, 
and doubly so when the best costs 
no more than one not sogood. The 
famous CRIMSON RIM SYRA- 


None Better. CUSE WHEEL has incorporated 


in its make-up all of the leading 
wrinkles of high-art bicycle con- 


Few, if any, so Good. | QJ strection. 
Crimson Rim Riders 


? on the race track the t season 
Handled by Responsible won more open than so won by 
riders of all other makes of wheels 
Dealers Only ... .- combined. 
There is but one Crimson Rim— 
it is THE SYRACUSE, 

Makers: 
SYRACUSE CYCLE CO., 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Metropolitan Agent: C. J. Stebbins, 


BELLIS CYCLE COMPANY, 103 Reade St., New York City. 


20 Ingalls Block, Indianapolis, Ind 


Send for Catalogue———_—_ 























Advertising Department. 





REGENT NOTABLE ARTICLES. 


*,* This list, which will appear at intervals, is constantly revised and changed, and offers remarkable tes- 





timony of the great variety of topics constantly treated in the ** Nineteenth Century,” “ Fortnightly Review,” 


**Contemporary Review,’ 


and ** Westminster Review.” 


ART. 


Life and Art. Two Papers. By VERNON LEF. Contemporary Review, May and 
June. 


Portrait-Painting in Its Historical Aspects. By the Hon. JoHn Co.Liigr. 
Nineteenth Century, May. 


Niccola Pisano and the Renascence of Sculpture. By Sir JoszpH Crowe, 
C.B. Nineteenth Century, April, 


RUSSIA. 
Czar and Emperor. By Kari Bunv. Fortnightly Review, May. 
A Plea for Russia. Contemporary Review, May. 
Russia and Bulgaria, By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. Fortnightly Review, Apr'l. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


The Decay of Classical Quotation. By HeErsert PAuL. Nineteenth Century, 
April. 


Jules Lemaitre. By Yetta BLAzeE DE Bury. Fortnightly Review, April. 
The Poet of the Wolds. By FrepericK WEDMORE. Fortnightly Review, May. 


The Women of George Meredith. By Garnet SmitH. Fortnightly Review, 
May. 


A Fresh View of Dean Swift. By WiLtIAM Barry. Contemporary Review, May, 


The Colour Sense in Literature. By Havetock ELLis. Contemporary Review, 
May. 


The Victorian Age of Literature and Its Critics. By D. F. HANNIGAN. 
Westminster Review, May. 


Jean Baptiste and His Language. By Howarp Ancus KENNEDY. Contem- 
porary Review, April. 


RELIGION. 


The Incarnation: A Study in the Religions of the World. By W. W. 
PEYTON. Contemporary Review, June. 


Egypt and Israel, By W.M. Fuinpers Petriz. Contemporary Review, May. 


A Forgotten Oxford Movement, 1681. By Sir W. W. Hunter, K C.S.I. 
Fortnightly Review, May. 


Wanted—An English Bible. By H. W. Horwitt. Contemporary Review, Mar. 


THE EUROPEAN SITUATION. 
The European Question. By JuLes SIMON. Contemporary Review, May. 


European Coalitions Against England. By T. E. Keppet. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, May. 


King and Pretender at Rome. By Cav. W. L. ALDEN. Nineteenth Century, 
April. : 


The Italian Awakening. By Ouipa. Fortnightly Review, April. 
The Quadruple Alliance. By Dr. E. J. Ditton. Contemporary Review, April. 





LEONARD SCOTT PUBLICATION CO., 112 Wall Street, New York. 



































Advertising Department, 4 


Lehigh Valley Railroad system 


. AMERICA ‘Ss CLEANEST RA. ILROAD.” 


—__. (New York, Philadelphia, Rochester, 
Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, 


Through a Scenic Region, unequalled East of the Rocky Mountains. Four 
Grand Through Trains in Each Direction, led by the HANDSOMEST 
TRAINS IN THE WORLD, the 


‘“‘BLACK DIAMOND EXPRESS.” 


Elegant day coaches. The most modern and luxurious Pullman Palace 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars. The Famous Lehigh Valley Dining ‘Car System. 
Meals a la-carte. Pintsch Gas Illuminates the Trains, and Anthracite Coal Used 
on the Locomotives. Where can you find more delightfui surroundings? Try 
it!- Try it! For particulars address 


CHAS. S. LEE, General Passenger Agent, 
eT me PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


ee 
Ee RAILROAD , 
: 
; 


























MOST COMFORTABLE 
ROUTE BETWEEN THE 
EAST AND WEST. 
UNITED STATES MAIL 
ROUTE FROM NEW YORK 
TO CHICAGO AND 
THE NORTHWEST. 
SOLID VESTIBULED 
TRAINS WITH 
SLEEPING AND DINING CARS 
. BETWEEN NEW YORK AND 
a inlianeates BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALIS, 


Gen’! Passenger Agent, CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, 
New York. 





CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, 
AND CHICAGO. 


Picturesqu Trunk Line of America. 


eT 
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Advertising Department.: 


SCHOOLS. 











S too. . Information cheerfully given at 112 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


Cauirornis, Berkecey. Kentucky, HarropssurcG, 


Miss Head’s School for Girls. Special care Beaumont College. P ‘ 
; ° . Perhaps ‘‘ One of the v 
i —- iitie G es ey Ray best of all the Girls’ Schools of the South.” In some 
of Callforna and Vasear Colege in ite 
(Alumaous of University of Va.) 











I.tinors, CHICAGO, 322 Belden Ave. 
MeCormick Theological Seminary. New Jersgy, New Brunswick. 


Theological Seminary Reformed (Dutch) 

Iitinois, Urrer ALTON. Church. (Founded 1784.) Five professors. Tuition 
Shurtleff College. (Founded in 1827.) The | furnished rooms, fuel, light, use of gymnasium and 

Oldest College inthe West. Delightful location. A library (43,000 vols.) free. Open to students of any 

high standard of scholarship. Excellent library and | denominatiom: Address 

laboratories. Austen K. pg Bois, Px.D., President, Rev. J. P. Sear S t 

Upper Alton, lil. . J. P. Searve, Secretary. 








Micuican, Ociver. Nortu Carona, RALEIGH. 


Olivet College, For both sexes. Three college : 
courses. Normal and preparatory departments. Also St. Mary’s School for Girls. (Established 
conservatory of music, For catalogues address in 1842) For catalogue address the Rector, 

A. L. Lug, Sec’y. Rev. Bennett Smepsgs, A.M. 


THE NEW HAMMOND 
No. 2 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE, 


THE manifest excellence of Hammond Work naturally appeals to the 

taste of educated men and women and makes it pre-eminently the 
writer for those who believe that the Best Work can only be produced on 
the Best Machine. 


‘Facts are Stubborn Things.” 


Write for a specimen of} “‘ Hammond” work and you will appreciate 
our claim. ‘t Hammond work is the criterion of Hammond superiority.’’ 


London Office, 50 Queen Victoria Street, London, England. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CoO., 


403-405 East 62d Street, New York, U. S. A. 


“sume a DEER PARK. 


a 


























‘HIS famous mountain hotel, situated at the summit of the Allegha- 
nies, and directly upon the main line of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
On the Crest of the road, has the advantage of its splendid vestibuled express train service both 
. east and west, and is therefore readily accessible from all parts of the country. 
Alleghanies. All Baltimore and Ohio trains stop at Deer Park during theseason. ‘Ihere 
are also a number of furnished cottages with facilities for housekeeping. 
‘ The houses — yg ~ we “sere with absolutely pure water, piped 
ide rom the celebrated ‘* Boiling Spring,’ and are lighted by electricity. 
3000 Feet Above Tide Turkish and Russian baths and large swimming pools are provided for 
Water ladies and gent emen, and suitable grounds for lawn tennis; there are 
¥ bow ing alleys and billiard rooms; fine riding and driving horses, carriages, 
mountain wagons, tallyho coaches, etc., are kept for hire; in short, all the 
necessary adjuncts for the comfort, health, or pleasure of patrons. 











Season Opens = For terms, apply to D. C. JONES, 
June 22d, 1896. Camden Station, Baltimore, Md. 





AN UNCROWNED KINC, 
A Romance of High Politics, now running 
on “‘ Blackwood's Magazine,” promises to be 
the most notable story of the year. The 
plot as novel, the subject unusual, the sttua- 
toons extraordinary. It 7s a novel novel. 

















BEST LINE | 


CHICAGO of ST. LOUISE: 


OMAHA 


KANSAS CIT 
PACIFIC COAST) 
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Every flmerican Housewife 


’ who desires (and who does not?) the 
best results in her cookery should 
use the Royal Baking Powder... . 














» No other article of human food has ever received 
. such emphatic commendation for purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness, from 
the most eminent authorities, as 
the Royal Baking Powder. 
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